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Here’s an Axe you’ll be proud to swing! 


\ 
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Designed especially for Scouts: - - 





and recommended by 
a World Champion 
, — 


= Chopper 


Z ING it goes! Deep into a log. 

That’s what you call cutting! 
Real steel in that blade... 
Plumb-tempered steel that holds 
a keen edge. 

Pounds anything, too. The 
head is toughened to stand the 
work you have to do around camp. 

A husky nail slot in the blade 
draws the balkiest nail. 


Head won’t fly off 

Always safe, too . . . because 
Plumb invented a special screw 
that enables you to retighten 
the handle when it loosens. All 
wood handles shrink in time, 
you know,—but only a Plumb 
can be tightened again just by 
turning a screw. 

Handsomely finished. Rust- 
proof ivory black head is decor- 
ated in gold with your emblem. 
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Rich red handle is also stamped in 
gold. It keeps fresh and clean. 
Always looks like new. 


Recommended by a 
World Champion 


Peter McLaren, World Cham- 
pion Chopper, says: “‘The Plumb 
Scout Axe has the steel, the hard- 
ness, the temper, the correct 
taper of the blade, and the right 
balance for fast, easy cutting.” 


Be Plumb Official 


Get the Scout Axe always rec- 
ommended by headquarters and 
by a world champion chopper. 
Axe alone, $1.40; with leather 
sheath, $1.80. At any hardware 
store or Official Outfitters! 


FAYETTE R. PLUMB, Inc., 
Philadelphia, U.S. A. 





PLUMB 


DOUBLE LIFE 


Hammers Hatchets 
Files Sledges Axes 


There’ s wren in chopping when the blade sinks deep and chips fly free 


Amazing 

Chopping Records! 

Peter McLaren is 
now touring the United 
States challenging — 
chopper to cut throug 
one log in the time that 
he cuts through two 
logs. 


At Blytheville, Mo.: 
Competitor cut a 13- 
inch gum log in 2 min, 


sec. 
McLaren cut the 
same log in 47 seconds, 


At Steele, Mo.: 
Competitor cut a 16- 
ry gum log in 5 min. 


sec. 
on cut it in 1 
min. 45 


At Booneville, Miss. : 
16-inch hickory log: 
Competitor's time— 

7 min. 48 sec. 
McLaren's time—2 

min. 55 sec. 


lage Caruthersville, 
Competitor" s time— 
3 min. 40 sec. 
oP eee 8s time—55 


oe é-inch cottonwood 
log. 


Peter McLaren, Champion Chopper, 
tells how to sharpen your axe 





* Fig. 1. First position 


for honing 


Fig.2. Second position 
for honing 


its a Copy. Putemese. 1928. Vol. XVIII, 434.5, 9 2. 
for special ra: 
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Peter McLaren, a World Champion 
Chopper, tells here for the first time 
his method of sharpening a Scout Axe. 


“Most Scout Axes are never 
honed,”’ says McLaren, “‘and chop- 
ping is thus made slower and harder. 


“Before using, the edge should be 
touched up each time with a whetstone, 


“‘Hold the head of the axe as shown 
in Fig. 1. Rub the stone over the axe 
edge with a revolving motion, leaning 
the stone forward slightly. 


“Then turn the axe to position 
shown in Fig. 2 and repeat the revolv- 
ing motion on the opposite side of the 
blade. 


“The first operation turns the burr, 
or wire edge, to the far side, and when 
you reverse the axe, the stone cuts it 
off.” 


If axe is nicked or very dull it should 
first be sharpened. Use a wet grind- 
stone, turned slowly-and with plenty of 
water. Or sharpen with a file. This 
will not draw the temper. 


Toa Act of ber 8% 1917, Tens 13, iia: 
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The Uniform Should Be 
Worn: 
1. At official Troop meet- 
ings, trips, rallies and public 
events, when Scouts attend in 


—* . 















a body. 

2. When taking tests or ap- 
i pearing before Court of Honor. 
| 3. When upon any Scout 
service or duty. 

4. It is permi sible also for 
schools, church or special 
occasions. 

5. IT IS WORN ALWAYS 
DURING ANNIVERSARY 
WEEK. 














The Lone Scout of the Sky 
The Story of Charles A. Lindbergh 
By James E. West 


With special contributions from Dr. John 
J. Finley, Com. Richard E. Byrd, 
Clarence D. Chamberlin 


It’s a story for boys, written by a boys’ 
man and every moment in it is as exciting 
as any novel. You can not afford to miss 
reading this Book. Three hundred pages; 
profusely illustrated. 


No. 3601. Price, $1.00 


SUGGESTIONS 





Firemaking Set 
Long wanted by Scouts who have had to 
make them for themselves with too often 
a scarcity of the right kind of material. 
Set consists of bow with leather thong, 
a drill and drill socket. Notched fire 
board and package of tinder. 


No. 1227. Prepaid. $1.00 each 


Flint and Steel Set 


Something every Scout should have for 
firemaking. Consists of piece of va- 
nadium steel and piece of quartz in a 
compact khaki carrying case, with extra 
pocket for tinder. 





It’s Easy to Order by Mail! 


Simply state the number, the quantity 
wanted, the name of the article, and, when 
necessary, state size and color. 

Figure up the total cost of the articles you 
order and enclose the amount required, in- 
cluding enough to pay postage according 
to the weight. 

The best way to send money is by post- 
office money order, express money order or 
your personal check. If you find it neces- 
sary to send currency, have the letter regis- 
tered, if possible. 

Our system makes it possible for us to deliver 
your order to the post-office or railroad com- 
pany WITHIN TWENTY-FOUR 
HOURS after we receive it. 





The New Handbook for Boys No. 1505. Prepaid. 60¢ The Scout Lumberjack Shirt 
Contains all the new requirements. Full M 4 No scout who likes to hike and enjoy the 
rds! of illustrations. Auto-indexed—each agnetic Compass great outdoors and be properly dressed 
. right-hand page heading is an index to Luminous; can be seen in the dark. Bar should be without this new, practical and 
; an the requirements. Contains, in addition, needle. 134 in. diameter, with case. comfortable Lumberjack Shirt. Because 
4 4 ’ 
ae Sign Language from Tomkins ‘“Uni- No. 1207. Prepaid. $1.25 each it is so sturdily made of strong, durable 
two versal Sign Language.” New scientific material, it is very appropriate for all 
articles by Government experts. First 3 ‘ kinds of activity, whether it be in warm 
+ Aid, Signaling, Tracks, Story of Migra- Litenite Compass or cool weather. They are made of 22-24 
min, tory Birds, Star Charts, Map Making, Here is an instrument for hiking at night, oz. all wool material. In boys’ sizes 12 to 
the Songs, Weather Study, etc. Imitation as north and south points are luminous. 18 years. 
— leather cover beautifully imposed. Floating dial instead of needle. Open case. No. 596 Grey, Blue and Green Plaid. 
a 16- No. 3100. 50c each No. 1206. Prepaid. $1.75 No. 597 Grey, Blue and Maroon Plaid. 
min. Each, $4.75 
in 1 ° 
Merit Badge Pamphlets Morse Signal Flags For men, order by collar size. 
— ; : Best quality muslin, size 24 x 24 in. Sold No, 599 Grey, Blue and Green Plaid. 
Rorcad An unsurpassed library on Scout activ- only in pairs, one red and one white with No. 600 Grey, Blue ‘and Maroon Plaid 
9 ities and vocations prepared by experts, opposite color in center. Strongly taped. Ea h, $5.00 . 
til and carefully revised and kept up to date. No. 1058. Prepaid. 25c pair ch, $5. 
Instruction in Merit Badge eeents, 
technical advice and bibliography in ea: ‘ . 
ee’ pamphlet. Also when subject lends itself, Signal Flag Kits is New Official Boy Scout 
ese page 2 of a rac * that Fr mve - These kits afford members of the Scout Flashlight 
vood a chapter on vocational guidance an organization a most unusual opportunity : 33 5 es ag 
self-help for the Scout. for obtaining complete signal flag outfits m7 gs rere pep dee, se Fosong 
at less than the actual value of the case ing light, suspended by its own ring as 
or Quantity Prices which holds them. Set consists of two 4 temporary tent light, or stood up erect 
iia pairs of flags, one pair for semaphore if desired. Has 200-foot range with focus- 
Copies One Subject Assorted signaling, provided with separate wooden ing lenses for spotlight or wide-area focus. 
25 or more 16c each 18c a and oe other — ge ong Switch permits use for signaling or it 
so or more 1Secuch ——Te_—_—ialing, with separate Tong, chs in aye fcr sendy Cae 
. h 16c ; ‘ - durable khaki-colored finish. 
oe 100 or more 13c eac a special case with adjustable shoulder No. 1278. P id 
= strap and rawhide thongs. Oe » 5 eee, $2.20 
Boy Scout Diary No. 1498 Shipping weight, 114 Ibs. 65c 
ond Nineteen Twenty Eight Edition. Good Little Giant Yucca 
en Tum Hints, Indian Signs, Tenderfoot One Hundred Mile Pedometer Firemaking Set 
1 Sie Knots, Signaling, Songs. rong a red ray vate take: pang wy Consists of bow with leather thong, a drill 
aaa . Illustrated. Scouts, Scout the fun o ng by knowing how lar an and drill socket and notched fire board 
satis Sends aie all ree oe fast you travel. Large dial spaced off in made of Yucca wood. This wood is 
oan : a uarters of a mile up to 10 miles; small especially recommended by Dudley W. 
— No. 3012. Prepaid 15¢ each dial registers up to too miles and repeats Smith, Champion Fire by Friction Ex- 
No. 3013. Leather Bound. automatically. Full directions with each pert of the World, for quick results. 
; $1.00 each pedometer. Package of tinder furnished. 
mom No. 3095. Cloth Bound. 50c each No. 1192. Prepaid. $2.00 each No. 1532. Prepaid. 1.00 
the 
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< SUPER QUALITY IN THESE > 


"TRUE TONE Trombones 
have many special features 

and prof i 

ackno 


wi 
made. T ° 
here, is one of the favorite 
models for band and orches- 
tra work. Very easy to learn 
to play; easy blowing; has a 
snappy, brilliant tone; pat- 
ented bell prevents splitting 
or breaking of the high notes; 
stockings and piston drawn 
from single piece of nickeled 
silver tubing. Small bore. 
ade in high or low pitch. 
; hereis no ; ot heey om 
or general playing or for 
School or Scout q 





‘THE No.13 TRUE TONE 

ig is oan of ons 
most popular models. It is 
really three trumpets in one. 
It stands in C and plays from 
music written for voice or 
Piano without transposing. 
Insert the Bb and A set-piece 
and you haveas fine a school 
band or orchestra trumpet 
as you could wish. 


. e084 4 


"THE C MELODY Saxo- 
phone is best for you if 
you want to play for fun, 
around home, with piano or 
voice.Butifyou wantto ad 
in the school band or orches- 
tra then you must choose 
one of the other models, 
Alto, Tenor, Soprano, Bari- 
tone, or Bass. We will be 
glad to give you our advice. 
Send coupon below for His- 
tory of Saxophone and com- 
plete catalog. Then you can 
order any one of the 9 mod- 
els for six days’ trial. 





<3 BUESCHER INS 





e Ax Y BOY who knows Band In- 
struments will tell you that the finest 
instrument you can own is a Buescher 
True Tone. In the School Band and the 
Scout Band, the boys who play Bueschers 
are looked-up to and respected because 
all the other fellows know that those boys 
have the best money can buy. 


People usually think they are the best 
players in the band, too. They generally 
take the solo parts and they are always 
the center of attraction on special. occa- 
sions. But the reason they get the credit 
for being the best players is because 
they have the best instruments. It is a 
lot easier to make beautiful music on a 
Buescher than on a cheap instrument. 


Now, the reason a Buescher instrument 
is easier to play is because every kind of 
instrument made by Buescher has 


Ss 
S 


Mention any oteee.. ..5.. 2.22.5 goo cele ccc ccee, 


special patented features which other 
makes do not have. The Trumpet has a 
fine valve action that ‘“‘works like light- 
ning.” The Saxophone has simplified 
keys and snap-on pads. The Trombone 
slides as “smooth as glass.” And every 
note on all of these instruments is in 
such perfect tune that all you have to do 
is to blow in the mouthpiece and push 
the right button. The Big Professionals 
almost always play Bueschers. 


Every boy should play some musical in- 
strument, not only because it’s so much 
fun but because Band Instrument prac- 
tice exercises the lungs and makes a boy 
strong and robust. Boys who can play 


Bu, one 


Band and Orchestra’ 
INSTRUMENTS 





BUESCHER BAND INSTRUMENT CO.. 2279 Buescher Block, Elkhart, Ind 360 
Gentlemen: Without obligating mein any way please send me your free literature. I am interested 
in the instrument checked here. Saxophone {() Cornet) Trampet(] Trombone() Tuba [) 


Do you play any instrument?.............. What?_.........--.-------.+----------------+----<-------- 
Write plainly Name, Address, Town and State in Margin Below 


When answering advertisements please mention BOYS’ LIFE 


always stand at the head 
of their classes at school. 


You would like to play in 
the band, wouldn’t you? Or you would 
like to have some of the fun that other 
fellows have whocan play? Well! Bues- 
cher will help you. Buescher makes it easy 
to buy a True Tone, the best instrument 
made, First, we let you try your favorite 
instrument in your own home for6 days. 
Then we make easy terms of payment, 
a little each month. And with each new 
Saxophone we give three lessons free. 


Send the coupon below for beautiful 
catalog describing your favorite instru- 
ment. And when you get the full de- 
tails talk it over with Dad and Mother. 
They will help you. Mail coupon today. 


BUESCHER BAND INSTRUMENT CO. 
2279 Buescher Block, Elkhart, Indiana 


wz 


_..-... How old are you?......--.-------- 
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Who’s Who This Month 


Authors 


Making Their Debut in Boys’ LIFE in Celebration 
of the Eighteenth Anniversary of 


Scouting in America 


and 


“Learning by Doing” 











Harold E. Haydon, eighteen years, Chicago, Ill., wrote 
the story on page 20 





De Vallon D. Scott, seventeen, Yonkers, N. Y., wrote 
the story on page 15 





Roy W. Mars, sixteen-year-old scout, Newport, Ky., . i 
wrote the story on page I2 George R. Nelson, eighteen, Stamford, Conn., wrote 


the story on page 6 












ay A 
——————— — — —_—- 


George Walker, sixteen, Hillside, N. J., wrote the 
story on page 14 





James S. Srachan, ninetcen-year-old Lone Scout, 
St. Cloud, Minn., wrote the story on page 10 







































— ; — —— John C. Foster, eighteen-year-old Eagle Scout of Narberth, - —— ae — 
Sea Scout Jack Holbrook, eighteen years old, wrote the account Pa., won Second Prize. His story, “Lone Eagle,” appears on Thomas M. Patterson, eighteen-year-old Eagle Scout of 
of his arctic voyage on page 12 page 7 St. Davids, Pa., wrote the account of his troop’s travels on page 30 
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“ H-e-r-b-e-r-t! What are you 
doing?” 


66 @ ND then—?” 
“And then I hauled eff and smacked him one 
in the epiglottis and—” 
“Herbert, I’ve told you several times that I 
disapprove of your slangy expressions.” . 

“But, mom, that’s not slang. I heard Doc Riley tell pop 
this morning that Mrs. Grey had a pain in her epiglottis 
and couldn’t talk, thank God, and after I hit Henry he 
couldn’t talk, so I musta hit him m—whatcha laughing at, 
mom?” 

“Nothing, Herbert.”” Sternly— “I never want to hear of 
you fighting again! You ought to be ashamed of yourself. 
Do you hear me?” 

Meekly— “Yes, mom.” 

“Tf you'd told me of this disgraceful affair before supper 
I'd have seen to it that you went to bed good and hungry to- 
night.” 

Discreet silence and the happy contemplation of a full 
stomach. 

“But I’ve made up my mind about one thing, young man, 
and that is that you’ll cease your dilly-dallying and delaying 
about weeding the garden at just 9 A. M. to-morrow. It’s 
getting so I can’t tell the weeds from the corn.” 

“Aw, mom.” 

“There is no need of your arguing. You've done nothing all 
vacation but swim and learn new slang. A little work in the 
garden won’t hurt you. Why, you’ve even neglected your 
scouting during the past few weeks.” 

This cut deeply. ‘‘I have not and you know I haven’t, mom. 
I’ve practised life-saving every day.” 

“Well, to-morrow you'll have a chance to save some of the 
vegetables from strangulation,” came the grim response. 

“But, mom, the paper says it’s gonna be hot to-morrow, and 
when you live so near the river and see all the fellows in 
swimmin’ while you’re weedin’ a crazy ole garden, you—” 
He trailed off, finding such an unhappy contemplation beyond 
all words. 

“Aren’t all the other fellows working‘ at least part of the 
time?” 

“No, mom, lookit Harry Dunn. He goes in every day.” 

“He can afford to. His father is the richest man in town; 
owns the theater and most of the real estate. But I refuse to 
stand here arguing with you. At nine o'clock to-morrow 
you’ll be doing something worth while for a wonder. No, sir, 
I don’t care to hear another word. Up to bed, young man.” 


AS AN army waginga losing battle against an acknowledgedly 
superior force gropes about for a means to draw forward, 
and finding none in the stone-walled resistance ahead gradually 
despairs and determines that retreat is the only method of 
salvation, so does Scout Herbert Slater, age thirteen, of Spring- 
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His Chance 


By George R. Nelson 
Illustrated by Bert Salg 


dale, cast a glance of despair at his mother, turn slowly and 
dispiritedly and thump heavily up the steps. 
‘**Good-night, Herbert.” 
A sullen, muffled ‘reply. 
cheerful. 


‘Even scouts can’t always be 


R. SLATER entered with a tired look, greasy hands 
and a dilapidated hand gasket. 

““That’s what made the whistling sound, mother. _I forgot 
to tighten one of the fool bolts in the head and this dingus 
blew out. I put in a new one.” 

“Oh, Fred, I want to speak to you about Herbert. _He’s been 
worrying me a great deal lately.” 

“Now, mother, don’t start that again. 
worse than any of the fellows he goes with.” 

“That’s just it. I don’t think his 
companionsareentirely desirable. Why, 
look at the slang he’s picked up—” 

“Well, what’s that? Why, holy 
mackerel, slang’s all right!” 

“Great! Holy mackerel! and 
here I am complaining about the boy’s 
companions when his own father uses 
such uncouth’ expressions. I’m 
punishing him to-morrow though. 
I’ve promised him an opportunity to 
weed the garden. It’s as much of a 
disgrace as his language.” 

Politic silence from the male half of 
the household. Continued upbraidings from the female three- 
quarters. Uncertain mutterings followed by subdued grunts. 
Lights going out. Silence—save for Herbert’s snoring. 

The next morning at 9 o’clock a fiery drum of a sun beat 
relentlessly down on a stooped and well-tanned lad. The 
sun was in its accustomed position, but Master Herbert Slater, 
like a fish out of water, was busy weeding a garden. Weeding a 
garden! Work for thoughtless, unimaginative people. Didn’t 
the noble Indians leave such work to their squaws? His 
much aggrieved mind hunted for some way out of the sordid 
task. There was none. His only hope lay in making the job 
appear less monotonous to himself. He thought a while, and 
then seizing a hoe with new vigor proceeded to attack the 
weeds at the base of a cornstalk. His ready mind dismissed the 
hoe and the cornstalk; he became a lumberjack in the Maine 
woods; his implement a huge axe and the plant before him a 
giant fir. The converted hoe whizzed downward swung by 
the powerful arms of the brawny lumberjack, the fir crashed 
to the ground and Herbert’s mother appeared in the door- 
way. 

“H-e-r-b-e-r-t! What are you doing? Do you realize you’re 
knocking down all the corn? Why I declare, what’s the matter 
with you?” 

Both the sun and Herbert bent earthward, one bri:ht—the 
other gloomy. The lumberjack became a downcast boy, the 
mighty axe a lowly hoe and the giant fir a mere cornstalk. 
Someone's always taking the joy out of life! 


You know he’s no 


UT why sulk if one’s game were interrupted? Hadn’t 

Scoutmaster Larry Walters said only the other night that 
life wasn’t all play, that hard work was essential to a clean, 
wholesome life; and that whatever one was working at one ought 
to work at well? Herbert distinctly remembered his closing 
words: “Just work hard and play clean, fellows, and when 
you get your ‘chance’—make it good! Make it good because 
you want it to be so, because we all want it to be so, but most 
of all because your mother and dad are praying that it be so.” 
Larry had lost his mother and father in a railroad accident some 
time before and the fellows all noticed the emotion and slight 
break in his voice as he said, ““—because your mother—and 
dad are praying that it be so.” 

He applied himself to the weeds, he snatched at them in a 
relentless, determined manner. They must come out and 
come out quickly. Larry was right; what a scout does must 
be done quickly and— 

Suddenly he rose to his feet. Hadn’t he heard a gurgling 
cry? There! Over there by the river! A flying form tearing 
through a forgotten garden, across a smooth lawn, and head- 
long into the river. There struggling in his last effort thrashes 
a dark form upon the water. With powerful overhand strokes the 
lad dashes to his aid. No time for words, no time for steady 
thinking—action—scout action; quick, clean-cut action—now! 
Even as he tears forward the unfortunate lad sinks. A final 
spurt and quick as a flash a surface dive. 

Bubbles on the water, two heads rising slowly. But see—the 
limp one in his water-crazed mind is groping for the last straw 
and is strangling our hero! They are about to.go under when 
Herbert draws back his right arm, pauses for a moment and 


then drives it-directly to the point of the jaw of the fellow he is 
rescuing. There is no further struggle, but the effort has tired 
the brave scout. He fights off a chill that is penetrating his 
soaked garments and a dizziness that is ringing in his head. 
He closes his eyes and rests a moment. There flashes across 
his brain Larry’s words: “Make your chance good . . . be- 
cause your mother and dad are praying—” There’s new life, 
new vigor in his body, new purpose and determination in his 
mind. Scout spirit, of course. 


Acrown has suddenly and almost miraculously gathered 

upon the bank; a policeman wades in knee-deep and 
stretches forth his arms. Others follow him. Shouts fill the 
air “Why, it’s Harry Dunn! Who saved him?” ‘“He’s only 
a kid!” “Huh? But did you see him rap him one in the 
kisser?” ~“‘It’s Herb Slater; atta boy, Herbie!” ‘“Risked | 
his life—!” ‘‘Sure—he’s a scout!” 

Herbert’s mother presses forward and kisses her son with 
tears in her eyes. ‘‘My boy, my wonderful boy,” she sobs. 
The crowd is steadily increasing, but as they press forward 
with congratulations mother and son withdraw to the house to 
enjoy each other’s company; to be with just each other. 

“And then,” said dad at supper, “he offered a money 
reward, but of course I wouldn’t accept it. So he invited us 
all to attend his theater to-night as honorary guests. We'll all 
help with the dishes, won’t we, Herbert? As mother washes 
them, you can rescue them from the water and I’ll dry them. 
Let’s go now!” ; 

Household tasks over, the Slater family betook themselves 
to the movies, where Herbert lost himself in rapt joy during a 
wild western cowboy picture before the lights went on and 
Mr. Dunn stepped upon the stage. There was no need to 
introduce himself, for he was well-known; no need to announce 
his purpose, for his son’s morning adventure was equally well 
known. In a few words he expressed his gratitude and heart- 
felt thanks and declared that he felt everyone was anxious 
to hear a few words from the hero who was present that 
evening. 

Pushed unwillingly forward by his parents Herbert stumbled 
to the platform ’midst a wild clamor of hand-clapping, feet 
stamping, and cheers. He surveyed the enthusiastic audience 
and began quite uncertainly: ‘It wasn’t nothing—anything. 
I just jumped in and got 
im. He thought I was 
trying to ruin him and he 
grabbed me, so I hauled off 
and smacked him one on the 
epiglottis and dragged him 
in. That’s all, I guess.” 

(Concluded on page 65) 


“You're knocking down all the corn’? 
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Lone Eagle 


“ UMRUG!” said the old, bent 
trapper, stroking his long white 
beard and looking intently at 
the listening group. ‘What do 

you know about fighting Indians?” Old 

Rob was rarely talkative, but now he would 

not allow himself to be interrupted, ‘and his 

eves kindled with that fiery enthusiasm that 
was so characteristic of the ‘White Hunter” 
of old North Dakota. Rob’s speech was 
filled with contempt, for had not the village 

“blow-hard” just related a thrilling story 

of the Old Indian days? And had not old 

Rob listened to it? 

“What know you?”’ He went on in his 
high-pitched and cracked voice. ‘You with 
all your Winchesters, your revolvers, and 
your cowardly modern ways? Humbug! 
There are no men among you. The old days 
are dead and the real men died with them. 
Humbug!” 

Jake, the cause of this sudden outburst, 
merely sneered and said, ‘‘ Waal, old frizzled 
beard, I guess you’re still. kicking around, 
aren’t you? How do you.account fer that?” 

“T am alive, Jake, and I’ve been very 
much alive all my days. Indians, Pouf! 
I reckon I could spin a yarn about them all 
right:” 

‘“‘Let’s hear it, Rob,” came the chorus 
from a group ranging in years from fifteen 
to fifty. 

Rob took his seat on an empty flour barrel 
jin the corner of the village store and after 
settling down he drew out his pipe. 

“Ugh, I like to smoke when I talk, kind 
o’ brings back mem’ries.” Then, pointing 
with the stem of his pipe, he began his 
strange and thrilling tale. 

“Tt was off in them high mountains and it 
happened before the oldest of you had learned 
the taste of meat. It was as though the good 
God had taken a little bit of heaven, like 
a rough jewel, and set it down out there. 
The prairie was black with buffalo, the 
streams held fish without number and there 
was no lack of nature there, my children. 

“T was not alone. There was another 
man with me, a real man, even though his 
skin was red. There are some, my children, 
whose hearts are white under their red skin. 
There were not many then; but, yes, there 
were some. He was an Ojibway and his 
name was Lone Eagle. Our meeting was 
strange. He would have scalped me as I 
slept, my children, if his foot had not slipped, 
and Pouf! over the bank and into the river 
below he went. For a moment I stood watching him. Had 
there been a look of appeal in his eyes or had he called for aid 
I should have stood still. My heart was hard then. But no! 
Too proud to cry for aid, and in his eyes, as they met mine, 
only the look of hatred of the redman for the white. He would 
have killed me, my children, but when a man is as brave as 
that, what would you? In a moment I was beside him.” 

“Bah! Why didn’t ye let the pesky critter drown?” in- 
terrupted Jake. : 

“Tf I had let the ‘pesky critter,’ as you call him, drown, 
I would not now be relating this strange tale. That would be, 
no doubt, quite agreeable to you, Mr. Jake. Hey?” 

Jake’s grunt was drowned in a peal of laughter. 


“Well, I was a strong swimmer and soon got him to shore ~ 


where the bank wasn’t so carnsarned steep and helped him 
out. When I had climbed out he had already recovered his 
knife and stood waiting for me.” 

_Rob paused dramatically and took a long draw on his 
pipe. 

“Did he go fer ye?” inquired several eager voices. Even 
Jake edged closer. 

“Have I not said that he was a man?” Rob resumed. “He 
came closer to me, knife in hand. I had nothing. But he 
meant no harm, for he tossed the knife at my feet, drew him- 
self up so, flinging his arms wide apart like this, and holding 
his chin proudly in the air. 

“*Strike!’ he said, ‘Lone Eagle would have scalped White 
Hunter as he slept. White Hunter drew Lone Eagle from 
—e waters. Lone Eagle’s life belongs to White Hunter. 
Take it!’ : 


“I picked up the knife and handed it back to him, saying, ; 


‘Lone Eagle, I do not want it.’ 

‘““Lone Eagle would have scalped White Hunter; did not 
White Hunter hear his words?’ 

“T nodded and said, ‘Lone Eagle is a man. His heart is 
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They strove to push each other off the narrow ledge 


white though his hide is red. Let him keep his life and his 
knife; I do not want them.’ 

“White Hunter’s skin is white but his heart is big and red. 
He too is a man, and Lone Eagle is his brother until Manitou 
calls him to the Happy Hunting Grounds. I have spoken.’ 

“**Go your way, Lone Eagle, and I’ll go mine!’ I said coldly. 


“TF COULD not induce him to leave me. He argued that 
the Blackfeet were on the war-path and I was in grave 

danger both from them and his own people unless he were 

with me. In vain did I tell him I could take care of myself. 

«Lone Eagle will make himself as small 4s the ant and move 
as softly as the panther, so that his brother of the great heart 
shall not see nor hear"him; but he will stay with his brother.’ 

““So he stayed. I saw nothing of him, nor did I hear him. 
I thought he had gone. One evening I called him, and he 
stood before me as though the very ground opened up. I 
don’t mind saying that I was startled. I told him he could 
stay with me if he chose. After that we were inseparable. 
I was young and thought I knew everything. There are men 
like that now-a-days,”’ (this with a glance toward Jake). “But 
I soon learned different. I decided to take my skins back to 
the Post and told Lone Eagle to be gone. 

“*Not yet, Great Heart; wait, and before the sun has gone 
seven times around the sky, Lone Eagle will be back to go 
with his brother to the fort.’ 

“Let it be as you wish. But where go you in those seven 
days?’ 

“Why should not my brother know? In the lodge of the 
Great Grizzly Bear, Mishe Mokwa, which is my tribe, there 
sits the White Rose alone. She asks of the Sun, ‘‘ Where is 
Lone Eagle?” The Sun answers her not, neither does the 
moon tell her,’ nor the stars. She looks out over the prairie; 
it too is empty, and the heart of White Rose is sad. Great 
Heart, she is fair and I would look upon her ere I go with 
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you. Let my brother wait and ere the sun 
has seven times gone to sleep I shall join him.’ 

‘And so, my children, he went. 

“T waited for six days and then laughed 
at myself for dreaming that he would come 
back. So I packed my skins and set back- 
trail. 

“T was eating breakfast the next morning 
when I heard the crackling of twigs. A red- 
skin, my children may tread ‘as stealthily 
as a cat but the trapper has ears of the mouse. 
I grabbed my gun, turned,and saw a painted 
savage creeping upon me. My rifle leaped to 
my shoulder at will and@T fired. He fell dead: 
Before I had half a chance to reload, six as 
hideous as himself sprang upon me from all 
sides at once. I had no chance. I was 
frightened, my children, not of death but of 
the ordeal that I-knew would come before 
death. I am afraid I but illy kept back my 
fear.. They noticed my terror,-for one of 
them, with three eagle feathers in his hair, 
shook a knife at me and said: ‘Dog of a pale- 
face and son of a dog has slain Black Buffalo 
and his heart is like water in his breast for it.’ 
They forced me to walk, bound though I was, 
and taunted me. ‘The Blackfeet are warriors 
and will not touch faintheart“but the young 
braves and squaws shall spit tipon him and 
tear out his hair and eyes’ And*their children 
shall strip the: flesh from his back to make 
thongs for their whips. “I-have spoken.’ 


H®é HAD spoken, my braves, more than 

I dared to listen to. In such a fashion 
wearrivedin camp. They dumped me into a 
wigwam and left me to my thoughts. Which 
weren’t very pleasant because of the impend- 
ing doom and the infernal howlings of the 
squaws over the dead Black Buffalo. Two 
warriors came finally and carried me, bound 
tightly, and set me with my back resting 
against the sides of the wigwam. An old 
squaw came up and scratched my face with 
her talons until the blood ran. A warrior 
sent her sprawling away and pointed to a 
stake driven into the earth in the center of 
aclearing. He sneered, ‘Look, paleface dog. 
When we have torn his heart out it will be 
your turn!’ 

“T looked and saw a noisy crowd of 
squaws and naked children striking and tear- 
ing at something. It was a man, white as 
a sheet, perhaps a trapper like myself—I 
never found out. As he looked at me— 
I remember that look, for it burned my very 
heart and the mark remains there to this 
day, my children. Yes, they bound him to the stake. 
I dared look no more, but I could not shut my ears 
because my arms were bound. The man began to scream 
and implore for mercy—but enough—my children, I can not 
continue, I dare not!” 

“But what did they do to him?” asked the youngest of us. 

“Nay, my young brave, do not ask me,” replied the withered 
old man. ‘There are some things that it is better to leave out 
ina tale. Hey, Jake?” 

Jake had become intensely interested in the narrative and 
was pleased to have been appealed to. “Ah, that’s so, an’ I 
reckon this here is one o’ them. Let’s hear the rest o’ the tale.” 

“Well, my children, when it was over the squaws fell on 
me again with their infernal talons. They tore out clumps of 
my hair and flung it to the winds and would have made short 
work of me had not two young braves driven them away. 
They took me back into my wigwam, and, fast bound as I was, 
lashed me to a pole. 

“‘Paleface Dog, white squaw who has slain a Blackfoot, 
stay there, and before the sun has warmed the earth for two 
crow flights to-morrow you shall feel even that which the other 
paleface felt. We shall then see how much the paleface squaw 
can stand,’ said one of them. 

“You may think it strange, my children, but I envied the 
man who was dead. I tried not to think. But the night 
brought with renewed vividness the horrors of the day. Per- 
haps it was midnight, perhaps later—I never found out. It was 
at least after the camp had been hushed and the cackling of 
the old squaws had become an unpleasant memory. But at 
a certain moment I heard a dull sound, a low, gurling moan. 
Then the flap was suddenly raised, and, with snake-like move- 
ments, a figure, knife in hand, glided to my side and whispered 
in my ear, so low that it was but a breath, ‘Is my brother 
awake?’ 

(Continued on page 57) 





BOYS’ LIFE 


What Kind of College Is Best? 


HEN anyone starts talking about going to 

college, it is the big colleges that first come to 

mind—the great state universities, like the 

University of Illinois and the University of 
Wisconsin and the University of Washington and the Uni- 
versity of North Carolina and all the rest. Then there are 
the great private institutions like Harvard and Yale and 
Princeton. Everyone wants to go to one of the big ones. 
But it is not possible for everyone to do so. And gradually, 
as those fellows who find it is not practicable to. go to one of 
the well-known universities begin to look up smaller places, 
they find that hundreds of little colleges offer peculiar advan- 
tages that many of the greatest institutions in the country 
cannot give. 

There are three little colleges for every big one in this 
country, and while nearly twice as many students now go to 
big universities as to small colleges, hundrgds of thousands of 
students enroll in the smaller institutions every year. In all, 
there are 726,124 students enrolled in American colleges, 
according to the last yearly figures available. More than 
200,000 of them are in small colleges. 

What is more, some of the biggest men in the country come 
from small colleges... President Coolidge is a graduate of 
Amherst, where the enrollment is about 700. Elihu Root 
graduated from Hamilton, where there are fewer than 500 
students. It would be possible to go on indefinitely men- 
tioning name after name. 

Let us suppose Bill Friedler lives in Kalispell, 

Ohio. We will say he wanted to go to the Uni- 
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versity of Ohio with his chum, Dan Woodley, who graduated 
with him from high school. But he could not do it. His 
father and mother did not have the money to send him to 
college. Besides that, his father had just been through a 
serious illness, and Bill was needed around the place a good 
deal of the time to see that everything was going right. His 
mother depended on him. 

Since he couldn’t go to Ohio State, Dan looked up Laurel 
College, in a town only about forty miles from his own home. 
Laurel would not be as expensive as Ohio State, and he could 
get home each week-end. Besides that, in these days of auto- 
mobiles, he. could get home at almost any time in a couple 
of hours in an emergency. Moreover the expense at Laurel 
would be considerably less, even aside from the opportunity 
of spending each week-end at home. 

In the end, without knowing very much about what Laurel 
had to offer, he decided to go there. He had to do that, or 
give up college altogether, at least for the time being. When 
he started for Laurel he had an idea that perhaps after a single 
year he could change over and finish at Ohio State. 

Within a month after registering, Bill had turned out for 
football, joined the Laurel Debating Club, and been elected 
a member of the Freshman Show Committee that had charge 
of a big Freshman blow-out scheduled each February. 

That Bill should come out for football was the most sur- 
prising thing of all. His gymnasium weight was 134, and he 
had never played football in his life. He was not very fast, 
and had never played games of any kind very much. At a 
big place jike Harvard or Ohio State he probably never 
would have seen a football, except when somebody punted 
one in a game.. At big places like those only one man out of 
twenty or thirty, or maybe out of fifty or sixty, ever comes 
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out for the team at all—and few of them are kept on the 
squad after the first two or three weeks. But at small colleges 
more than half the fellows in the entire student body some- 
times turn out for the team. Bill, for example, felt that he 
had no possible chance of making the team himself, but got 
a lot of fun and good training out of it, day after day: He was 
kept on the squad right through the season, as substitute 
quarter on the second eleven. He played through the whole 
season, getting into a practice scrimmage occasionally, until 
the squad was disbanded a few days before the final game, 
when only the ’Varsity and substitutes were kept to make 
the trip that wound up the season. 

Much to his surprise Bill was told by the coach that he 
had made good progress, and by putting on a few more 
pounds of weight would have a good chance of playing substi- 
tute quarter-back on the ’Varsity the following fall. That 
would mean he would have an almost certain chance to win 
his ’Varsity “‘L”’ before he graduated, if he kept on at Laurel. 


| 5 Sr found a good illystration of the difference between 
sitting on the bleachers at a big university to watch the 
prize athletes compete and having a chance -to take part in 
everything at a small college, as in the case of Monte Gates, 
the Laurel track captain. 

At high school Monte’s 

chum -had’ been the best 

half-miler in the school, 

while Monte was consid- 

eredonlyadub. Thechum 


went to the state university. Each year he turned out for 
the track team, but he never made it. His best time in 
the half was 2:07. That is pretty good time, as every 
middle-distance man knows, but it was not quite fast enough. 
Not at the state university. The top-notchers there were 
too good. 

But at Laurel, Monte turned out for the track team just 
because everyone else did. He decided he would try out for 
the distances, the mile and two-mile, because he was so slow. 
Day after day he would come out and trot around the track 
like a plow-horse, around and around and around. Since 
Laurel had only two other distance men that year Monte 
had a chance, even while he was still a freshman, to run on 
the team. Every now and then, when there were only four 
or five entries altogether in a dual meet, he would get. third 
place. By the end of sophomore year he had improved a 
good deal. He even got inside five minutes, for the first time 
in his life. That was good enough to win first place in the 
final meet; Monte took it in 4:56. As a Junior he won right 
along, and at the end of the season was elected captain of the 
team. He got a lot of fun and experience, and responsibility, 
and good athletic training out of his practice. It gave him 
a lot of confidence. But the best time he ever made in the 
mile was 4:51 and in the two-mile 10:15. Those records in 
the mile and two-mile are not as good as 2:07 in the half. 
At the state university 2:07 was not even good enough to 
put Monte’s chum on the team; at Laurel 4:51 was good enough 
to make Monte track captain. 

Bill found that Monte was planning to go up to the state 
university for post-graduate work, after getting his degree 
at Laurel. Knowing that even after. having been track 
captain at Laurel he would not be fast enough to hold his 
own against the crack distance men at State, he planned to 
switch over and go in for cross-country work, with a good 
chance to make the harrier team. If he had gone to the 
state university in the first place he probably never would 
have done any running at all. 

NE of the things that 
impressed Bill Fried- 





ler at Laurel was that 
so many of the students 
were fixed about the 
way he was, with a 
home somewhere near 
at hand. More than 
half the entire student 
body were drawn from 
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FOR ALL BOYS 


the surrounding regions, within a radius of thirty or rorty 
miles. With many of them, as with Bill, Laurel represented 
ta college chance; if it had not been for the local institution 
they would not have been able to plan for college at all, 
or at least would have had to postpone their going for a year 
or more. 

The cost of going to a small college is lower, on the average, 
than that of going to any of the larger institutions. About 
750 a year will cover the entire expense at most small 
colleges quite comfortably. That includes everything— 
books, laundry, carfare, occa- 
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sional extra meals and all the 
rest. For students who live 
at home, or get some of their 
meals at home, or go home for 
each week-end, the cost is 
even less. 

It is interesting to compare 
the small-college expense 
with that of the larger institu- 
tions. At the big state uni- 
versities the cost is apt to 
average about a_ thousand 
dollars a year. It is lower at 
some, and there are often ex- 
cellent opportunities at state 
universities for students to earn 
at least a part of their expense 
money—but even at that the 





found himself in the thick of things. 
Class work and debating and vari- 
ous evening meetings took up every 
minute of his time that was not 
absolutely needed for study or the 
different activities he had pledged 
himself for. Twice, to his great 
delight, he had been invited’ around 
to meetings of the English Club, 
that represented the high point of 





outlay averages about 30 per cent. more than at the small 
colleges. To understand this fully one has to add to the 
figures given in most state universities catalogues a lot 
of miscellaneous figures for incidentals—books and clothes, 
and the hundred-and-one small things that are continually 
turning up. Even more expensive than the state univer- 
sities, there are the big private colleges, like Yale and 
Princeton, or Stanford on the Pacific Coast. The average at 
most of them is around $1,500 a year, and it takes a good deal 
of economy to get below $1,250. 

At colleges like Laurel, the tuition runs around $75 a 

semester, or $150 a year. A room in the college dormitory 
will be $65, say. Board at the college inn is about $200. 
That totals $415, on just the three items that most college 
catalogues are definite about—board, room and _ tuition. 
On top of that it is necessary to put clothes and books, and 
various laboratory fees and special charges of one kind and 
another, and laundry every week, and athletic dues and the 
everlasting “extras” that nobody can ever get away from 
—everything from an occasional admission to a movie 
to a doctor’s bill for operating on an infected finger or a 
week in the college hospital. At Marietta College, located 
at Marietta, Ohio, the tuition is $150, college rooms run from 
$60 up, and board is $250. Doane College, at Crete, Neb., 
charges $150 for tuition, $72 for a college room, and $180 
for board. That is about the way the figures run. At Pomona 
College, in Southern California, tuition is $200, college rooms 
are $100 or more, and board is $260. 
It seems surprising that the college catalogues give so little 
idea of what a student is up against in the way of extras. 
Pomona, for instance, gives $650 as its estimate for the ex- 
pense of a college year, although those three items of board, 
room and tuition alone come to $560. The catalogue of 
Williams College, at Williamstown, Mass., is:a little more 
generous; the Williams College authorities estimate a mini- 
mum expense of $30 for books, $40 for laundry, and so on, 
and $20 for athletic fees and things like that—nearly a 
hundred dollars for those three “extras” alone. But Amherst 
gives the minimum expense for the year as $709, although 
tuition is $300, college board is $324, and the cheapest room 
in the college buildings is $65—a total of $680. 

Before the football season was over at Lauvel, Bill Friedler 
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the Laurel undergraduate intel- 
lectual activity. It was quite an 
honor, and indicated that in all 
probability Bill would receive an 
invitation to join the club before the end of the year. 

If he had been going to a big state university or an equally 
large private college, Bill would have had little chance for 
anything like that. It was to Professor Gammell that Bill 
attributed, and rightly, his English Club invitations. #®ro- 
fessor Gammell was Bill’s teacher in Freshman Composition. 
Like ‘the other English teachers, he had formed the habit of 
looking the freshmen over pretty carefully each year for 
possible English Club candidates. Anyone he thought was 
promising would pretty surely be invited around to the 
club sooner or later. 

Since Professor Gammell was on the Laurel Athletic Com- 
mittee and was on the football field nearly every afternoon 
during the season to help coach the team, Bill had already 
seen quite a little of him. He realized that this was another 
small-college advantage: he was getting a chance to see much 
more of his professors than would have been the case in a 
large institution. 


Ne that the classes are much smaller at places like 
Laurel than in bigger colleges; as a matter of fact, they 
are not. In that, the little colleges fall between the big 
private colleges and the state universities. At the great 
state universities, it is true, the classes are larger, but this 
is not the case with places like Princeton. Adding up the 
student and faculty figures for Harvard, Yale, Princeton, 
Dartmouth, and Stanford shows that they average one pro- 
fessor for every eight students. At small colleges scattered 
through different parts of the country, the average is about 
one faculty member to every’ ten students. Picking such 
colleges as Adrian in Michigan, Beloit in Wisconsin, Earlham 
in Indiana, Gallaudet in Washington, D. C., Trinity in Con- 
necticut, Kenyon in Ohio, Occidental in Southern California, 
and Carlton in Minnesota makes a pretty typical line-up, 
and gives about that average—one teacher to every ten 
students. Of the big private colleges, Yale has one faculty 
member for every twelve students, and Dartmouth one to 
every eleven, but Harvard and Stanford each have less than 
seven students to each professor. 

At state universities—Wisconsin, California, Michigan, 
Washington, Minnesota, Nebraska and Iowa State—there 
is an average of one professor to seventeen students. The 
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smallest college on that list has a student 
body of almost 8,000, and some of the classes 
are, of course, tremendous. '' Some: state uni- 
versities, like Wisconsin, have a proportion 
about like that of the small colleges—one teacher 
to ten students. But others have comparatively 
small faculties for big numbers of students. The 
University of Nebraska has 315' faculty members 
for 9,900 students, and the University of Wash- 
ington has 275 teachers for 9,261 sttiderits—one 
professor for more than thirty students—according to ‘figures 
given out by the United States Bureau of Education. 


B.. Bill Friedler found that even though the classes in 
small colleges are often just as big as those in big ones, he had 
a chance to see a whole lot more of his professors. It seemed 
as though every time he walked around a corner in the town 
he met one of the professors he knew. That was because 
the whole college community was small, as it is in a small 
town as compared to a big city. He found that he met the 
same professors over and over again in all sorts of different 
places—athletics, hiking, church, and in the evening. He 
found that in a small college each student gets to know the 
whole faculty, while each professor gets acquainted’ with the 
entire entering class. He found that in a small college a 
student will have two or three different courses with the same 
professor. He decided that Professor Gammell could not 
look over any paper he handed in without-thinking: ‘‘Here’s 
that Bill Friedler again; wonder how he’s: done this -time. 
He’s got to put on another ten pounds if he expects to make 
a real quarter-back next year, but maybe I’ can teach him 
how to write English, even if he doesn’t.” 
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~ YES smarting and red rimmed; lips cracked with 

the frost, raw and bleeding; face and _ cheeks 

burst and blackened with the cold; still he kept 

grimly on, staggering weakly over mere ant-hill 

drifts of snow. Sixty below! Sixty below and no place to 
seek refuge. 

It was much too cold to travel; wise men do not mush on 
when it is cold enough to frost the lungs. Constable Orrin 
had to keép mushing, or he would ultimately perish. His 
trail-wise dogs did not want to go on. Too tired and too 
cold to pull the sled, all they wanted was to curl up in a deep 
drift and sleep. 

Sleep! That was what he wanted . . . but he well knew 
the result of such an action. 

The trail of the dogs was bloody; their pads were cut from 
breaking the hard snow. At first he had buoyantly set 
forth, breaking a trail before them on his snow-shoes, but 
that was weeks ago, when he had first started. Now it was 
all he could do to stagger half-blinded behind the team, 
hanging to the gee-pole in a listless manner. He lurched 
against the pole and it got him in the middle; the dogs had 
stopped—that was it. 

Mush! Mush! Mush-oo! He crawled to his feet and 
lashed out with his heavy whip. The dogs snarled and pulled 
at the sagging traces; the sled moved slowly on again. Mush, 
mush, his lips were stiffening, for he could barely form the 
words. Blood trickled into his mouth; it was salty; he 
wondered if he had been crying. 

Up above him the sky was gray and overhanging, gray and 
cold like marble. A wind sprang up from a mere breeze. 
Wind signified a blizzard and a blizzard spelled death. 

As soon as he thought of this he felt the snow lashing into 
his face. It was drifted snow being blown about. Like sand 
from a powerful sand-blast, cutting, burning and boring, 
straight into his face. They seemed to be alive, these glassy 
particles. 

On, on! Mush-oo. The animals were crouching to the 
snow; no woodsman could disregard that sign. His whip 
snarled out. Laughing loudly, he followed in the wake of 
the snarling team. He was still boss of that snarling pack, 
but for how long? Seized by the wind, his laughter was 
fairly torn from his mouth. He liked to laugh; it was the 
only noise that his lips need not form. Something to break 
the infernal stillness of death. 

The snow was coming faster now; he could barely see in 
front of him. The wind’s velocity was increasing. Relent- 
lessly he used his whip on the dogs, and they, poor brutes, 
did their best. Utterly exhausted as the dogs were, they 
were not worse off than this man-demon behind them, driving 
himself along with 
sheer nerve. Their 
race was with Death; 
that added to their 


speed. 
Cold. His mind 


wandered. Back 
home they stopped 
working when it got 
fifteen below; even 
ten was unusual. 
Hothouse plants! 
What could they 
know of a cold they 
would never dream 
of. He could tell 
them what coldness 
was. Cold that 
seared the lungs as 
though it was fire; 
cold that tore 
through the bones, 
seeming to fairly 
crack them; a cold- 
ness that tore at 
your face and made 
your nostrils brittle 
—cold that was so 
cold that it was 
heat! 

His parka was a 
mass -of snow and 
frozen breath; all 
except the hood of 
wolverine fur, for it 
will not retain the 
icy breath. His moc 
casins were huge un 
gainly bundles of 
solid ice, while his 
mittens were two 
stiff board-paddles- 
utterly useless. The 


- Ekak’s Ego 


Orrin sat up. 


tingling in his hands and feet was gone—so was all feeling. 
Frozen? He shouldn’t wonder. 

There was a curious buzzing in his ears; the Northern 
Lights seemed to tear up the sky into vari-colored squares; 
his dogs seemed to stop and leer at him like devils . . . and 
then he fell over with the gee-pole . . . 

Far away he heard his dogs snarling, and he knew they were 
tangled in the mess of harness. He must separate them; 
but he could not stir. He would die fighting; the words 
seemed to be written some place. Die fighting! That was 
the way the Mounties die. Grimly struggling, he managed 
a sitting posture, and then more painfully set out to crawl. 
Millions of needles seemed to be pricking him, glistening 
needles that he could not see. 


RRIN choked and his eyes watered; the air was heavy 

with the smell of burning seal-oil. Gazing about him 
he saw that it was burning in a small tinpan-like affair. 
By the light of this combination lamp and heater, he saw 
that the wall surrounding him was of ice. From this he 
deduced that he was in an Eskimo winter house—igloo. 

There was no one to be seen in the semi-darkness. And 
as he gazed upwards, he saw the reason for the igloo being 
filled with smoke; the blizzard had hermetically sealed the 
aperture at the top with hard-packed snow. 

He discovered that his moccasins were loosened and that 
his mittens were gone. His hands were heavily coated with 
grease, and by the feeling of his feet he knew that they were, 
too. Bear fat all melted: wasn’t that good for frost-bite. 
Of a certainty he felt no burning sensations in his hands or 
feet. But his face was burning; two big blisters shone 
angrily red on his cheeks—burns from the frost-bite! 

Orrin sat up. The air, while stifling, was much more 
comfortable than it was outside. From the tunnel entrance 
there came occasionally the sound of the angry wind whining 
like a thousand leashed dogs. Snow was sifted in, despite the 
length of the tunnel. 

He lay back thinking of the miserable time he had had. 
Two weeks ago he had set out, trailing an Eskimo fur thief. 
A man who had not only stolen furs from the traps, but had 
attempted to murder a Cree Indian. There were two charges 
against him, larceny and attempted manslaughter—serious 
charges. Two weeks of steady, grueling trailing, and then 
to lose your man in a blizzard. Oh, the bitterness of it. But 
perhaps he had not lost out. This was an Eskimo village, 
and mayhap the fugitive was in it now. 

His musings were disturbed by the noise of someone com- 
ing through the tunnel; he gazed anxiously, for he knew it 
was his host and savior. 





BOYS’ LIFE 


By Lone Scout James S. Strachan 
Illustrated by Harold N. Anderson 


A tall Eskimo entered, followed by his family. On his 
face was a smile of welcome, as he welked over to Orrin 
with outstretched hand. 

“ Me—Kolah,” he said in English. Orrin arose and grasped 
his hand, and shook it warmly. 

“T want to thank you for saving my life,” he said simply. 

Kolah emitted a single chuckle. ‘You only ten twent’ 
feet from door wen you fall. Kolah see you fall, an’ take 
you in.” That, then, thought the constable, accounted for 
the snarling of his dogs; they were being received by their 
Eskimo brethren in an altogether hostile manner. 

“T was all in,” returned Orrin. “I simply could not walk 
another foot. The cold, I guess, and the wind.” 

During this conversation, the Eskimo woman had been 
preparing a meal. The constable sat in the circle with the 
rest of the family. A semi-frozen. whitefish—kaktat—was 
handed to him. He gazed curiously around for the correct 
way to eat it. It was eaten much like we eat corn on the 
cob; grasped by the tail and head, the meat was torn from 
the spinal column. The fish was raw and slightly “high.” 
But as a whole it was not unpalatable. After all civilized 
people eat raw oysters and “gamy” venison; so what can 
be the difference? 

The seal meat had a peculiar taste that Orrin did not care 
for, and the Eskimo woman, seeing this, made haste to pass 
him a bowl of caribou meat. This he enjoyed immensely. 
The scalding tea he drank in huge gulps, this giving him a 
new feeling and throwing off the sleepiness that the cold 
had brought on. 

After the meal was over, Constable Orrin immediately 
started to make inquiries concerning the man he was pur- 
suing. Kolah would give no information, but rose and silently 
departed. Orrin, meanwhile, amused himself by looking 
at the paraphernalia concerned with the Eskimo lives, and 
with looking at the abashed children, who stayed as far 
from him as they could get. 

A short time later Kolah returned, bringing with him a tall, 
proud-looking man, to whom he showed a marked deference. 

Orrin had no difficulty in deducing that this man was 
chief of the tribe. His very bearing showed that. Accus- 
tomed to reading the faces of white men, the constable had 
as little trouble here: a man accustomed to having his own way 
—Orrin thought—and always considered himself above the 
others both mentezlly and socially. A man selfish and essen- 
tially egotistical—blindly so. How correct his deductions 
were may easily be seen. 

“Him—Ekak, chief,” said Kolah. The constable nodded. 
“Him wan’ know w’at you wan’ here.” 

Without a word Orrin pulled off his parka and his leather 

. shirt, standing then 
in the scarlet tunic 
of a Canadian 
Mounted Policeman. 
The chief’s eyes nar- 
rowed slightly as he 
beheld this. 

“T have come 
here,” the constable 
replied, “in search 
of a fugitive Eskimo. 
He has committed a 
crime—two crimes, 
stole furs and shot a 
Cree Indian in the 
shoulder. I have a 
reason to believe 
that he is here. I 
want him; he will 
get justice.” 

Kolah, the inter- 
preter, translated. 

“Why do you seek 
here? The man is not 
here.” Blood, 
thought Orrin, is 
thicker than water, 
even here. 

“Because the man 
fled in this direc- 
tion,” he explained. 
“He is short; and 
the Cree shot him 
in the leg below the 
knee.” He reached 
over and touched his 
left knee. Automati- 
cally, the chief bent 
over and _ touched 
his knee opposite 
the constable’s. 
(Concluded on page 
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R. JOHN BORDEN of 
Chicago likes to go 
to strange places, 
an ambition that 
he gratified by building a spe- 
cially fine ship to go up into the 
Arctic last summer. When he de- 
cided to take a Sea Scout crew to 
help sail that ship he picked out 
the eight luckiest boys in the world. 
Almost every Sea Scout in the 
Chicago district who was eligikle 
applied for the chance to go, but 
only eight were needed, and the 
lucky eight had some experiences 
and adventures that few boys, or 
men either for that matter, have 
ever had. Mr. Borden furnished 
all of dur heavy clothing and we 
had plenty of it to stand the coldest 
weather. Of course we were up 
there in the middle of summer, but 
we went farther north than any 
other American ship had been in 
those waters for twenty years, so 
twenty degrees above zero was to 
be expected, even in August. 

We sailed out of the Golden Gate 
on April 21, 1927, and made the 
first stop at Victoria, B. C., just a 
week later. That first week at sea 
showed what a fine ship wehad under 
us, for we struck some frisky weather 
right away after. But The Northern 
Light never faltered and we never 
had to reef our canvas until the 
wind got up to about seventy-five 
miles an hour, which it did later on 
farther north. This trip wasn’t 
much like the sailing we had been 
used to on Lake Michigan, where 
the longest cruise is only about two 
or three days between ports. We 
loaded supplies by the carload 
both at San Francisco and Victoria, 
for ports are few and far between 
up in that part of the world. 

The trip up through the Inside 
Passage is through some of the 
finest scenery in the world, a 
panorama of rocky islands, steep 
mountains, dense forests right to 
the water’s edge, occasional glaciers 
and even icebergs, as it was warming 
up enough to set a few of them on 
their way. Some of the channels 
were so narrow that it seemed as though there could not be 
any outlet, but we always found one ahead somewhere. At 
Ketchikan we saw the great salmon canneries, and at Juneau 
there was a gold mine on the side of the mountain above the 
town, looking as though it would slidg into the sea at the 
next moment, 

The Inside Passage was well protected against storms, and 
our chief duty was to keep a sharp lookout for rocks and ice. 
But when we got out onto the Gulf of Alaska we got some 
real weather. You know Alaska is where they manufacture 
all the bad storms that finally blow down into the good 
old U. S. A., and when you get them fresh off the snowy 
mountains and icy waters they have a lot more pep than 
they do after traveling a few thousand miles to reach the 
Great Lakes. 

We battled a fifty-mile gale most of the way across the 
Gulf, and some of the party who had always considered 
themselves good sailors found out that they were not entirely 
immune from the troubles that landlubbers are supposed to 
monopolize. We arrived at the island of Unga on May 3oth, 
took on a couple of native guides, and started for a point 
on the mainland where the big brown Kodiak bears were 
plentiful. Just before arriving at this spot, Canoe Bay, we 
saw the twin volcanoes of Pavloff Bay, a pair of perfectly 
conical mountains with a snow blanket from the top almost 
to the shore line, just like the decorations on Japanese fans and 
teacups. ; 

The trip into Canoe Bay had a little thrill for us. The 
entrance is very narrow, though the bay inside is several 
miles in area. The tides run very strongly in this latitude, 
particularly in a place like this, but we thought it was possible 
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to go in under power even with the tide running out like a 
mill-race. We got almost through the narrow channel when 
all of a sudden we found ourselves going back out , again. 
The boat had been turned completely around in spite of all 
the helmsman could do. The rocky walls of the channel were 
nearly vertical and there was plenty of depth even if not 
much width, and so we went out safely and stayed out till 
the tide changed and carried us through in double quick 
time. 


HILE Mr. Borden and his guests were hunting in this. 

vicinity the crew took turns in being ashore with the 
hunters and standing anchor watch aboard the ship. . That left 
plenty of time for fishing and since there were fish in abun- 
dance we tried our skill many times. We did not use a hook 
and line, but merely hung some bright object.in the water 
and then harpogned the. fish-as they were attracted to it. 
Many times they were so numerous that we would get a 
different fish on each prong of the harpoon. 

The hunters had as good luck as the fishermen had, and 
before the month of June was over they had fourteen Kodiak 
bears, some of them the finest specimens ever brought home 
from that country. The biggest skin was nearly thirteen 
feet from tip to tip, about the right size for a scout pup tent. 
We had bear steak for dinner several nights, and it was pretty 
good eating too, for these bears live on vegetable foods as well 
as fish. They are said to be very skilful in catching salmon 
in the shallow streams, flipping them out of the water with a 
fast stroke of their forepaws, and then taking only a single 
bite out-of the back of the neck of the fish, leaving the rest for 
the birds. There are more birds in Alaska than any other 
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part of the world I guess, at least 
I don’t see how there could be any 
more anywhere than we saw up 
there. Many times they would fly 
past the ship in such dense flocks 
that it seemed like a cloud had 
hidden the sun. Most of them 
were of strange varieties, never 
seen in our part of the world. The 
crew had a chance to prove their 
skill with the shot-gun, and many 
of the specimens which were brought 
home are the result of their marks- 
manship, but to tell the truth most 
of the time the birds were so thick 
that it was harder to miss them than 
it was to hit them. 


AFTER the month of bunting on 
the Peninsula we proceeded to 
Dutch Harbor, a port in the Aleutian 
Islands where all north-bound 
ships break through the chain of 
volcanic islands which are the 
continuation of the Peninsula, 
stretching almost all the way across 
the Pacific Ocean toward Asia. 
There were additional supplies of 
fuel waiting for us there, to carry 
us on to Nome. In the harbor here 
we found the Coast Guard Cutter 
Haida, one of the patrol boats which 
are kept up in that part of the world 
to see that poachers do not kill 
seals out of season, and also to 
keep an eye on things in general, 
such as aiding ships in distress, 
making surveys for revising the 
navigation charts, etc. The crew 
were glad to see us and we had some 
fun playing baseball with them one 
afternoon. They had some real 
players too, and beat us 13 to 8, 
which wasn’t so bad when you 
think that we had never played to- 
gether ourselves before. After the 
game one of our boys was rash 
enough to issue a challenge for more 
athletic stunts, and as a result a 
wrestling match was framed up 
for that night on board the Haida. 
Their boatswain was a 240-pound 
giant who had won the champion- 
ship of that part of the world, fre- 
quently by throwing his opponents 
overboard. As I happened to be the 
best wrestler on The Northern. Light 1 was elected to take 
him on for a three-fall match. The ring was made by bring- 
ing up mattresses.on the deck and covering them with a 
spare sail. The navy man was a powerful chap but he didn’t 
know all the tricks about using his strength, and as a 
result The Northern Light carried the wrestling championship 
off with much chagrin to the Navy. 

The whole Aleutian chain of islands are of volcanic origin 
and every once ina while some of them proceed to erupt 
and maybe change their location somewhat. We found that 
to be true of one of the smaller islands about one hundred miles 
northwest of Dutch Harbor. When. we got to Bogosloff Island 
it wasn’t within several miles of where the charts showed it 
used to be, and it looked as though it was getting ready to 
move some more any minute. The clouds of steam, smoke, and 
sulphur gas pouring out of the crater were quite a sight for us. 

On our. way home we stopped there again, and as things 
looked nice and quiet that time we went ashore exploring 
and finally went in swimming in the lake down in the crate. 
It was the only real hot bath we had all summer, We wanted 
to swim across the lake and climb. up the cone of the crater 
itself, but the water got too hot for comfort and we had to 
give it up. ; 

After leaving Bogosloff we sailed almost due north, heading 
for the Pribyloff Islands, which are the protected reservations 
for the fur seals. We saw probably fifty thousand of them 
at once, and were told that only a few were in sight that day. 
We did not try to hunt them as we were in search of bigger 
game farther north, but we went ashore and kicked a. few 
sleepers to see them flop into the water as fast as they could. 
We also picked up a sackful of their teeth, which were very 
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plentiful among the rocks. By this time we were in the 
midst of the almost continuous fogs which cover Bering Sea, 
and we had to do a lot of our sailing by dead reckoning; in 
fact we located the Island that way, sailing around in a small 
circle for some hours, when we figured we ought to be there, and 
sure enough when the fog lifted we were only a mile from the 
Island. Captain Borden is a first-class navigator as well as a 
real sportsman. 

A couple of days after we left these islands we picked up 
the S O S from a trading schooner which had gone ashore 
in the fog on St. Lawrence Island a little southwest of Nome. 
We put on all possible speed to the rescue and arrived just in 
time to be too late, for the high tide and a fortunate change 
in the wind helped them to slide off the reef without our help. 
They left the keel of their boat on the rocks, though, and 
had to limp into Nome for repairs. 

From heze it was only a short way up through Bering 
Straits to the Arctic Circle. We just took a peek up there 
before we went to Nome, where we stopped to take on more 
supplies for the dash up into the ice floes around Wrangel 
Island. This island is about the jumping-off place for this 
part of the world. It has been the subject of several inter- 
national complications, but in our opinion it ‘isn’t worth 
wrangling about anyway. It is absolutely barren and al- 
though we were there in the hottest part of the summer we 
found a temperature of 20 degrees, and ice floes so dense 
that we had to try three times and spend three weeks getting 
through the last hundred miles. The Northern Light was the 
only American ship to make the Island for twenty years, and 
it may be twenty more before another one gets that far north. 
It is right on the 180th meridian where the time changes, and 
is in north latitude 71-30, only about 1,250 miles from the 
North Pole. There is nothing beyond but ice. Severe] 
polar expeditions have tried this route but without success. 
We had no notion of trying for the Pcle, but came up here 
because the hunting “for polar bears and walrus was good. 
There is no danger that this part of the world will ever be 
“hunted out” of its big game. It is too hard to get to for 
the ordinary hunter, but is just the sort of place that Captain 
Borden likes to go to for his sport. 

You may be sure that hunting polar bears is a real sporting 
proposition too. They are hard to kill and get mighty ugly 
when wounded, so if you don’t get Mr. Bear the first time it is 
well to shoot straight and fast till you do get him. It took 
nine bullets to kill the biggest one. He came to life three 
times in between shots, and we were glad to see him skinned 


just to be sure he didn’t try it again. They must have small 
brains and hearts, for the only vital shot seems to be to break 
the spinal column at the base of the brain, and that isn’t so 
easy as it sounds when the bear is charging head on, or writh- 
ing around on the ice after a knockdown shot that merely 
tickles him a little. It is just as hard to get them in the 
water too, for they swim like a fish and dive like a porpoise. 
That biggest bear was so heavy that four of us couldn’t 
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drag him to the boat, so we had to skin him where he fell and 
take back the hide to prove we had a real fight to get him. 
The biggest one we got to the ship was hoisted aboard with a 
noose around his neck, and he stretched out twelve feet 
before his hind legs swung clear of the deck. 


HERE are so many walrus up around there that we could 
have loaded the ship full of them in a very few days. 
You have to get them on the ice, for they sink quickly when 
shot in the water. Their tusks are real ivory and a big bull 
walrus will carry a pair nearly as large as baseball bats. 


BOYS’ LIFE 


They must be quarrelsome fighters for many of the larcest 
tusks are broken off, presumably in battle. 

In our wanderings around the Arctic dodging the ice 
floes we were in several Siberian ports and ha: the opportunity 
of trading with the Eskimos for ivory and furs for which 
they had no use. They seemed to prefer sugar and tobacco 
in barter, but my father had fixed me up with quite a collection 
of Woolworth’s finest jewelry, brooches with butterflies, hum- 
ming birds, etc., mirrors, magnifying glasses and such trinkets 
that mean more to the natives than money, for which they 
have so little use. I made many good trades with this ma- 
terial, bringing home many times its cost in ivory, both tusks 
and carved specimens, fur moccasins, etc. The Siberian 
natives are simple-minded folk, very illiterate and greatly 
excited by the visit of our beautiful white ship. I had a lot 
of fun with them, getting a reputation for supernatural 
power by lighting tinder with the help of a small burning 
glass and the light of the midnight sun. One old fellow got so 
interested in this stunt that he burned a hole in the back of 
his hand trying to find out how it was done. He was more 
than happy when I gave him the glass to try out on his 
friends ashore. The Eskimos swarmed out to our ship in 
their skin canoes, some of which we bought from them for 
exhibiting in the Field Muséum at Chicago. 

It was near the Siberian coast that we had one of the 
worst storms of the whole trip. The wind got up to a speed 
of nearly eighty miles an hour, and about that time we had 
to turn out all hands to reef the sails. When you think that 
it took a power windlass to hoist them you can imagine that 
it was no small job to reef uncer those conditions, too cold 
for comfort and the wind driving the spray over the ship 
hard enough to knock a man down. We couldn’t work well 
with gloves on and soon our hands were so cold that they 
began to get warm again, which meant that they were begin- 
ning to freeze. All hands spent four tough hours on deck 
before we got things safely battened down. Another time 
when we were in harbor at Nome a bad storm came up, and 
since there is no good shelter there we had to beat it thirty 
miles to the shelter of Sledge Island, anchor there and then 
keep the engines going to hold the ship up to the anchor. 
If we had dragged the anchor that night we would have 
piled up on a rocky shore and ended the trip. 

In our wanderings around the Arctic we stopped at Point 
Hope, about two hundred miles north of the Straits on the 
American side. The natives in that little village were tickled 

(Concluded on page 42) 


The Soul of Marco 


CAN remember the first time I ever saw the brothers 

Malini, Marco and Giovanni. They stood very shy, 

just inside of the door at troop headquarters, not quite 

sure of what they should do. I didn’t take much notice 
of them except of Marco’s extreme ugliness, with his pitifully 
deformed back and withered leg. Small, puny, hopelessly 
broken of body—that was Marco. 

The other, Giovanni, was so entirely different from Marco 
that no one would have supposed they were brothers. Giovanni 
was taller, older and a very handsome youth, straight and 
slender as a soldier. Unlike his brother Marco, he used 
English without a hint of Italian, although it was frequently 
interspersed with the worst brand of street slang, and there 
they stood, these two Italian boys, waiting for some one 
to speak to them, to be friendly and bring the bright Italian 
smile into play. We didn’t pay much attention to them 
then—but now not one of us will ever forget them, especially 
Marco. 

“Jim,” Mr. Clayton, our Scoutmaster, said to me, “will you 
take these boys’ tenderfoot test?” 

Of course I assented and sat down in a corner with the two 
grinning Italians. And then we plunged into that most impor- 
tant test in the life of a Scout. On the knots Marco wasn’t 
so good, but they knew the laws, oath and significance of the 
badge pretty well. The surprise of the evening came when I 
turned to Marco and asked him what he knew about the flag. 
The little ugly Italizn opened his mouth and never shut it to 
stay shut for a half an hour, and in that time he told me every- 
thing there was to know about the American flag. 

“Marco,” I said, considerably impressed, “where did you 
learn all that?” 

“When I was ver’ little boy, my brothair, not heem, my 
beeg brothair Luigi, who fight for Amereeca in the war, he tak’ 
me on his lap and tell me how the flag on da battle-field bring 
courage to a da soldairs and mak’ them fight when they do not 
want to. And I theenk what a ver’ wonderful theeng thees 
flag ees and.I ask and read much and find out all thees. My 
brothair, he love da flag—da Amereecan flag and he mak’ me 
love eet too. Only Marco,” he stopped, hesitated, then went 
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on, “Marco can never fight,” and he glanced significantly at 
his leg. ' 

“That’s all right, Marco; we can’t all be soldiers,” said Mr. 
Clayton, who had heard Marco’s curious little speech. 

““No,” responded Marco, “some of us we must seet always at 
home and nevair fight for da flag. If only—if only I- was 
straight an’ whole like Giovanni.’”’ There was a world of 
pathos in his voice, but when he looked up he was smiling and 
eager to talk about something else. 


A WEEK later the Troop left for camp and in our ranks were 

Marco and Giovanni Malini. The boys had formed a 
liking for the two lads as they do for almost every Tenderfoot. 
They loved to get Marco started on one of his long speeches 
delivered in his quaint dialect and they all laughed at him. 
Ciovanni, however, didn’t mix so well. He kept more in the 
background, occasionally smiling, but mostly wearing that 
dark, handsome sullenness on his face. 

On the way out in the big truck Marco amused us with 
humorous Italian stories he had heard at home. He told of 
Caboletta, the apple girl, whom no gendarme in Naples could 
catch, of the romance of Consuelo and Bartolemey and of 
Pietro, the half-wit of the streets. We all laughed, not so 
much at the stories but at the puny, little, deformed creature 
who related them. 

Well, we arrived safely enough at Silver Lake and were duly 
installed in our new quarters after becoming acquainted with 
the other scouts there. Presiding over all was the local Scout 
Executive, a rather stout, good-natured man we familiarly 
called Pop. Marco and Giovanni were in the same tent that 
Chub, Dick, Joe, Mr. Clayton and I were in, and that tent 
became the rendezvous of all who wished to be entertained by 
witty little Marco. 

But Marco wasn’t always so bright-hearted. 

One rainy day he and I happened to be sitting in the empty 
mess hall, whittling. 

“Marco,” I said in an attempt at conversation, “what would 
you like to be when you grow up?” 

“* Ah, you would laugh, Jeem, if I told to you da truth.” 
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*T don’t think I will,” I responded quietly. 

“No, you won’t , for you are ver’ much kind. Jeem, I would 
like to fight for da flag.” 

“* A soldier?” 

“Si. But that—eet ees not possible. No. Marco was nevair 
meant to fight. He was born weeth a crazy body without 
strengt’ but He forget to give me a weak—a—a what you call— 
speerit. Marco’s speerit ees not weak and crushed. Eet ees 
ready to fight for da flag.” 

I tried to console him and told him there were other things 
for him to do, but inside me I kept saying, “‘ Poor Marco, poor 
little, weak, puny Marco.” Life certainly deals out some 
mighty hard lots. 

“But, Marco,” I continued, “why not let the others do the 
fighting? Doesn’t it make you proud to know that your 
brother Luigi fought for the flag?” 

“Yes, of that I am ver’ proud, as proud as 1 am now of 
Giovanni.” 

“Why Giovanni?” I asked. 

Ile looked at me indignantly. 

“‘Giovanni has been seelected to carry da flag, he ees da flag 
bearer,” Marco said haughtily. ‘And oh how ver’ grand he 
looks when he march by. He ees beautiful and so is da flag. 
Me—I should look ver’ funny weeth that beautiful flag. But 
eet ees enough for me that Giovanni carries eet.” 

“Marco, you’re a brick,” I said. 

He smiled at me, his wonderful Italian smile. That night 
was stunt night and I was a bit surprised to hear that Marco 
had volunteered on the program. He probably had an eye on 
one of the prizes, I thought. There was the usual assortment 
of stunts, the Indian dance, Spark Plug and the terrible trios. 
Then came Marco. 

Across the platform limped a smiling, deformed figure of a 
scout. He sat down on a camp stool and held between his 
hands an accordion. He played O Sole Mio, Santa Lucia, 
songs, songs that brought to your mind’s vision a land of sun- 
shine and blue skies and emerald waters—lItaly. We all sat 
entranced; his playing was beautiful. It’s no use for me to try 
to write it down; you have to hear it to understand how we fel*. 
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FOR ALL BOYS 


And then in a thrilling finale he played the Star Spangled 
Banner, played it as no band or orchestra has ever played it. 
The soul of Marco was in that music and Marco’s soul was 
beautiful. 

And then after the last full note had died away he stood up, 
looked around a bit puzzled and quickly limped off-stage. 
No one said much. I could see some of the women visitors 
wiping their eyes and even noisy Chub was very silent. Then 
some one stood up. 

“JT move that first prize goes to Marco.” 

There was a confusion of “I second the motions” and an 
uproar of “Ayes.” And all the time Marco was wondering, 
his great eyes almost popping out, why every one was cheering 
for him and calling his name. 

“Marco, go up and choose your prize,’”’ Pop called out. 
Marco advanced on the prize-laden table, he passed by the 
aluminum cooking kit, the signal flags, the beautifully illus- 
trated camping book, passed even the silvery, polished flash- 
light, on to a silken thing of red, white and blue at the end of 
the table. 

“T theenk I tak’ thees,” he said as he reverently picked up 
the folded American flag. 


ND at that we all broke into fresh cheers, some one hoisted 

Marco to his shoulder, and a triumphant march back 

to the tents took place with Marco and his beloved flag at the 

head. Not until taps was blown did the procession disband 
and leave Marco in his tent. 

I looked at his flushed, happy face before I blew out the 
light and in the moonlight I saw him slip his prize under his 
pillow. I smiled and made a wager with myself that Marco 
would entertain happy dreams that night. 

At about two o’clock I woke up from the screech of a train 
whistle. I was about to go back to sleep when suddenly I 
started. Giovanni’s bed was empty. I was just getting 
ready to investigate when the Italian himself walked through 
the flaps. 

“Got out to get a drink of water,” he whispered and sleepily 
climbed in his covers. I smiled at my foolish fears and soon 
dozed back into insensibility. 

The next morning, Marco was the most-scught-after boy 
at camp. It did my heart good to see tke boy with the 
merciless burden on his back so 
happy. All the talk was of Marco and 
his accordion and his flag, which was ge 
now proudly displayed on a rustic staff 
in front of our tent. 

Towards ten o’clock, when pay call 
is blown and we are given our daily 
mite from our deposits, I wandered 
over to headquarters tent and began 
an argument with Chub on the best 
way to lash down a bridge. Inside I 
could hear Pop’s Victrola grinding out 
an old march and Pop’s whistling in 
the familiar parts. ¢ 

Suddenly the whistling stopped and 
Pop appeared in the doorway. 

“Clayton,” he called, “‘come here a 
minute.” 

Mr. Clayton stepped inside the 
tent and I could hear the subdued 
buzz of their voices. Presently Pop 
appeared. 

“Bugler,” he shouted, “blow as- 
sembly.” Then I knew something 
was wrong. Quickly I walked to the 
gathering ranks. 

Pop strode out in front and his 
breathing seemed to be a bit hurried. 

“Fellows,” he began, “something 
happened. Money has been stolen 
from Headquarters. Not a great 
sum. ‘Thirty-seven dollars, but it’s 
got to be recovered. It’s money you 
fellows left with me and if we don’t 
find the thief I’ll have to make good. 
BUT WE’RE GOING TO FIND 
HIM. I’m not accusing any one—a 
tramp might have got it last night. 
Only—only a tramp would hardly 
know exactly where it was hidden, so ; 
exactly that he put his hands on it * 
with no difficulty, no hunting. If any 
scout did it, which I can hardly believe, 
I trust he will be man enough to 
come out with the truth.” 

For an awful two minutes every one 
was silent and then the tension was 
broken. 

“Dismissed,” the Chief ordered 
curtly. A second later he called us 
back to attention. 

“IT must search your tents,” he said 
reluctantly. “There is no other 
course.” 

Silently and a little awe-struck we 
stood around in little groups while 
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“What were you doing last 
night at two o'clock?” 


Mr. Clayton and Pop talked together. I Idoked around for 
Marco but I could not find him. Giovanni of the scowling 
face, as usual, had lost himself in some inconspicuous corner. 

And then the search began. Every personal belonging in 
Tent No. 1 was searched painstakingly by Pop and Mr. Clay- 
ton. It yielded nothing. Little crowds watched the two 
silent men from outside the tent and every one looked with 
some distrust on his neighbor. Tent No. 2 was searched to the 
core. Nothing. Despair was already written on Pop’s face, 
but there were four more tents to be searched. No. 3—empty. 

“Pop, Mr. Clayton, Pop,”’ yeHed a number of voices, “come 
here quick.” 

‘Every one stay outside the tents,”’ Pop curtly ordered and 
was on the run toward Headquarters with Mr. Clayton and me 
directly behind him. - Behind me I could hear the sound of 
running feet. We turned the corner of Headquarters tent 
and came upon two boys struggling to hold a biting, squirming, 
enraged youth: My heart sank—it was Marco. And then I 
saw—in his hand he held a crumpled mass of bills. 

‘We caught him trying to put the money back,” cried one 
accuser, still struggling to retain his hold. 

““Marco—,”’ I cried. 

Pop held him by the collar and Mr. Clayton just stood and 
looked at him. He had stopped struggling now and was gazing 
with downcast eyes at the earth. 

- “Did you take the money?” rasped out Pop, and for the 
first time I disliked him for the menace in his voice. 

No answer. 3 

“Did you take the money?” thundered Pop. 

“Si,” very low and quietly. 

Pop took the money from his hand, counted it, restored it to 
its box. Then without a word he turned to Marco, calmly 
took off his Tenderfoot badge and said: 

“You must leave the camp on the next train,” his voice 
calm and steady. 

Marco looked up at him with the glint of tears in his eyes, 
he stretched forth his hands, he opened his mouth to speak, 
but no words came. Brokenly he walked from the hostile 
circle,—friendless—a__ thief. 

I couldn’t believe it and I said as much to Mr. Clayton. 
Somehow I knew Marco was too fine to be a thief. Mr. 
Clayton slowly shook his head. 
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“What can we do, Jim? Headmits his guilt.” 

But still I knew something had happened that we did not 
know about. I found Marco in the tent packing his cheap 
straw suitcase. He looked up when he heard my step on the 
floor and made a wry attempt to smile. 

“For God’s sake, Marco,” I said, unable to restrain myself 
any longer, “tell them you didn’t do it. You never,—I know 
you never. Marco, tell me you didn’t.” 

He looked at me and the big eyes were stony and the mouth 
set hard. 

“T didit. You’re wan godd fxien’, Jeem, but I did it.” 

Despairingly I strode away up the hill to try and reason, stiil 
unable to believe. And from the hill ten minutes later I saw him 
limping across the field, alone, forlorn, without sympathy ex- 
cept the doubt I felt in my heart. I saw him climb the station 
steps and a few minutes later I saw the train go chugging out 
of sight bearing away Marco, branded a thief—the outcast. 

I felt a queer rising in my throat and my spirits sank to the 
depths of commiseration, for Marco and I had become close 
friends in the last two weeks. But still I could not bring my- 
self to believe that Marco, Marco with his great love for the 
flag, could stoop to thieving. ‘‘He never did it, he never did 
it,” something kept singing inside me; “he’s lying, he’s 
shielding some one.” 

And then I stopped my hasty descent. 

Giovanni! 

Giovanni of the sullen eyes—and: then I remembered his 
absence of the night before. What if he had been lying about 
the drink of water. What if—lI didn’t stop to think any more. 
I was sure. I set off running at a crazy pace down the hill. 
Now I knew beyond doubt that Giovanni was guilty. I had 
nothing to go on—no evidence, except Giovanni’s mysterious 
nocturnal disappearance. Marco must be shielding him. 
Why? I didn’t know, but I knew that Giovanni must be the 
culprit. And as I ran a number of other seemingly trivial 
happenings took significance. Giovanni—unseen at the 
assembly, where was he, and the night before at Marco’s 
triumph—I remembered now that he was missing. 


REATHLESS I ran into camp. I told no one of my suspi- 

cions. My one desire was to find Giovanni and force out 

the truth. I found him at the edge of the wood sitting on 

a fallen log with his head between his hands. Sorry? I 

didn’t think so. His attitude seemed more to be fear of dis- 
covery than regret. 

“Giovanni,” I called. 

Startled he jumped up and would have fled. 

“What you want?” he said with all his old sullenness. 

“Giovanni,” I said, looking him full in the face, “you 
stole that money.” 

He stifled a scream at the surprise of the accusation. Fear 
horrible and possessing stole over his face, but he managed 
to preserve his previous attitude. 

“T never. It’s a lie. I never—tell you it’s a lie—a dirty 
lie—Marco stole it—I never—I—” 

He stopped, eonscious of the confusion in his words; ner- 
vously he clenched and unclenched his hands and fear of 
discovery was slowly pulling down his control. Giovanni 
was a poor actor. 

Very low, very slow and with an insinuating deadliness 
I said, “‘What were you doing last 
night at two o’clock?” 

He started again, but answered 
in a strained voice, “Getting a 
drink, I tell you.” 

“You were not.” 

“T was, I was, what you trying 
to do, what you want?” 

“The truth.” 

“*T tell you the truth.” 

“You stole that money.” 

““No—no—go ’way—leave me 
alone.” 

“Marco will go to prison,” I 
lied. 

“O, no, don’t say that, he 
won't!” 

“And you are guilty.” 

“TI couldn’t help it, I wanted 
the money.” 

“You did take it, then!” Iex- 
claimed exultantly. 

“‘No-no, no, no—lies—all lies,” 
he cried, gasping for breath. 

‘ee “You confessed, you as much 
as said so,” I shouted. And then 
he -roke. 

“OQ,” he groaned, ‘“‘yes, I did, 
I did, I did—go ’way now—leave 
me alone, go,” he cried in sudden 
rege, a volcano of wrath in his eyes. 

I went away, but Giovanni went 
with me. I hada little trouble at 
first, but finally he consented to 
go peacefully. We found Mr. 
Clayton by the lake and I told 
him everything; Giovanni was 

(Concluded on page 41) 
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FIRST met the blind man in Clairston. I.had been 
sauntering along that fine June morning without a care 
in the world. The day promised to be hot and held 
no suggestion of adventure. Therefore, I hied me 
down to the Four Corners to learn the latest town news. 

I took possession of the post-office steps and seated myself. 
However interesting it may be to some, watching the tide 
of humanity flow past held no stellar attraction for me. I 
was about to move on when a curious sight attracted my 
attention. A blind man, possessing a squirrel, followed by 
a group of small urchins, came trooping past. Now, while 
blind men were uncommon in our town, none had ever drawn 
any crowds, even children. 

On close observation it appeared that the blind man was 
obsessed by a desire to rid himself of the tantalizing urchins. 
In fact, he traveled faster than any blind man I had ever 
known. 

While the blind man’s position seemed ludicrous in the 
extreme, I felt some pity for the unfortunate fellow. And 
then, of a sudden, coincident with the moment, I became 
possessed with the inspiration which later involved me in 
such dangerous complications. 

Having a natural trait of mimicry, I strove to draw the 
squirrel’s attention by various chatterings, such as make up a 
squirrel’s “vocabulary.” I knew that what held the children’s 
interest most was the squirrel, and not the blind man. There- 
fore, with great delight I saw the squirrel leap from his mas- 
ter’s shoulder and scurry over to me. And then a curious 
thing happened. 

By some intuition (as I supposed at that time) the sightless 
fellow turned and darted an “‘angry” look at me, insofar as 
he could express his emotions through his eyes. With a long 
stride, he headed toward me, intent on retrieving the squirrel. 
I retreated hastily, alarmed at the new turn of events. Then 
suddenly, with swift decision, he wheeled and strode down 
the avenue. An odd fellow, to be sure. 

But now I must introduce myself. I’m Ted Clark, of 
Westfield Road, Clairston. Just an average fellow leading 
an average life. I pal around with Frank Hart, the best 
friend a fellow ever had. My mother had always known 
Mrs. Hart; naturally we had always been together. At 
present, Frank was out of town, and I felt quite lonely 
without his company. 

That was the reason that led me to the 
Four Corners. 

Accompanied by the noise of about ten 
children, I drew up before the front of our 
house. My mother, alarmed at the din, 
hurried to the front of the house, thinking 
something had happened to her dear 
boy. However, I soon reassured her that 
I was entirely whole. 


FTER some explaining, I received 
my father’s consent to keep the 
squirrel in the house over night. I soon 
won the confidence of the little fellow 
and was better able to examine the small 
medal disk which was attached to a 
collar around his neck. It bore the 
inscription, ‘‘Cheetah b. s., 903.”’ Upon 
voicing it aloud, I soon saw that it 
was the squirrel’s name. After much 
chattering on his part I was able to 
retire. 

Curiously enough, that night I had a 
nightmare, pertaining to the adventures 
of the day. I found myself clutching the 
squirrel, pursued by the blind man, who 
was accompanied by the queerest thing 
that I have ever seen. Its features were 
horribly contorted, and it was impossible 
to decide whether it was man or beast. 

Just then I woke, soaked in a dripping 
sweat. I had a feeling that I was in for 
some exciting times. 

The next morning, after some appre- 
hension, I decided to return the squirrel 
to his owner. I went to the Police Chief 
in our district, and, after a consultation 
with his files, I obtained the desired information, and was on 
my_way to the blind man’s home. I passed down innumerable 
alleys, finally coming to the dingy shack which I had learned 
was the blind man’s abode. 

After wending my way up a rickety staircase, I came to.a 
veritable hole in the wall which was covered by a “curtain” 
made from some old burlap bags. After a moment’s hesitation, 
I hailed the occupant. My call was soon rewarded by the 
appearance of the sightless old man. And right then I was 
amazed by a similar occurrence of the day before. For the 
blind man, with sudden anger, reached out his clawlike “paw” 
and dragged me into his abode. 


“‘Now, young feller, what the h—1 is the idear o’ hookin’ 
my squirrel? Youse has certain’y got a nerve!” 

After coming out of my daze, I tried to placate him by 
explaining that I had ‘‘appropriated” the squirrel to rid him 
of the noisome crowd of children. However, he would not 
listen to reason, and told me to leave his “shack,” as he called 
it. But after much wheedling and coaxing I obtained per- 
mission to visit the squirrel, for I was very fond of the little 
animal. 

When I arrived home I found Frank Hart waiting for me. 
He gave mé an account of his trip and after discussing neigh- 
borhood news, I amazed him with an account of the strange 
events that befell me. Before I go on, please let‘me explain 
that Frank was something of a “fatalist” and could find 
trouble in any trifling event. After hearing my account of the 
story and of my dream, he shook his head gloomily and pre- 
dicted that I would come to some tragic end on account of 
my rashness. However, I forced a feeble laugh and assured 
him that his fears were groundless. 

Several weeks passed by, and each morning found me at the 
blind man’s home (to see the squirrel of course). The animal 
had an amazing faculty of absorbing anything he was taught 
and soon possessed quite a repertoire of tricks. All this 
putting me in a favorable light with the blind man, because 
he had a financial interest in the squirrel. 


NE evening as we sat around the living-room fireplace 

(for it was late in the fall), the Police Chief, who was 
our guest, related to my father that some dope smugglers were 
operating in the vicinity. Though numerous detectives were 
on the case, they had not progressed a great deal. All they 
could “detect” was that the contraband trade ‘had been 
carried on for quite a while. They.were at their wit’s end and 
were offering a one-thousand dollar reward for the appre- 
hension of the criminal or criminals. ‘My face burned, as I 
thought of what I could use that munificent’sum for (if I 
possessed it). 

And so with these thoughts occupying.my boyish mind I 
fell asleep. 

The next morning I went over to Frank’s house and told 
him of what the Chief had told us. Frank wished that he 
could track the criminals, for with the reward money he 
would be able to enter an aviation school. 


BOYS’ LIFE 


By George Walker 
Illustrated by Enoch B. Comstock 


On the following day, when I went to visit the blind man, 
Frank, who had accompanied me for several days, claimed 
that he had a foreboding that all was not well. I poohed the 
idea, for what could so harmless a person as a blind man do? 

But for once Frank was right. As we were about to knock 
on the wall (I mentioned that there was no door), I heard 
angry sounds coming from the interior of the shack. We drew 
back and listened. 

“Cheetah, you gummed the whole woiks, you give the kid 
the nuts with the white meal. The nuts which would ’a’ put 
me on easy street. Mebbe you didn’t do it on poipose, but 
youse did it just the same, and ya gotta suffer.” 

This speech was followed by the soft chattering of the 
squirrel delivered in a puzzled sort of way, as if he could not 
understand his master. Then abruptly there came a scolding 
protest, and a thud followed as if a muffled body had been 
hurled to the floor. 

Something had happened to Cheetah. We did not know 
what it was, but there was no time to investigate, for we heard 
footsteps approaching the curtain. We hastily withdrew, 
and returned to my home. 

On the way we indignantly discussed the uncalled-for 
brutality at the hands of the blind man; for the blind man it 
undoubtedly was. And yet, when we came to think of it, it 
might’ve been some one else. For the noise was raucous, and 
possessed a coarse strain. Peculiarly, a picture of the queer 
thing I had seen that night when I had had my dream flashed 
across my memory. I tried to drive it from my thoughts, but 
it persisted, under the stress of the moment. 

When I reached home my mother called me into the kitchen 
and handed something to me, telling me she had discovered 
them in a corner of a closet. I looked at them and found that 
they resembled hickory nuts. Then I remembered the night 
I had brought the squirrel home. Most likely he had de- 
posited them in the corner, instinct telling him that it would 
make a good hiding-place. I placed the peculiar things in my 
pocket and retired to my room, for I wanted to think over the 
happenings of the morning. 


HO was it who had been in the blind man’s rooms that 

morning? What was his mission? What had happened 
to Cheetah? Was he killed by the stranger? As these thoughts 
surged through my brain my hand came in contact with the 
nuts in my pocket? I took them out and examined them 
closely. What connection did they have with Cheetah? Then 
suddenly I remembered that the “person” had accused 
Cheetah of giving me some nuts. Did he refer to these? But, 
I thought, Cheetah had not given me anything, no less nuts. 
In fact, I knew nothing of what he possessed. 

Then I remembered hearing the statement that the nuts 
contained “‘the white meal.”’ I took one in my hand, observing 
it closely. I saw that there was a small indentation in the nut. 
I inserted my fingernail and was surprised to find the nut 
open. [I laid it on the palm of my hand and examined the 
contents. Each half of the nut was covered with a piece of 
parchment, glued to the shell. I worked at one piece, trying to 
pick it off. After some time I managed to tear the covering 
from the half shell, only to succeed in dumping the contents on 
the floor. I recovered as much as I could, and put it on a piece 
of paper. I studied it closely, but could not decide what it 

might be. Well, I would show it to my 
father, that night, for he was a chemist 
and would be able to analyze it. 

After much thought, I determined to 
go over to the blind man’s house, and 
try to see if anything had happened to the 
squirrel. I decided not to tell my mother, 
for she probably would refuse anyway, 
and there was no use in alarming her. 
After much thought I decided against 
taking Frank, for it would take up too 
much time to call on him, and he might 
insist on seeking the aid of the law; this 
was just what I wished to avoid, for I 
wanted to solve the mystery myself. 

After some hurried preparations, I 
started on my way. It was necessary to 
go around the edge of the town, for, as I 
stated, I wished to avoid Frank. It was 
about four o’clock when I reached the 
alley which was the entrance to the blind 
man’s home. And here I had my first 
qualms of fear. d 

After a few moments’ pause I proceeded 
cautiously up the rickety stairs. The 
noise betrayed me, and I expected to be 
discovered immediately. But after a 
tedious wait, and no one had put in an 
appearance, I proceeded. After a noisy 
ascension, I finally won the top of the 
stairway. Picking my way stealthily over 
to the curtain, I paused and listered 
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FOR ALL BOYS 


At first I was deceived into thinking some one was in the room. 
But after waiting several minutes and hearing no noise, I 
raised the curtain and entered the room. Apparently no one 
was in the room, so I proceeded to look around. There was a 
pile of old vegetable sacks in the corner, which attracted my 
attention, for I noted that the pile was disturbed by convulsive 
motions every iew seconds. I advanced and then halted. 

By some instinct I felt the presence of an additional person 
in the room. I faced about—and horror of horrors! there stood 
a repetition of the thing that I had dreamt of that night. A 
cold fear gripped my heart, I swayed and would have fallen 
if I had not braced myself. And then, with a tremendous 
force of will-power, I threw off my fear and braced myself for 
the defense. 

Raising my eyes, I peered at the dwarf. He presented a 
devilish appearance, and a fiendish glow emanated from his 
small eyes. And then I saw his hands; long and cruel were 
they, representing veritable eagle’s talons; gazing at them in- 
stilled a horrible loathing in me. Try as I would I could not 
resist the horrible fascination of those hands. “4 

And then the dwarf advanced, with a fierce, menacing 
attitude. I shook off the spell and darted a look around the 
room for a possible means of escape; the only window was 
barred, the curtain was behind the dwarf, and I dared not 
make a break for the door at the side of the room, for it 
was necessary to keep my eyes on his movements; therefore 
the only possible chance was to rush him. But casting a 
look at him, I became nonplussed. I read certain death in 
those orbs. But again, if help should come to the fiend, that 
would undoubtedly lessen chances for my escape. There- 
fore I decided to take a chance in bowling over the dwarf 
and getting through the curtain. 

On seeing me getting ready for a spring, the evil creature 
bared his teeth, and crouched. And then I launched myself 
through the air, in a flying tackle. The next instant the air 
was full of flying arms and legs. The dwarf strove to get his 
hands on my throat and I did my best to prevent him. The 
outstanding thing that I remember was that I always saw his 
eyes. Those eyes! Eyes! Eyes! Eyes! 

And then it was the beginning of the finish. The dwarf 
encircled his arms about my chest, and began to apply a 
tremendous pressure. I thought that my ribs would cave in. 
Things began to swim before my eyes; suddenly I became limp. 
Letting me slide to the floor, the dy-arf hobbled over to the 


Caesar’s Boast 


pile of sacks and, after searching carefully, drew one from the 
heap. Dragging it near me, I saw that it contained something 
animate. 


EEING me eye the sack, the dwarf administered a kick to 

my back, and turned me over. I was powerless to resist, for 
the mauling had left me weak. Then, going ground a crude 
table that stood in the center of the room, he moved towards 
the door at the side of the room. Opening it, he peered down. 
Then giving me a malignant glance, he dragged me over to the 
doorway, and then paused. : 

Craning my neck, I saw that the door opened to a long 
stairway, leading to the basement. What 
designs had the fiend in mind now? Was 
he going to put me in that dank and 
gloomy old hole? 

After noting the distance of the stair- 
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way, the dwarf skipped over me. Then, bracing himself, he be- 
gan to roll me toward that opening. I knew what was coming. 
He intended to dump me down into the cellar, not caring 
whether I survived the ordeal or not. 

Knowing that I would be killed if I tumbled downstairs, 
I prepared myself for the fall. And none too soon. With a 
final effort the dwarf shoved me over the sill and then went 
over to the sack. But it stuck on the top step. On seeing this, 
the “evil one’s own” hurled the sack over my head and down 
the steps, and, still snarling, turned his attention to me. 
Putting his foot against my shoulder, he shoved. I slipped 
and started down. Then, with all the strength I possessed, 
I spun around and slid feet foremost, to 
the bottom. And then the reaction set in. 
Blackness began to settle over me. My 
¥ last impressions were of hearing the 
a stairs crashing and of seeing tke sack 
lying on the floor, opened. 

Then—— 

Oblivion! 

Slowly consciousness returned. My 
head ached and my body was sore from the 
hard knocks I had received. Struggling 
to a sitting position, I discovered that the sack which had 
been lying near me was disturbed by convulsive movements. 
My curiosity aroused, I investigated. Inverting the sack, a 
small dull gray body dropped to the ground. It was Cheetah! 
The little squirrel was almost dead. He was overjoyed to be 
freed and soon recognized his emancipator. 

Having freed the squirrel, I looked around for some means 
of escape. After my ungainly flight down the stairs the strain 
had proven too much and the rickety structure collapsed, 
cutting off that avenue of escape. After a sharp inventory, I 
found that the only means of communicating with the outside 
world was through an old unused chimney. But this was as 
good as nothing, for the flue was only a possible foot in width. 

And then a thought occurred. I remembered a trick I had 
taught Cheetah. It consisted of giving the squirrel two nuts. 
One he hid for his own use and the other he presented to some 
member of the family. Was it not possible that if I tried it 
there in that cellar and liberated the squirrel that he might 
find his way home and so bring aid? At any rate it was-worth 
trying, for it was the only chance I had of ever getting out 

(Continued on page 45) 


By De Vallon Dugas Scott 
Illustrated by Seymour Ball 


Caesar Follows a Clew with Startling Results 


AESAR JONES was reading ‘Sherlock Holmes.” 
There was nothing unusual in that; Caesar could 
always be found reading “Sherlock Holmes” in 
his spare moments. His friend, Tad Moore, was 
saying something to that effect just now. 

“Why do you always waste your time reading that stuff, 
Caesar? I’ll bet you know every one of those stories by heart, 
and what good will it ever do you? You'll never be a de- 
tective.” 

“Ts that so?” replied Caesar, grinning, but with a glint in 
his eye. ‘“I’ll bet you my new jack-knife against a double 
chocolate sundae that I can deduce, just by looking at you, 
where you’ve been today.” 

“You're on! Try it! And if you win, I’ll let you call me 
Watson.” 

“All right. First of all you earned some money clipping 
hedges again today, as you have several times this week.” 

“You might have just guessed that. Anyway, if you’re such 
a sleuth, why don’t you tell me how much I earned?” 

“‘A dollar and ten cents at least. Maybe more, but I don’t 
know.” 

“Oh, you don’t? I thought there wasn’t anything you 
didn’t know,” came a bit sarcastically from Tad. 

“Then you went to the movies on some of the money you’d 
earned,” went on Caesar, ignoring the unworthy remark, 
“and——” 

‘Somebody told you!” accused Tad. 

“Not a bit of it; and, to get on with the revelation of yuur 
dark past, you took a girl with you!” 

Tad just stared. 

“And then you came home and so far forgot your great 
inferiority of mind as to make a little bet with me. Re- 
member?” 

Tad sighed. ‘You win; after this you can cali me Watson. 
Come on over to Chris’s and tell me how you sleuthed it out.” 

And as they sat in Chris’s high-grade Ice Cream Emporium 
drinking two of Chris’s special sundaes Caesar explained: 

“I knew you earned some money,” he began, between swal- 
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lows, ‘‘because you went to the movies and took me up on this 
bet, for you were broke. just before that. The knees of your 
pants have had all the dust brushed off ’em but there is still 
some green ground into them where you kneeled on the grass 
beside the hedge, which confirmed my guess that you had been 
clipping hedges again. You sat down on the grass too,” he 
added thoughtfully. 

Tad flushed a little. 
doubtfully. 

“Not much. I don’t think Betty noticed,”’ assured Caesar 
with a grin. 

“How did you know I went to the movies?” 

“Because the theater program is sticking out of your back 
pocket, and I’ve often heard you complain that you wished the 
theater wasn’t so far out of your way, so I knew you wouldn’t 
have gone there without going in.” 


“Does it show much?” he asked 





He was always reading.“ Sherlock Holmes’ 


‘All right, but how?’”’—Tad paused. 

“‘Oh, that was easy,’’ said Caesar, helping him out of his em- 
barrassment. ‘I knew you took Betty with you because you 
parted with a dime for a shoe-shine, which you didn’t have 
when you left. Also—that hair comb, boy—that hair comb! 
The amount of money you earned was just a matter of arith- 
metic—sixty cents for the movies; ten cents for a shine, and 
forty cents for Chris’s two special sundaes we’re now consum- 
ing. It’s a good thing I know you aren’t dishonest whatever 
else you are, or I wouldn’t be able to bank on that. How 
close was it?” 

“As a matter of fact, I made a dollar and a quarter. Good 
guess, though. But how do you know I came right home after 
the show?” 

“Well, you were only gone about four hours since I last 
saw you, and you couldn’t have done all those things in that 
time and had any left over. What do you think of your Uncle 
Sherlock now?” 

“Well, I have to admit you did fairly well this time,” Tad 
grudgingly replied. ‘“‘That wasn’t so hard anyway. You 
couldn’t do it again, I bet.” 

“You aren’t very good as a Watson,” said Caesar reproach- 
fully. ‘You should say: ‘Marvelous, Holmes! Absolutely 
astounding! Your analytical genius never fails to amaze me! 
How do you do these things?” 

“Huh! ‘Your analytical genius’ will never do you any 
good. If you can show me anything it’s gotten you between 
now and Christmas, which would be judged by a disinterested 

“third person as really worth the trouble—fame, fortune, or 
your picture in the paper—I’ll treat you to as many movies as 
your eyes will stand until Easter vacation, provided you do 
the same for me if you fail.” 

Caesar shook his head sadly. 

“Child, child, your reckless propensity for betting will get 
you into trouble some day. You need a lesson to cure you, 
and you might as well get it now. I’ve got three months— 
more than enough time. Chris, two more of those sundaes. 
Let’s drink to the bet and may the worst man lose!” 

December 23d. Wintry winds were making Caesar Jones 








shiver even in his heavy sweater and lumberjack. Ordinarily 
he would have been sitting cosily at home reading “‘Sherlock 
Holmes.” But Caesar was in no mood for reading now. Only 
two days till Christmas and not even a clue! For the first 
time in his life Caesar was looking to Christmas with a feeling 
of distinct displeasure. 

He must do something, that was a cinch. But what? 
There was nothing to do but wander up and down the streets 
looking for a clue—he knew it: was hopeless, but still—— 

Caesar was leaning idly against a corner of the bank now. 
Nearly three o’clock, he noticed absently. The bank would 
be closing in a few minutes. 

A speedy looking four-seater car drew up to the curb. A 
rather shabbily dressed man with a small black bag in his left 
hand got out and walked hurriedly toward the doors of the 
bank. A second man remained in the car at the steering 
wheel.- Something nervous and furtive in the first man’s 
manner attracted Caesar’s attention. He watched him dis- 
appear into the bank, idly noting at the same time that the 
street was deserted. 

A moment later the man reappeared, hurrying toward the 
car. Instantly Caesar stiffened. Here it was at last. The clue! 

He raced down the street after the disappearing auto and 
at the next corner hopped on the running board of another car 
just swinging into the road. 

“Follow that car!” yelled Caesar, pointing. “Quick! 
They’re bank robbers! Don’t let them get out of sight!” 

The man at the wheel was young and game. Without a 
word he stepped on the gas and they were flying like Robin 
Hood’s arrow after the almost invisible fugitives. 

The pursued car was hitting for the open country, where it 
would have room to shake its pursuer. Already houses were 
getting fewer and they had left the concrete behind. The 
two cars were tearing like the wind over a dirt road. Ahead 
and off to the right Caesar saw the heralding smoke plume of 
an approaching express train. The track crossed the road 
about half a mile ahead. Would the robbers’ car get there first? 
Would the train cut them off from the pursuers or would it 
hold them up until it had passed? The answer meant success 
or failure for Caesar. 

It was going to be close, mighty close. In fact, for a mo- 
ment Caesar thought the race between the robbers’ car and the 
train would be a tie. But no, at the last fraction of a second 
the auto swung around parallel with the train and barely six 
feet from it. But they hadn’t given up yet. Without wasting 
& moment they swung around facing the train again, ready to 
dash forward the moment it was past. Caesar saw the game 
wasn’t up yet, after all! If only that express were a freight! 

The train flashed by. Instantly the waiting car leaped 
forward like a greyhound slipped from its leash. But the 
pursuers were almost upon them now and they went thun- 
dering down the road barely fifty feet apart. They had not 
seen a house now for two miles. 

One of the men in the first car was facing backward with an 
automatic in his hand. Crack! Crack! Crack! All misses. 
Crack! Crack! The windshield of the second car splintered 
into a thousand pieces. Both occupants ducked and escaped 
being severely cut by a miracle. Crack! Crack! A loud 
report and thé following car slewed around and nearly cap- 
sized at the side of the road. The right front tire had been 
punctured. The fleeing auto dwindled rapidly and disap- 
peared over the brow of the hill. 

“*Well, I guess I can’t take you any farther today,” said 
the driver of the car that Caesar had commandeered, making 
his first rational remark after five minutes of earnest but one- 
sided conversation. 


“Yeah, I guess so,” said Caesar gloomily. ‘I’m awfully 
sorry I got you into this mess. You'll have a tough time get- 
ting back to town. 

“Oh, that’s all right, buddy. This has given me my big- 
gest thrill since last year’s Army-Navy game. Anyway 
don’t I see a house up the road a bit? We can ’phone the 


nearest garage rom there, and the police too.” 

“It'll cost you a lot to fix your car again.” 

“Oh, don’t worry about that. I can afford it. I’ve got three 
others just as good anyway.” 


A* THEY trudged on toward the house, they took stock of 
each other. Caesar instinctively liked the tall, good- 
looking, rather devil-may-care young man whose main object 
in life seemed to be to get all the thrills his father’s millions 
could give him. His name was Harrison Kenwell and he asked 
Caesar to call him Ken. 

Kenwell also warmed to the slender, rather angular youth 
whose twinkling mischievous eyes didn’t seem to match with 
his studious cast of countenance. By the time they had 
reached the house they had formed the beginning of one of 
those quiet, undemonstrative friendships which are usually 
slow in forming, but, once formed, last a lifetime. 

While Ken was telephoning, Caesar was doing some inten- 
sive thinking. He hated to leave the chase like this. It would 
be some time before the police got here and by that time the 
thieves would probably be in the next county. And besides, 
his ire was aroused by the fact they had fired on him. What 
nerve! Robbing a bank was one thing. That was to be 
expected in any fairly large city. But firing on innocent, un- 
offending citizens was something else again. They’d find they 
couldn’t get away with that! No, sir, not while Caesar Jones 
was around! His blood boiled as he thought of it. 

While he was mulling these and sundry other thoughts in 
his mind, his eyes were idly roving about the yard. Sud- 
denly they stopped. His heart leaped. There in the corner 
of the yard was a bike! Just what he wanted. In his elation 
he scarcely noticed that a thirteen-year-old boy was sitting on 
it. The boy, however, soon called his attention to that fact. 
It was only after much cajolery, flattery, bribery and many 
lavish promises that he persuaded him to part withit. He was 
afraid to tell Ken of his plan, for fear he would soon stop him, 
so he scribbled a note for the boy to give him after he, Caesar, 
had gone. Then he hopped on the bike and was off up the 
road on the trail of the bank robbers. 

He would have liked to have had Ken along with him, but 
since there was only one bike, Caesar decided that he’d be the 
one to go. Imagine Sherlock Holmes letting his friends do 
his dangerous work for him! 

He followed the tracks of the thieves’ auto over the dirt 
road, still just soft enough from a recent rain to leave a visible 
impression of the tires. Then suddenly the tracks disappeared. 
There they were, in the middle of the road, faint, but distinct; 
and there they stopped as if cut off by a knife—or as if the 
car had suddenly flown away! Instinctively Caesar glanced 
up, feeling, immeasurably foolish as he did so. But where 
could it have gone? 

“Now, let’s think this thing out calmly,” he said to himself 
aloud. “It didn’t fly, that’s certain. The men must have 
concealed its tracks. How, I don’t know. But it wasn’t 
easy and they couldn’t have done it for far—it would take 
too much time. That means the tracks pick up somewhere 
further on. Let’s look.” 

He did. But after riding down the road for a quarter of 
a mile and finding no trace of a track, he went back again to 
where they left off. He pondered aloud again. 
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The windshield of the second car splintered into a thousand pieces 
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“They didn’t go on down the road, that’s certain. That 
means they must have turned off somewhere, even though the 
underbrush and trees are pretty thick along here. Let’s look 
once more.” 

So Caesar went scouting along on foot, carefully examining 
both sides of the road. Trees and bushes grew so close to the 
road that it was impossible to see more than a few feet to right 
or left. About fifty yeards from where the tire tracks ended, 
something caught Caesar’s attention. It was a bush that 
looked unnatural. It had fallen partly over to one side, its 
roots almost entirely out of the ground. Caesar pulled it up 
and threw it aside. He saw that several other bushes in that 
spot had also been “planted” by someone in a hurry. Pulling 
these up left a space large enough to drive a car through. Once 
the artificial screen was removed, a clearly defined passage- 
way became visible. 


(ue fcllowed this very cautiously for perhaps fifty 

yardsgwhen rounding a little turn he came upon the car! 
Just behind it was a tiny one-room cabin. Caesar paused to 
consider what to do next, but couldn’t seem to think of any- 
thing but how they managed to hide the tracks of the auto. 
He noticed that half the air had been let out of all the tires, 
but it was not until he saw four narrow carpets very thin, 
and rolled up tightly, so as to take up little space, in the back 
seat, that he realized what had happened. He nearly laughed 
aloud at the simplicity of it. 

The two men had halted the car and unrolled two of the 
carpets before the front wheels. Then they had driven right 
along, being careful to keep the wheels on the carpets. When 
they had reached the end of the first pair of carpets, they had 
laid down the second pair, taking up the first pair behind them 
and laying it down again in front of them, continuing for the 
fifty yards or so to their hidden passageway through the trees. 
That alone would have been enough with the road at its present 
hardness, but to make assurance doubly sure, they had let 
most of the air out of the tires, leaving only broad, soft cushions 
which would leave no mark through the carpets on the softest 
sand. The only danger was that one of them might step onto 
the road and leave guiding footprints while letting the air out 
of the tires or changing carpets, but this they had been careful 
not to do. 

This settled, Caesar decided to eavesdrop on the men in the 
cabin. Half an hour ago, creeping up to a cabin window and 
spying on two desperate thieves within, would have held no 
terrors for him, but now he experienced some difficulty in 
making his knees behave. If it had not been for his farewell 
note to Kenwell, he would have turned back there and then, 
but, for all he knew, the men might not even be in the shack. 
How foolish he would look if he should go back and return 
with a party of men to an empty cabin! No, he decided, he 
would make certain the men were there and then go back. 

Fortunately, there was no window on the side facing him 
and the auto. He crept noiselessly to this side and then stole 
around the corner until his head was just below one corner of 
a window. He was just raising his head when a booming 
voice almost at his ear nearly startled him out of his skin. 

““C’mon, Red,” said the voice. ‘Yuh’ve eaten enough to 
last yuh a week. I'll change the license plates on the old bus 
while you blow up the tires. We’ll get a new set at the next 
town and they’ll never find us.” 

“Wait a minute,” mumbled Red. “I wanta count this 
kale again to be sure it ain’t a dream. Thirty-six thousand 
dollars, and then some! Oh, baby, what couldn’t I do with 
eighteen grand!” 

(Concluded on page 53) 
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Scouting Grows Up 


By Sir Robert Baden-Powell 






Observation! 


_q < 


O IT is already the eighteenth birthday of the Boy 
Scout movement in America! 
From my heart I wish the Movement very 
many happy returns of the day. 

Eighteen years is a long time in the life of a boy but few in 
the growth of a movement. 

Yet in eighteen years the membership of the Boy Scouts of 
America has grown from one to nearly a million! 

It is a wonderful growth: the biggest of its kind that the 
world has seen. 

Can you visualize what a million means? 

Well it’s like this. If You were to call the roll of the Boy 
Scouts in America to-day, and if you went on calling the 
names without stopping day and night, at the rate of 3,600 
an hour, it would take you twelve days and eleven nights to 
get through! 

And we have to semana that in addition to this million 
of active members of the Brotherhood there are also over three 
millions of young men in the population who have gone 
through the training as Scouts. 

Considering the short eighteen years of the Association 
these numbers are astonishing. 

But numbers—wonderful though they are—are not every- 
thing. The main thing about Scouting is not the number 
of boys who take it up but the AMOUNT OF GOOD 
CITIZENSHIP THEY DEVELOP THROUGH BEING 
SCOUTS. 

By a good citizen I don’t mean merely a fat, well-to-do 
merchant but a hearty, happy, helpful man for the nation, 
and one who not only thinks of the good of his own nation but 
can give a friendly handshake to other nations as well. 

So to get the best value out of Scouting and to test your true 
efficiency as a Scout you would do well to ask yourself these 
questions: 

1. Body. (‘Good health is the biggest asset in life.””) Have 
I made myself strong, active and healthy by the out-of-doors 
Scout activities, camping, hiking, boating, and by obeying the 
Scout Law of purity? 

2. Mind. (“A man without intellect is but a dull beast.’’) 
Have I quickened my senses through observation, that is, by 
noticing the small signs and sounds and reading their meaning? 
Have I become resourceful and self-reliant, able readily to 
shift for myself by learning in camp to make my own sub- 
stitutes for the luxuries of civilization? Have I learnt to 
enjoy life amongst the beauties and wonders of nature? 
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Illustrated by the Author . 





id ge of our boy authors in this issue calls Sir 
Robert Baden-Powell “the father of us all in 
Scouting,” and nothing could be more appropriate 
than this greeting from the Chief Scout of the 
World to the Scouts of America, who will this month 
celebrate their Eighteenth Anniversary. It was 
the genius of the hero of the defense of Mafeking, 
and his kinship with boys, that inspired the Un- 
known English Scout, whose faithfulness in the 
performance of the Daily Good Turn sent Sir 
Robert’s scheme of Scouting to America, to the 
benefit and delight of nearly four million American 
boys, who have been proud to call themselves 
Scouts. 

February, the anniversary month of Scouting, of 
Washington and of Lincoln, is also Sir Robert’s 
birthday month. He was born on Washington’s 
birthday—February 22nd, 1857. (Incidentally his 
grandfathers—on his father’s as well as on his 
mother’s side—were American born.) Felicitations 
and good wishes for many years of useful service 
go out to Sir Robert from BOYS’ LIFE and its 
readers.—_THE EDITORS. 























Helping the lame dog over the stile 


3. Spirit. (“Love and Service for Others brings the greatest 
happiness.”) Have I got into the habit of chucking my own 
personal amusements or inclinations when by doing so I can 
help my patrol to success or can win a good name for the Scout 
movement? Do I really obey the Scout Law, not merely by a 
parrot-like repeating of it but by really carrying it out in my 
ordinary life every day? Do I do good turns regularly as a 
habit, or is it merely an occasional effort when I happen to 
remember it? Do I do them not merely because it is an 
order but because I have a friendly feeling for other people 
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Putting on the smile 











and want to help them, no matter what class or country 
they belong to; in other words because I have “love for 


my neighbor”? 


UST think these questions over. 

If you can answer them faithfully with “Yes” you are 
well on the road to be a true Scout and a “‘good citizen.” 

If you can only answer them with a half-hearted “Well— 
y-yes” start in right now with a determined effort to go ahead 
and make up any of those points of which you are short. 

God has given to each one of us a body, a mind, and a spirit, 
to see what we can make of them while we are ‘alive on this 
earth. Therefore it is up to you personally (and no one else 
can do it for you) to make your particular body, mind, and 
spirit as healthy and good as you can. 

Scouting helps you to do this if you are really and truly 
t to carry out the Scout Laws. 
— = And don’t forget it. 
When you joined the 
Scouts you gave your 
solemn Promise to do 
that. You promised ON 
YOUR HONOR, and a 
Scout’s honor is a sacred 
thing. So keep the Law 
ever before you. 

You may be an Eagle 
Scout and covered with 
badges. You may be 
awiully smart in your 
uniform and in your 
- attendance at Parades. 

You may be good at. 

your camping and wood- 

craft and grinning all 
over your face—but 
these do not necessarily 

mean that you are a 






really good Scout. 
These are steps in the 
right direction—but 
only steps. 

The real test is that 
you carry out the Scout 
Law and Promise in 
your everyday life; that 
you put “others first, 
self second”; that you 
have Become Prepared 
to give ready and useful 
help wherever you can, 
with cheery friendliness - 
towards your fellow 
creatures. 

These are what mark 
the real Scout, the good 


citizen, the true member 
of our World Brother- 
hood where our aim is 


to help in bringing about 
° e , 
ra) 


God’s Kingdom upon 
Not what I call “ good citizen” 





Earth through Peace 
and Good-will among 
men of all Nations. 

That’s a big thing for 
a boy to have a hand in. 
But I believe in the boy 
and he can do a lot for his country if he likes to try. 

I am afraid what I have been saying must seem rather 
like a church sermon to some of you, my readers; but I 
take it that most of you are SCOUTS and therefore are 
sensible and able to grasp my meaning. 

I had the pleasure of welcoming a troop of Boy Scouts of 
America here in my home the other day. If they are a fair 
type of the rest of the Boy Scouts of America then the 
eighteen years of the Scout movement in the Un: d States 
have not been time thrown away but have produced a big 
number of “gentle men,” that is to say, men of honor and 
unselfishness. 

In all countries armies have in the past been raised of 
men carefully trained to health and strength, to discipline 
and skill at arms, in order to fight and kill their enemies 
in war. 

And where these armies have been composed of voluntary 
soldiers their service has been all the more valuable. 

Here in our Boy Scout Brotherhood we have a new kind 
of army, one composed of volunteers all through, organized 
with its branches in every country, trained ‘to health and 
helpfulness, not for war but to ensure peace. The finest, 
most honorable Army that has ever been. And- you. are 
members of it. 

So carry on! Work up your efficiency of body, mind and 
spirit, through good Scout work, so that each of you becomes 
a valuable member of our great team. 

In August, 1929, our “army” will have its great “‘Coming of 
age” Parade over here in Great Britain. From all nations we 
shall meet in a joyous Jamboree, and I hope that you will 
bring us a big contingent from the Boy Scouts of America, 
as you did before, to show us what the Boy Scouts of 
America are like and to make personal 
friendships with your brother Scouts 
of other countries. 


ND what about the next eighteen 

years? Will the Movement go 

on growing at the same rate that it 
has done in the past eighteen? 

Well, that depends on you Scouts 
who are coming on. Remember. that 
Lord Kitchener said of the Boy Scouts, 
“Once a Scout always a Scout.” 

You will be grown up men during the 
next eighteen years—but still Scouts, 
and therefore able to take up the, job 
of helping more boys to become Scouts. 
That is, it is up to you to become 
Scoutmasters or helpers of the Move- 
ment in one shape or another. 

So I hope that on this eighteenth © 
birthday of your brotherhood you will 
make a solemn resolution to stick to 
the Movement, to make the best use 
of its training while you are still a 
boy, and as soon as you are a man to 
do your best to bring yet more boys 
into our brotherhood and so that they 
become, like yourselves, happy, healthy, 
helpful citizens. 
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PART II 


HE first defeat that a team has suffered all season 

is bound to have a certain depressing psychological 

effect. Prior to the opening game of the Yankville- 

By-Town series, neither of the champion high- 
school hockey teams had tasted anything but victory. And 
both American and Canadian contenders had naturally as- 
sumed an air of invincibility in the light of their past perform- 
ances. But now, due to By-Town’s smashing win, Yankville 
had been forced to concede that she could be beaten! Just how 
much this realization would influence the second day’s play 
remained to be seen, though one thing was sure—to stay in 
the running for the high-school hockey championship of the 
world Yankville would have to rise above all reactions to 
defeat and play the game of a lifetime to win! 

For Canadian followers, however, the tension had been 
considerably relieved. Where yesterday all had been seething 
excitement and speculation as to the respective strength of the 
two sixes, there was now an atmosphere of confident assurance. 
To-day’s game would likely be interesting more as an exhibi- 
tion than as a contest. And, in addition, it would not be at- 
tended by the pomp and ceremony of the opening encounter. 
True, many high officials would again be present, but there 
would not be the tenseness of atmosphere which had hung 
over the arena the night of the first match. 

On awakening this most crucial of mornings, the Yankville 
team members displayed surprising composure. They frankly 
discussed their weaknesses in the first day’s play, it being the 
consensus of opinion among them that they had “tried too 
hard.” Telegrams of good wishes awaiting them from schools 
they had defeated during their quest for the American title 
proved cheering. And*a fervent hope continued to exist with 
Yankville’s supporters, even though American and Canadian 
newspapers offered no encouragement for an American victory. 

“You know,” cogitated Mr. Zimmer, as he took his seat in 
the stadium an hour before game time, “I think our boys were 
just about hoodooed yesterday.” 

“Something to that!” agreed Mayor McConnell. “TI was 
pretty near done up last night myself! Three speeches in one 
day is more’n I ever made in my life before, and I can’t re- 
member now what I said in any of ’em!” 

“Probably just as well,” sympathized Principal Andrews. 

In the locker-room Doc Randall went carefully over each 
member of the Yankville squad. He remarked at a number of 
black-and-blue spots on goalie Stub Morgan’s legs. 

“How did you get those?” 

“Stopping the drives of that Babe Ruth of hockey!” an- 
swered Stub, laughing, his reference being to Zed Duggan, 
By-Town’s stocky right-wing. 

“You mean to tell me the puck stung you like that right 
through your leg pads?” 

“Sure!” grinned Stub. 

“That doesn’t seem possible!” 

“All right, Doc, supposing you play goal-keeper to-day and 
try sticking your legs in front of that bird’s shots.” 

Doc Randall shook his head. 

“No, thanks. I’d much rather stay here 
and rub on the arnica!” 


HE Yankville squad, in the act of dress- 

ing, smiled at this repartee. From out- 
side came the dull hum of voices and scrap- 
ing feet as the stadium slowly filled. It 
was much quieter than opening day. The 
weather, remaining cold, had taken on a 
bleakness, with dark bluish clouds rolling 
up, suggestive of heavy snow flurries. There 
would be no cheery sunlight to greet them 
when they skated out on the ice this after- 
noon either to do or die. The whole occa- 
sion from their standpoint would be a sober 
one—sober in that they must accomplish 
what was now regarded as the practically 
impossible. 

“Fellows!” said Jolly, as the gong 
sounded calling for their appearance on the 
rink, “I don’t really need to say this be- 
cause I know it’s what you’re all thinking, 
but I want to say it just the same. We owe 
an awful lot to the folks back home and the 
ones that have come all the way here to see 
us play, and we—we’ve just got to go out 
there and beat By-Town and force them to 
meet us in a third game. This is probably 
the only time we’ll have a chance to bring 
such an event to Yankville! So let’s carry 
the fight to these guys so hard that they 
can’t do anything but play defensive!” 

A great welcoming cheer arose as the 





“Sudden Death!” 


Yankville’s Champion Sextet Fights Back Against Canada’s Best 


red-and-white clad Americans dashed onto the rink, swirling 
down upon the nearest goal and then working back toward the 
other with half a dozen pucks flashing back and forth across 
the ice. This time the Americans were the first team to come 
out and spectators saw in this an omen of the fighting re- 
solve with which the Six was entering the fray. 


Maver SMITH from his position in the box occupied 
by Mayor Bailey of By-Town and Mayor McConnell 
of Yankville caught the attention of the entire stadium when 
he stood up and waved to Jolly Baker, American captain, 
calling him to the sideboards, where he presented the youth 
with a rabbit’s foot. 

“T’ve carried this with me for the last twenty years,” said 
Mayor Smith, “‘and since I haven’t had any very bad luck, I 
like to believe that the rabbit’s foot has been responsible for 
most of my good fortune! So take it and see if it doesn’t bring 
victory for Yankville!” 

There was nothing for Jolly to do but to graciously accept 
the proffered good-luck token, which he did smilingly, fastening 
it to his belt. But fellow players saw in Mayor Smith’s action 
only a play to the gallery in an attempt to gain the limelight. 

“That guy’s got a lot of nerve!” said Bun Taylor hotly. 

“‘He’s up to all the stunts for getting in the public eye!” 
jeered Nick Eldred. ‘Doesn’t he give you a pain?” 

“Tf I was Mayor McConnell I’d throw him out of the box!” 
declared Stub. 

“Torget it!” begged Jolly. ‘“‘He hasn’t done us any real 
harm yet! And I don’t see any sense in making mountains 
out of molehills. The only persons we’ve got to worry about 
right now are ourselves.” 

“You said it!” urged Toot Hadley. “And that’s plenty!” 

But there was no gainsaying the fact that this simple little 
incident had considerably upset a particularly sensitive and 
highstrung squad of players facing their most crucial test. 
As for the small contingent of Yankville supporters, some- 
what removed from the scene, they, too, boiled over inwardly 
at the fire the big city Mayor was apparently trying to steal 
in an affair that was 
directly “none of his & 
business”! Of course he 
was an American and, 

in an event of this kind, 
was justified in display- 
ing warm interest. Yet, 
whether he realized it or 
not, he was piling resent- 
ment upon resentment. 
“Bad taste!” fumed 
Yankville citizens. : 

Personal feelings, 
however. were swallowed 
up a moment later by 
the excited attention 
given the starting of the 
game. The puck had 
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hardly been dropped to the ice by the referee when the 
forward lines of both sides came swirling in and the stadium 
rang with the sharp slash of sticks as efforts were made 
to capture the rubber disk for a run down the ice. Twice 
Jolly hooked the puck from a blue-and-white figure only to 
lose it the next instant himself. The play in mid-ice ended 
with a grand spill, Jolly and Bun crashing to the surface and 
skidding some twenty feet with two Canadians atop them. 
The fierceness of the opening play had the large crowd in a 
frenzied uproar, every one standing, wide-eyed and shrieking. 
The referee skated into the entanglement and searched out 
the puck, which Bun had happily managed to fall on. This 
called for a face-off, and the next instant the rink was awhirl 
with mad action again. By-Town finally broke away with the 
puck and swept down toward the Yankville goal with the 
forward wall passing brilliantly. Pat Windell and Nick El- 
dred, American defense men, braced themselves to meet the 
onslaught. 


S THE By-Town left-wing came speeding toward them, 
riding the puck at the end of his stick, Pat and Nick 
closed in. Pat body-checked the opponent stiffly as the left- 
wing attempted to dodge. The puck slid off to the side with 
Nick in hot pursuit. But the By-Town center, skimming some 
ten feet away, had swerved in and, raking out his stick, stole 
the disk from Nick, veering sharply, now that he was past 
both defense men, for a shot at goal. Grimly little Stub Mor- 
gan crouched at the mouth of the cage, eyes on the lone 
charger. Eddie Bouchard, By-Town center, knew that he had 
the Yankville goalie at a distinct disadvantage and, instead of 
shooting, he raced at the cage with the idea of dribbling the 
puck in. Stub, watching tensely, perceived that the play was 
coming almost upon him—and from the side. He had just 
time to flatten himself against the post, snapping the heel of 
his skate against it so as to leave no possible opening on that 
side, when Bouchard came ripping in. Stub saw the puck strike 
against his skate and felt the impact of the stick as it slashed 
across his leg pad. He kicked out violently. The puck 
rebounded and the By-Town left-wing, tearing in, swooped 
it up for a lightning shot—but cat-like Stub lunged 
across the cage and clawed the puck with his gloved hand. 
The stadium by this time was hysterical with excite- 
ment. Nick Eldred, following in after the dazzling 
Bouchard, recovered the puck for Yankville, skating be- 
hind .the cage with it and, picking up speed, started a 
dash down the side of the rink toward the By-Town goal, 
carrying the puck temporarily out of danger and threat- 
ening the Canadians for a change. Then it was that little 
Stub Morgan, who had felt chagrined at having been 
scored on five times in yesterday’s battle, was cheered to 
the second echo! 
“Mighty atom Morgan!” exclaimed a Canadian 
spectator in sheer admiration, and this title from thence- 
forth stuck. 


FOR fifteen minutes of that first period no more furious a 

hockey clash had been witnessed in By-Town stadium. 
The great crowd was kept constantly gasping as Yankville 
staved off attack after attack by the team which yesterday 
had -won with comparative ease. But such a pace as this 
could not continue without some sort of 
let-up, and it was while Yankville’s sub- 
line of wings and center was doing duty 
to relieve the badly fagged regulars— 
Jolly, Bun and Toot—that By-Town 
finally crashed through for a score. A 
murderous clout at close-range by Zed 
Duggan struck the valiant Stub Morgan 
on the kneecap and bounded into the 
cage. Time was taken out as Stub fell 
to the ice, hurt by the force with which 
the puck had hit hm. But Stub was up 
again in a minute and shaking his head 
at anxious inquiries of his team-mates , 
as the crowd gave him another deserved 
ovation. 

“Come on, gang!” cried Jolly as he slid 

from the players’ box onto the rink and 
re-entered play. ‘“‘Never mind that! 
We'll get it back!” 
, The giant Pink Waddell, rival goal 
guard, laughed and shook his broad- 
bladed stick challengingly. To get that 
point back Yankville would first have to 
get past him! 


i AyD soon the clever Jolly was off on a 

zig-zag dash, eluding By-Town’s 
defense men, drawing them to one side 
as he faked ashot and passing out to Toot, 
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who aimed a wicked drive at the 
cage. But Waddell made the shot 
look easy by catching it in his 
gloved hand and tossing the puck 
behind the cage for his defense 
players to recover. : 

“Come again!” he shouted. 

The puck went to mid-ice and 
there, in a melee, Zed Duggan, the 
Babe Ruthian right-wing, let drive 
what proved to be a miracle shot. 
The puck rose on a line, headed 
straight for the Yankville cage. At 
the moment Stub’s line of vision was 
broken by Nick Eldred, who had 
skated in, frantically attempting to 
block the drive. Nick stuck out his 
arm, hoping to knock the puck down, 
but the motion of the arm was only 
instinctive, for the rubber disk had 
already whizzed past him. Stub, 
not seeing the puck until it was al- 
most upon him, was likewise too 
late in intercepting it. Thus the 
mighty Zed scored a marvelous goal, 
the puck landing in the net waist 
high from almost the center of the 
rink. The stadium went wild as it 
rightfully should and Stub, still 
looking bewildered, picked the puck 
out of the net, examining it critically. 

Score: By-Town, 2; Yankville, o. 

“Tt’s all over!” groaned Mr. 
Zimmer. “No team in the world can 
beat shooting like that! But say, 
what a fight our boys are making!” 


N ANOTHER three minutes the 

first period ended and _ two 
breathless squads skated from the ice. 

In the locker-room, weary Yank- 
ville team members stretched out 
on their backs and looked at one 
another silently. But the looks said 
more than words. And Doc Ran- 
dall, there to receive them and ban- 
dage up their bruises, sensed their 
feelings and wisely refrained from 
saying anything himself. 

“Gee, they’re tough!” 
pair of eyes. 

“You tell the world!’ said 
another. 

“Can we ever beat this outfit?” 
asked a third, in a beseeching glance 
at the prostrate Jolly Baker. 


said one 
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By-Town rooters may have ex- 
pected more of an exhibition than a 
contest in the light of their team’s 
showing on opening day, but Yank- 
ville’s astounding comeback now had 
the stadium in an uproar. This up 
hill fight may have been the last 
desperate flare of a courageous 
squad of players, but it was a flare 
distinctly worth seeing. And if the 
flare should persist to the end, By- 
Town admittedly was in for the most 
titanic of struggles to maintain her 
slender lead. 

“Two to one!” repeated Mayor 
McConnell. ‘Can we do it?” 

“Sure we can!” insisted Mayor 
Smith. “As long as the boys don’t 
lose my rabbit’s foot!” 





N YANKVILLE almost the entire 
town stood in the street outside 
the telegraph office, nervously hope- 
ful. News accounts of the first game 
had been eagerly digested and each 
citizen could almost imagine the 
setting in which Yankville’s great 
bid for victory was being made. 

The By-Town Champs came on 
the ice to start the third period deter- 
mined to hold their one-point lead 
at all costs. “Speed” Mofenz, their 
coach, had warned that the chal- 
lengers were at the top of their 
game and anything might be ex- 
pected. A stiff defense was therefore 
the wisest plan of battle, a defense 
calculated to break up Yankville’s 
attack at almost mid-ice. 

With play resumed, Jolly wrested 
the puck from Eddie Bouchard, By- 
Town center, and spun about for a 
dash into .By-Town territory, but 
was so savagely covered that he was 
forced to pass back to Nick Eldred at 
right defense. Nick shot the puck 
across to Pat, who started up along 
the sideboards, Bun Taylor dropping 
back into his guard position. But 
Pat was pocketed and lost posses- 
sion of the disk just as he was turn- 
ing in for a pass to Jolly, who had 
pcneirated the By-Town defense and 
was in the open for a shot at goal. 
The Yankville contingent groaned. 

Lazily, By-Town’s defense men 











And the captain’s eyes had flashed: 
“Tf we can’t, we'll die trying!” 

As the gong sounded for the end of the ‘ten-minutes’ rest 
period, the players snapped to their feet. Jolly put an arm 
about Stub’s shoulders. The lame-footed goalie looked up and 
shook his head with eyes which brimmed mistily. 

“T’ll stop ’em!” he said. “You guys go out and get those 
points back! They'll never score on me again!” 

“We'll get ’em!” muttered Bun. 

Enough said! 

Was Yankville downhearted? No! The American fellows, 
individually and collectively, were just beginning to show the 
stuff of which they were made—the fighting spirit which had 
distinguished others of their brothers in different fields of 
battle, a fighting spirit which alone was pulling them up on 
even terms against a team of admittedly better playing caliber. 

In that furiously fought second period no quarter was asked 
and no quarter given. Times without number, it seemed, the 
puck whizzed up and down—up and down—and across—and 
players went crashing into the sideboards for sensational 
spills or tripping and skidding headlong, but always the puck 
kept moving, relentlessly moving, toward the By-Town goal! 
The Canadians, faced with this terrific and unceasing attack, 
fell back upon the-defensive, contenting themselves with hold- 
ing tenaciously to their two-point lead. And the times that 
they did try a scoring play when Yankville was caught some- 
what off balance, there was Mighty Atom Morgan to confound 
them with the most miraculous of saves! 

In the Mayor’s box, all three heads of municipalities were 
hoarse and bedraggled from wild cheering and raving. The 
usually composed and shy Mayor McConnell had somehow lost 
control of himself and he‘and Mayor Smith, who ordinarily 
should have been regarded as bosom enemies, took turns at 
slapping each other solidly on the back. 

With eighteen minutes of the second period gone and By- 
Town still leading, 2 too, Jolly Baker completed the ruin of the 
two American Mayors by securing the puck in mid-ice on a 
beautiful poke-check and- dashing down the ice, drawing the 
two defense men in, shooting the puck ahead of him and then 
sprinting past them to recover it in position for an unobstructed 
shot at goal. Pink Waddell, in his customarily confident 
manner, blocked the shot with his leg and the puck bounded 
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_everything you’ve got now! 


Jolly striking prone went sliding along on his stomach 


to the side, but Jolly, following his shot, was on the puck like a 
flash and spanked it into the net past Waddell before the six- 
foot goal guard could so much as wink his eyes. 

If Mayor McConnell had wanted an excuse to hit Mayor 
Smith a real blow in defense of Yankville, his opportunity had 
now arrived, and the whack which the Mayor received be- 
tween the shoulder blades jounced his nose glasses off over the 
sideboards and onto the ice! 

““Whoooopee!”’ shouted Mayor Smith, having started this 
cheer before the blow and having it forcefully expelled from 
him. ‘“Whata play! Ow! Isay, myeyes! Where are they?” 


A BY-TOWN player, skating back into position ready for 

the face-off at center after the goal, was appealed to for 

the rescue of the spectacles. He scooped the Mayor’s glasses 

up excitedly and tossed them into the box as the referee’s 

whistle screeched, and it was only through frantic juggling 

and snatching that Mayor Smith saved his lenses from being 

broken. By the time he had gotten his “eyes” adjusted again - 
the gun had banged for the end of the second period and the 

stadium was belching sound. 

Score: By-Town, 2; Yankville, 1 

“‘T’m not so sure now about it being all over!” reconsidered 
Mr. Zimmer, Yankville’s staunchest supporter. “Say, we 
never saw such hockey as this in the States!” 

“That’s because our boys never ran up against such stiff 
competition!’’ deduced Principal Andrews. 

The scene was changed in the locker-room this time. Every 
member of the squad was keenly alert and looking to Jolly 
Baker. The battle had come to the last ditch. If anything 
was to be said it should be said now. In the next twenty 
minutes Yankville must at least cage another shot to tie or 
the chance at a world’s championship and a third game against 
By-Town was gone! 

“Fellows,” said Jolly, as Doc Randall massaged a leg muscle 
which had suddenly knotted, “‘you—you’re all going great! 
But somehow, I—I don’t know how, you’ve all got to play 
just a little harder this time. Remember, there’ll be plenty of 
time to rest after this twenty minutes is gone! So shoot 


had 
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juggled the puck behind their cage 

and the Americans realized that they 
would have to press the play if they hoped to break up this 
stalling. Bun and Toot immediately followed down, chasing 
the defense men to the side, where a lightning pass was made 
to Zed Duggan, who took the puck near the blue line mark- 
ing the center zone, and by a tricky piece of skating tore 
through between Pat and Nick for a try at the Yankville 
goal. His shot was swift and remarkably true, but Stub 
made a great kicking save, losing his feet in so doing. 

Zed, following up, swung viciously at the puck, which had 
skidded against the sideboards, but Pat, blocking the By-Town 
star off, slashed the puck free and Nick, swooping in, caught 
it with the blade of his-stick. He carried the disk to mid-ice, 
where, threatened by Eddie Bouchard, he passed across to 
Bun Taylor and the forward line of Bun, Toot and Jolly went 
into action. But the By-Town defense men were set for the 
play and broke it up speedily, Bun and Toot both crashing 
to ice. 


AND so the game went, first one side, then the other, secur- 
ing the puck, starting on a promising sally into enemy 
territory and being brought up short by the sensational work 
of respective defenses. Particularly crafty was the By-Town 
play, designed to eat away seconds of the playing time. On 
securing of the puck the wings or defense men would skate 
leisurely around their goal, then pick up speed as though for a 
dash down the rink, only to veer at mid-ice and pass back when 
about to encounter Yankville’ s line of defense. In this manner, 
fifteen of the twenty minutes were spent. 

“Looks like By-Town can keep that kind of play up in- 
definitely,” said Mr. Zimmer, glumly. “I see now the method 
they.use. They go out after an early lead, then coast along to 
victory behind a stone-wall defense!” 

‘Great system!” complimented Principal Andrews. “Only 
it hurts to see them use it against us!” 

Fighting doggedly, replacing tired wings and defense men 
with substitute team members, the Americans had given By- 
Town all the Canadian Champs could handle. But the 
impression now began to grow that, despite their heroic effort, 
Yankville was battling a lost cause. And there was the giant 

(Continued on page 49) 
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“Wal, jest you set down 





there awhile. I'll go get ’er 
started in a jiffy.” 











Oscar and I sat down on the 











step, trying hard to keep our 
dignity, although we had very 
little to begin with. Four or 
five of the villagers lounged 
about, whistling and watching 
us curiously..-I suppose we 
should have .talked to them, 
but I could think of nothing to 
say and Oscar probably never 
thought at all. No use to talk 
about the weather. It was en- 
tirely too obvious. At all 
events, we discovered what a 
Ringbury jiffy was. Some 
twenty minutes after Bert had 
left us, a peculiar roaring, 
vibrating sound arose, coming 








My head was nearly wrenched 











off by the first jump 





SCAR and 7 stepped out of the seedy old rattler 

and looked around us for the station. There was 

a little shack that looked like a tool house down 

the track a piece and by it a road leading up over 
the hill. ‘Pwo weatherbeaten houses stood on the crest and 
I decided that the village was in that direction. Aside from 
these things, some grass, trees and a flea-bitten dog, there 
was nothing in sight. 

We walked down to the shack and asked the man inside 
where and-how far was the village of Ringbury. _We had 
to wake him up to-do it, but he did not seem to mind. As I had 
guessed, it was just over the hill. We trudged off up the road. 

The summer day was hot and so were we, but Oscar and I 

were on no vacation. We had come to work and it made no 
difference if we begau at once, climbing that hill. You see, 
I had just inherited an old farm from an uncle and had per- 
suaded Oscar, who thought he knew something about farm- 
ing, to help me out with it. - There was still time to get in a 
crop if we worked fast and we had agreed on a fifty-fifty split 
of the inicome, if any. Ringbury was far from Oscar’s idea 
of an ideal summer resort, but I had explained that we would 
not have to go near it unless we wanted to. 
-. After a long struggle we reached the top of the hill. Ring- 
bury had only one street, or rather that one street was Ring- 
bury. Oscar and I stalked down the board walk, our hats in 
our hands and our faces wet with perspiration. For the 
moment we were the big attraction of the year, it seemed. 
Even a sleepy horse opened one eye to look us over. We 
pulled up before a little store with a sign telling us that it 
was the post office. An old fellow with a fuzzy white beard 
was sitting on the step, «ewing reflectively as he regarded 
us. The beard, slowly moving up and down, fascinated 
Oscar. I had seen it before in the movies, when everybody 
laughed, but it was funnier in real life. One after another 
people were sidling up to the spot, so I gave Oscar a poke to 
get him out of his trance. 

“Uh! er-er say, where can we find the old Jonathan farm?” 
he mumbled, putting down his suitcase. 

“Umm, what was that, young feller?” 

“T say, where can we find the farm that used to belong to 
old man Jonathan?” 

“Wal, y’don’t have to find it. I ’spect it’s still where it 
allus was,” the old man said with something resembling a 
chuckle. He was looking straight at Oscar, when suddenly 
he spat out of the corner of his mouth in my direction. I 
sidestepped quickly and came back rather cautiously, not 
knowing then what a crack shot he was. A couple of the men 
laughed and one spoke to the old fellow. 

“Y’ better tell ’em, Bert. Ain’t no use foolin’ ’round this- 
a-way.” 

“Wal, then, so y’ want to know where is the old Jonathan 
place?” Bert observed as if it was just sinking in. “Wal, y’ 
know, I can’t jest exactly tell y’ where it is. It’s down that 
road there, anyway.” He flung an arm in the general direc- 
tion in which we had been traveling. 

“ About how far is it?” asked Oscar. 

“Wal, it ain’t so far y’ couldn’t walk it, but it’s purty far 
at that. If y’ want, I got a jitney here I’ll take y’ out in.” 

Oscar looked at me. I was wiping the perspiration off my 
face with a handkerchief and nodded. It was entirely too 
warm,to walk any more. Old Bert hopped up at once. 





Old Bert 


o 
from behind the post office. 
We diagnosed it simultane- 


off we went, lickety-split down the other side of the hill on 
which the village stood. Oscar did not trouble to look back 
at me again. He was busy as I, holding on. Holes and 
ruts meant nothing to Bert and were simply bumps to the 
car: We jounced up and down at a merry rate while the old 
bus went faster and faster. I guessed that it must be a long 
way to the farm since he started out at such a rate. And 
the speed increased. That car of Bert’s was absolutely the 
fastest of her kind. We rattled on for perhaps half a mile. 
Then,, just when we were going the fastest. Bert shut off the 
gas, swung suddenly off the road and we bounced over the 
grass to stop before a little cabin. The place was so concealed 
by bushes and trees that I had failed to notice it. 

“Wal,” said Bert, already climbing ouc. “Here we be. 
This here is the old Jonathan farm and this here is the house.” 

“House!” echoed Oscar, staring at it. I must say that I 
could not see the “house” part either Bert walked up to 
the door and threw it open. Then he calmly sat down on 
the step and drew out his pipe. 

“Wal, I see Henry got the previsions in for y’, all right, 
all right. Sure made some fuss when he got yer teleegram.” 

You see we had wired ahead for them to have something 
to eat in the place when we arrived. What hit me funny was 
that the door and a window had been left quite unlocked all 
the time. I felt willing to bet that the stuff was not all there. 

“Naw,” answered Bert. “It’s perfectly safe hereabouts. 
They ain’t no robbers an’ the tramps get more’n they. want 
up at the town anyway. "Tain’t like the city, where they 
stick a pistol in yer ribs every night and take all y’ got.” 

“No?” I said absently, thinking that Bert’s ideas of a town 
and a city were equally strange. 

“Naw,” said he. 


HEN we had set our suitcases safely inside by the 

table, Oscar and I stepped out again to pay off our 
chauffeur. Before either of us could get in a word the old 
fellow began to speak. 

“Wal,” beginning as usual. ‘‘So you two be goin’ to work 
old Jonathan’s place again. I reckon y’ ain’t heard very 
much about old Jonathan, eh? There ain’t nobody does 
know much, but I know more’n most.” 

‘Well, well,” said Oscar, trying to be interested. Until 
his death, old Jonathan had been a tenant on my uncle’s farm. 

“Yeh, that’s right, all right, all right Old Jonathan 
never had any friends .o speak of. Everybody thought he 
wasn’t all there jest quite an’ maybe they wasn’t much off. 
He never talked to no one, an’ when he did it were about 




















ously, rising to our feet as 
Bert and an ancient auto 
hove into view. 

“Wal, boys, here we be. 
Just hop right in.” 

“Got ’er started purty quick, 
eh, Bert?” said one of the men. 
The: old fellow in the ‘car 
grinned happily, while I won- 
dered what his regular starting 
time was. We climbed in, 
Oscar in the front and I in 
the back with the suitcases for 
company. 

“All. ready?” questioned 
Bert, gripping the wheel firmly 
with both hands. ‘‘She’ll sort 
o’ jump at first.” 


I MISSED the significance 
of those words. A second 
later my head was_ nearly 
wrenched off by the first jump. 
I got set then, holding tightly to the side, while we. pro- 
gressed by starts and fits down the main street. Oscar 
glanced around, looking rather horrified, but grinned when 
he saw my face. 

“She ain’t—very—steady—at first, y’ know.” Bert ob- 
served, bit by bit. 

“She ain’t,” said Oscar. 

““But—when she gets goin’—I’ll show you fellers some speed.” 

Oscar grinned back at me and I admit that I did not expect 
to do much fast traveling. We lurched past the last house out 
onto the open road. 

“‘Wal—” said Bert. The motor roared, the.car shook, and 








jest one thing, mind y’, jest one thing.” Bert finished in a 
mysterious half-whisper. 

“You don’t say!” said Oscar. + 

“Yeh, an’ that one thing, what d’ y’ suppose it were?” 

“Ask me another,” said Oscar. 

“Wal, y’ know, boys,” and his voice went lower with every 
word, ‘that there thing were a pot o’ gold!” 

“A pot of gold?” 

“Yeh, a pot o’ gold.” 

“Well, well,” said Oscar once again. 

“Old man Jonathan was crazy about that pot o’ gold. He 

(Continued on page 52) 
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What Scouts Are Doing 


One-Fourth of the Booths shown at the Third Annual Merit Badge Exhibit 
held at St. Louis, Mo., which tell how Scouts are “learning by doing” 





















































PART III 


ON had had some wild rides in Tim in his day, as 
had many of the other scouts, but none had ever 
been as wild as the one from Barbour’s sheep- 
ranch to Denning. 

They simply had to make time despite the roads, and they 
did. 

Fortunately the rain had abated. In fact, it was scarcely 
more than a fine drizzle now and the storm showed signs of 
breaking in the west beyond the Porcupines. But that was 
the only mitigating feature of the trip. The roads were terrible; 
continuous mud puddles, it seemed, and Tim, the throttle 
well-opened for most of the trip, bounced and careened 
drunkenly across the muddy landscape, sending up showers 
of mud and geysers of dirty water. Slithering and sliding, the 
light car slewed and skidded perilously until Milo Barbour had 
to cling fast with both hands while his eyes almost popped 
out of his head in terror. 

“Sa-a-y. I wanta go fast—but I d’wanta be killed, young 
feller. Slow up ah little an’ take them there skiddy places 
easy,” he grumbled. 

““We have to make time,” said Don grimly, shooting a side- 
ways glance at the old sheep-man. 

“Yes. But I won’t be landed in a hospital fer you ner 
nobody else. Slow up, gosh blame yuh, er I'll ¥ 

Whatever he intended to do was cut short as Tim roared 
through a puddle a foot deep and threw muddy water over 
everything, including the sputtering sheep-rancher. The old 
man had to hold fast for his life while the car careened and 
slid crabways down the road, then righted itself with a lurch 
that bumped his head against the windshield. 

Don, watching from the corner of his eye, chuckled in- 
wardly. Served him right. He was an old grouch anyhow, 
and deserved all he was getting. Don pulled the gas down as 
far.as it would go, secretly realizing that he did it not so much 
in a desire for more speed, perhaps, as to give the grouchy old 
sheep-herder the ride of his life. 

How Tim managed those muddy miles without turning over 
or falling to pieces will always be a mystery to Don. But sur- 
vive the doughty little “covered wagon” did, for soon they 
were rattling their way through a veritable tent and shack 
town on the outskirts of Denning, where the homesteaders 
were camped, and were heading toward Pawnee Avenue, the 
main street of the town. 

“Where does Sheriff Thorne hang out? 
office?” asked Don. 

“At th’ jail, o’ course. Down ’crost from th’ court-house— 
where else would he be?”’ growled the sheep-rancher. 

Don remembered the location of the court-house. He headed 
Tim in that direction, and presently brought the car to a halt in 
front of a brick building with barred windows—the town’s jail. 


Where is his 
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But the moment he swung out of the Ford he was aware of a 
certain tenseness that seemed to pervade the whole town. 

People passed him hurrying up the street. Here and there 
little groups of ranchers and homesteaders, and even towns- 
people, stood on the board sidewalks talking earnestly. A man 
with a badge, who Don thought must be the Sheriff but who 
proved to be Deputy Lem Williams, stood in the doorway of 
the office attached to the jail, looking up the street. 

“Where is Sheriff Thorne?” -Don asked him. 

The deputy looked at him stonily for a moment. Then he 
growled: 

“Where would he be this mornin’, young feller? 
bank, o’ course.” 

Don looked at the man again, once more his resentment 
rising. Every one seemed to have a grouch this morning, and 
short, surly answers seemed to be the order of the day. Don 
looked up Pawnee Avenue in the direction the man nodded. 
Where a faded gold and black sign proclaimed the existence of 
the First National Bank of Denning he saw a sizable crowd 
standing about the sidewalk, and out into the road. 

Like a flash a sickening premonition came to him. 

“What has happened at the bank?” he demanded of the 
deputy. 


Up to th’ 


GAIN the man turned a stony stare at him. Then deliber- 
ately he replied sarcastically: 

““Where you been all mornin’, young fellah? Sound asleep er 
somethin’? Didn’t yuh know that last night during that storm 
some slick hombres broke in an’ opened th’ safe in th’ bank? 
Took nearly fifty thousand dollars 0’ homesteaders’ money on 
deposit there. Some passel 0’ crooks has come into town mas- 
queradin’ as homesteaders, an’ robbed th’ bank. But——” 

“What! The bank has been robbed! By jingo, there we 
are—that’s the job they referred to,” exclaimed Don. 

The deputy looked at Don in puzzled amazement. 

“Huh? That’s the job who referred to? What yuh mean, 
young feller? Do yuh know th’ homesteaders who done it?” 

““Homesteaders?”’ cried Don, ‘“‘it wasn’t any homesteaders 
at all. It was the Dusong gang. They did it. They robbed 
Milo Barbour too, and now they are on their way over to 
Snake River to dynamite the coffer dam and flood out the town 
so that the Sheriff and every one else will be kept busy for 
days saving lives and property while they make good their 
escape.” 

“What!” almost roared the deputy. “‘How come you know 
all this?” 

Swiftly but graphically Don told the deputy all that he 
knew, including his first meeting with Dusong in the edge of 
the Traps; the dynamite car of the night before and all that 
had happened at the sheep-ranch that morning. 

The deputy stared at Don in disbelief for a moment. 
he loolzed up at Milo Barbour, who had followed Don. 


Then 


“T’ll bring it back 

by nightfall,” said 

Don as he swung 
off 


“Th’ kid’s right. That all tallies. An’ them dirty crooks 
opened my safe too,”’ growled the sheep-rancher. 

“Sa-a-y. Come on over to the bank and tell that to Bill 
Thorne,” cried the deputy, grabbing Don by the arm and 
starting up the street on a run. 

Through the crowd of worried-looking homesteaders in front 
of the bank the deputy elbowed his way, dragging Don behind 
him. Milo Barbour, puffing and blowing like a wind-broken 
horse, followed. The front door of the bank was locked to 
keep out the crowd of men and women who were trying t> 
learn something of the fate of the institution. But it was 
opened by Sheriff Thorne himself at the request of the deputy. 

The sheriff and several of the bank officials and employees 
were inside. They stared at the deputy inquiringly and shot 
suspicious glances at Don and old man Barbour. 

“What’s the trouble, Lem?” demanded the sheriff, a big, 
broad-shouldered man, with wrinkled, weather-burned skin, 
and inscrutable cold gray eyes that seemed to Don to look 
clear through him. 

“This here Boy Scout’s got somethin’ to tell yuh, Bill, an’ by 
jo-darter, if she’s true what he says, we shore ain’t got time to 
fiddle-diddle ’round here iffen we wanta save this here town 
from bein’ plum wrecked. Tell him all yuh told me, young 
feller.” 

Don told the sheriff and the listening bank officials all that 
he knew about Dusong and his gang, from his first meeting 
with them in the Traps to their departure from Milo Barbour’s 
with the stolen battery box. 

The sheriff whistled softly as he glanced at Milo Barbour 
for corroboration of Don’s story. 

“Uh-huh. Th’ kid’s right,” said the sheep-rancher. ‘Right 
about their bustin’ me on th’ jaw and stealin’ my money any- 
how, th’ dirty scum.” 

“Sure it was Dusong, huh?” demanded the sheriff. 

“Positive,” growled Barbour surlily. 

“‘Well, if any one could be sure of that you are the hombre,” 
said Thorne meaningly. 

Barbour colored and scowled. 

“They robbed me tuh get square with me because I shook 
‘em and turned State’s evidence agin ’em ten years ago. I 
put them in jail, I did—an’ I'll do it agin, by grab.” 

“Look like they come purty nigh puttin’ you in ah hospital 
first,” said the sheriff with a mean grin, as he looked at the red 
swelling on the side of Barbour’s face where Dusong’s fist had 
landed. 

Then he added: 

“‘C’mon, Lem, we got to git moven’ proper iffen we wanta 
get that gang before they dynamite that coffer dam—hark! 
What’s that!” 

Came a roar of a motor, and wild yells outside. 

Don, the sheriff, and the rest of the men in the bank leaped 
toward the front window and the door. The crowd of 
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homesteaders had congregated in front of the bank 
were all staring, tensed and grim of face, down the street. 
Through the rutted, muddy thoroughfare came a mud- 
splashed car, the driver leaning far out of his seat and 
waving one arm wildly as he shouted: 

‘Run for your lives! Th’ dam in Cholo Canyon has gone 
out! Th’ Snake is risin’! She’ll flood out the town!” 


HERIFF THORNE, muttering angry expletives, leaped 
for the door. Don and the rest followed close behind 
him. 

In the street they all paused a moment, while they instinc- 
tively turned their gaze down toward the river. 

The Big Snake was rising swiftly—there could be little 
doubt of that. Already the ugly yellow flood was oozing up the 
main street of the town. Don knew that this was caused by 
the heavy pressure of water unleashed by the dam, and press- 
ing forward. But the worst was yet to come. Tons of water 
were at the moment sweeping through Cholo Canyon and out 
into Powell Basin; a veritable tidal-wave; a wall of water that 
would engulf the town. How devastating this would be or how 
soon it would be upon them was a question. 

For a moment panic seized him as it seemed: to seize 
every one else in town. Men rushed wildly about Shouting 
orders which no one carried out. Women ran crying out of 
stores into the streets, children in their arms. Cars parked 
along the main thoroughfare suddenly came coughing and 
sputtering to life as their owners kicked frantically at 
their self-starters or labored with refractory cranks in a 
desperate effort to get their conveyances headed out of 
town before the flood broke. At the upper end of the 
community, in the tent and shack éolony where all. the 
homesteaders were camped, a wild scene was being enacted. 
Panicstricken men and boys were fighting with bucking 
and plunging horses in an effort to get them hitched to the 
wagons in which all their personal effects were being loaded in 
their mad effort to get out of 
town and to the higher ground 
in Powell Basin before it was 
too late. Chaos and.confusion 
reigned, and Don was as fear- 
ridden and panicstricken as 
the rest. 

But out of the scene of tur- 
moil and confusion, three 
leaders swiftly leaped to the 
front. One was the sheriff, 
another wasa short, stout keen- 
eyed little man, with a pro- 
fessional air, who proved to be 
Dr. Ames, the only physician 
in Denning. The third and the 
most outstanding figure of them 
all was Mr. Horton, the en- 
gineer. Don saw him, hatless 
an coatless, out in the center 
of Pawnee Avenue in front 
of the hotel, shouting direc- 
tions: 

“Get out! Run! Get to the 
highest point quickly! Don’t 
stop for any personal stuff! 
Take to the roofs of the stoutest 
buildings! Rush over to the 
hills, yonder. The water will 
be four or five feet deep in town 
here in ten minutes! There is 
a wall of it sweeping down 
upon us now! For your lives, 
run! Don’t stop for any- 
thing!” 

Don, his heart pounding, 
his nerves jumping, rushed 
up the street toward the en- 
gineer. 

Mr. Horton saw him and 
recognized him instantly. 

“Hello, Craig. What are 
you doing in town? Where is 
your Ranger-Scoutmaster?” 

“In the hospital, up at 
Wainwright. He was badly 
injured this morning,” replied 
Don. 

“Thunderation. That’s too 
bad. We need him. You'll 
have to take his place, son. 
Keep your head and rush up 
to the homesteaders’ camp. 
Herd them all out of there 
and up toward high ground. 
Those hills over there behind 
the town. Get. them over 
there and out of the flats as 
fast as you can. Dan’t let 
them stop for their personal 
effects. _Hurry, boy, and keep 
your head!” 
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The calm, swift judgment of the engineer combined with the 
apparent confidence he put in Don, steadied the nerves of the 
leader of the Cloud patrol. Don realized instantly that Mr. 
Horton was right. With Garry Foster out of the picture, it 
was up to him to take the Scoutmaster’s place and serve in his 
capacity. Don knew that he lacked the ability to rise to such 
an emergency the way the Forest Ranger would, but he decided 
to do the best he could to fill his place. ' 

Swiftly he raced down the street to where he had left Tim 
parked in front of the jail. 

i eaping into the driver’s seat he kicked at the self-starter, 
set the engine roaring and swinging, started up the thorough- 
iare, dodging people and cars as best he could in a mad effort 
to reach the homesteaders’ camp. 

In less than a minute he reached the outskirts of town, where 
the turmoil was greatest. Everything was in terrible con- 
fusion, men, women, children, dogs, and horses swirling about 
in one mad crowd, all the people trying desperately to save 
their household belongings and personal effects from the dis- 
aster that threatened. Don felt sorry for them all. First they 
had been robbed of their money, and nowall their property and 
their very lives were threatened all through the Villainy of Du- 
song and his ruthless followers. But he had little time to give 
rein to his sympathy. The situation called for quick action. 


ON stalled Tim in the street and, leaping down, rushed 
over to the nearest homesteader, a big, deep-chested, 
bewhiskered fellow who was struggling with a span of panic- 
stricken horses, hitched to a big freight wagon. r 
“Don’t stop to save that stuff. Cut the horses loose 
and run for your life! Take your family! Tell the others 
to do the same thing! The situation is desperate. That 
flood from Cholo Canyon will be upon you in a matter 
of minutes. Run, man. The sheriff is clearing every 
one out of town. GO! You are taking terrible chances,” 
he cried. 





With the sobbing youngster in his arms, Don scrambled up the slope 
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The big man looked at him. Don’s earnestness impressed 
him. 

“‘You are right, boy. We best get outa here quick, an’ leave 
everything. I ain’t got no family in this mess, thank goodness. 
They are back home in Quinby.” 

“Then cut those horses loose so that they can save them- 
selves and help me clear these people out of.here. Hurry!” 
almost commanded Don. 

The burly homesteader followed his directions. ' Leaping to 
the seat of his own freight wagon, he began to bellow in sten- 
torian tones: ; 

“Don’t stop. Clear outa here quick, wimmen and children 
first.. Cut loose th’ hosses and cattle! Hit for -them_ hills, 
pronto. Th’ flood’s comin’. Heareher roarin’ down th’ valley. 
Beat it quick.” 

The picture of him standing on the seat of his wagon, his 
long beard blowing in the wind, his weather-beaten face the 
picture of earnestness, did more than anything else to steady 
the homesteaders. And hard upon his words developed a 
sullen growling sound, the voice of the flood sweeping down the 
valley. 

Senseless milling ceased instantly. The homesteaders 
realized that only one thing remained for them, and there was 
little time in which to do it, and a general exodus started 
toward the hills beyond Denning. The women and children 
moved - forward first while the men lingered long enough 
to cut the trace and picket ropes of thé ~horses, liberate 
chickens, and untie cows that were all a part of the home- 
steader’s camp, so that they could save their own lives if it 
were possible. 

Don and the big bearded patriarch who had helped him 
warn the camp were the last to start for the hills. They 
hung to the rear, urging and aiding the men and women 
forward. Where children stumbled ory*fell, in? the mad 
scramble, they leaped to their assistance. _Don- picked ‘up 
a little girl who had somehow become. separated from her 
mother#and with the sobbing 
youngster.in his arms, scram- 
bled up theslope. 

The sullen growl of the on- 
coming ‘flood meanwhile de- 
veloped into a roar. Looking 
up the valley from the lower 
slope of the hill, the home- 
steaders could glimpse the first 
waves of the deluge, and with 
terror at what they had escaped 
spurring them forward, they 
climbed madly to the top, 
there to stand, and. in awe- 
struck amazement watch the 
devastation of the town they 
had just quitted. 





6 Buc flood broke with a hiss- 
ing roar as a wall of swirl- 
ing yellow water swept down 
Powell Basin, engulfing évery- 
thing. The tents and shacks 
of the homesteaders went down 
like houses of cards; freight 
wagons and automobiles were 
overturned and buried from 
sight as the flood swept over 
ethem. Don saw the last of 
sturdy little Tim-buck-too as 
the wall of water closed over it. 
Horses, cows, pigs and dogs 
were caught up and washed 
forward along with a mass of 
flotsam and jetsam that the 
turbulent yellow waves had 
gathered in their mad course 
down the valley. 

A foot or more cf water had 
backed up into the streets of 
the town before the crest of the 
flood hit the community. The 
waves broke with a swishing 
hiss against the buildings, 
some of the more flimsy, 
shack-like structures going 
down under the impact. But 
most of the stores and dwell- 
ings withstood .the impact as 
the flood crest washed onward. 
And it was fortunate that they 
did, for many of the inhabi- 
tants of the town, reluctant 
to quit their homes and places 
of business until the last mo- 
ment, had taken refuge on the 
roofs of the buildings. 

From the hill, Don and the 
rest of the refugees saw 
some strange sights. Nearly 
every roof was dotted with 

(Continued on page 42) 
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Eighteen 
THE Boy Scouts of America celebrates this 
month its eighteenth anniversary. It might be 
said that the program of Scouting was borne 
across the -Atlantic on the wings of romance, 
for it was the good-turn of an unknown scout, 
who, in the spirit of knight errantry, 


But, in spite of this word of doubt from an 
experienced shipowner and sea captain, the ship 
Astrea, on which Nathaniel Bowditch embarked 
shortly after the Civil War, made the first direct 
trip from Salem, Massachusetts, to Manila and 
return, and it was one of the fastest trips that had 
ever been made. This was due entirely to the 
fact that, for the first time on board a ship, lunar 
observations were taken constantly by Nat Bow- 
ditch, and the position calculated with the help 
of his tables. The voyage, which was expected 
to take two years under the old system of sailing, 
had been completed in fourteen months. Since 
then Bowditch’s “‘ Practical Navigator” has been 
an indispensable part of the equipment of every 
mariner. 

It is well for us in our praise of modern heroes 
to recall the example of this pioneer of navi- 
gation, ong hundred and thirty years ago, and 
remember this young American to the present 
generation. In all the years since this book was 
written by this young man it has been the guide 
and friend of all seamen and navigators through- 
out the world. 

— August Horawitz, Seascout. 
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for the homeless, and everywhere they were 
needed they went. The Scouts again worked in 
co-operation with the Red Cross. 

It seems little to us as we contribute each year 
our dollar to the Red Cross, but it is a far greater 
thought to know that we help the Red Cross in 
moments of real emergency, for this is not the first 
time that the Boy Scouts have been called upon to 
help the Red Cross and the community. During 
the Mississippi flood, at the St. Louis tornado, and 
many other places, they have worked together. 
Scouting is preparation for any emergency. First, 
last, and always the Scout must “Be Prepared.” 

—H. Robert Wells, Eagle Scout. 





What I Will, I Can 
N CICERO (Ill.) we have a living example 


of the statement, “What I will, I can” —an in- 
spiration to thos® fellows who think that this or 
that is almost impossible to achieve. 

Several years ago John Fau entered our troop. 
John had only one leg. - At first his progress was 


slow.:’ Hiking was difficult. Swimming did not 
seem within his ability. But he had a steady 
determination to be a real Scout. He 





helped an American traveler lost in 
a London fog, that was the direct 
cause of introducing it to us. And on 
the wings of romance Scouting has 
stayed. In the eighteen years, four 
million boys have found in it fulfilment thi 
and direction for their adventurous 
yearnings, for their desire to do things, 
for their innate chivalry which finds 
such ready expression inthe Good Turn. 
And these have been done in the mo- 
ments of crisis; as a part in general 
relief during nationa! disasters; but 
most of all it has meant the ceaseless, 
the never-ending vigilance of millions 
of boys, in the humdrum rounds of 
every-day life, scouting for the oppor- 
tunity to befriend some one, or, at 
least, to make a friendly gesture. 

It is a great record that the boys of 
America have made in these eventful 
eighteen years; and a record of which 
we might well be proud. Our con- 
gratulations to them are mixed with a 
feeling of high elation, and with a 
deep sense of security in the future 
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deeply gratified in this issue. 


‘*Learning by Doing”’ 


'HE Scout method is “learning by doing.”” Theory is necessary, of course, 
but theory to the Scout is not enough. So each thing the Scout learns 
must be tested in actual practice. He must be a doer. 
is possible, when he says “I 





Wherever such a 
know,” he can add, “I have done it.” 
No finer principle has been devised in education, and it should appeal to every 
boy who wishes to be thorough. 

Boys’ LIFE has chosen to celebrate the Eighteenth Anniversary of the 
Scout Movement in America, and the coming of this principle of “learning by 
doing” to the United States, by turning over as large a portion of its pages as 
was possible to its boy readers, and the result, as our readers wi 
high quality and fascinating interest. 

Writing, like every craft, requires arduous apprenticeship. There must be 
study of the finest models both for form and expression; there must be un- 
remitting zeal for words and their value; and most important of all there must 
be such constant practice in form and expression that they become an uncon- - 
scious part of the writer's equipment. The writer’s pen must become an 
unstudied implement of his will and respond to his desires as instantly as the 
tools of a master craftsman. There is no royal road to the art of writing. 
Genius in writing, as in most other worthwhile accomplish ts, is an infinite 
“Weteetine eerie ed in making Bo 

e have most keenly interested in making Boys’ LIFE, the Scout maga- ~ S a spo i . 
zine, responsive to the slogan, ““Of boys, For boys, and By boys,”’ and are A o spastemian, Comsesnte, ane oot 
With the congratulations to the boy authors 
making their debut in this issue go also our thanks to those hundreds whose 
contributions we were unable to use. We hope they will try again. 
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agree, is of 


kept plugging steadily. 

The day of his biggest test came 
when only the fourteen-mile hike stood 
between him and a first-class badge. 
Should he make application for an 
achievement badge or should he earn a 
first-class badge? Here was the divid- 
ing line. He chose the latter. 

That was the turning point. From 
then he has gone on with gathering 
momentum, achieving Star, Life, and, 
finally, Eagle rank. He has become for 
us not merely the Eagle Scout who has 
achieved the high rank through pluck 
and determination, but the symbol 
of “What I will, I can.” 

—Geo. Parucka, Eagle Scout. 


Sir Robert Baden-Powell 


dier, Sir Robert Baden-Powell has 
earned a great reputation. He has 
served his country in far corners of 
the earth. But generations to come 
will know him best (as he is known 
to-day to the boys of the world) as the 
man who gave the scheme of Scouting 








along with these hosts of Scouting 
grown to men. 





A Pioneer of Navigation 


[\ THESE days when every young man in the 
country looks up to Col. Charles Lindbergh 
and admires his accomplishments and his daring, 
we do well to remind ourselves of another young 
American of a bygone generation, due to whose 
ability, tenacity of purpose and perseverance the 
science of navigation was for the first time put in 
such form so as to be understood, studied, and 
used by all navigators. 

“What you tell me, Nat Bowditch, may be of 
very real importance, more than I can realize. 
As I understand it you want to write a big book 
that a seaman can use and in whose hands all 
unknown oceans will be conquered. I believe it is 
impossible.” 


Bepreparedness 


ONCE again the Boy Scouts have come to the 

front. This time, like the many other times, 
showed the value of our motto, “Be Prepared.” 
On the 2nd and the 3rd of November the North- 
eastern States received a steady downpour of rain 
for almost forty-eight hours. The result was as 
expected, small rivulets became creeks, creeks 
miniature rivers, and the rivers overflowed and 
laid waste to everything in their reach. 

While the people of Troy, N. Y., were not 
flooded to any great extent as compared with the 
other cities and the flooded States, the Hudson 
River rose to twenty feet above normal. A Red 
Cross representive for Vermont said to me, “It 
was like a miniature Mississippi flood. Every- 
where was desolation, bridges were swept away, 
livestock were drowned, and thousands of people 
were homeless.” . 

It was a tragedy that could not be prevented, 
but the main thing for us is that the Scouts of that 
flooded district lived up to their motto, “Be 
Prepared.” As soon as the rain had stopped 
the Scouts were on the job. First-aid stations 
were erected, food and clothing were collected 


to English boys twenty years ago. 





Every boy, city-grown or country-bred, who read 
“Scouting for Boys” found the streets filled with 
romance; adventure stalking around every 
corner; and green fields and woodlands trumpeting 
a challenge such as carried Livingstone to Africa 
and Peary to the North Pole. 

Sir Robert is this month seventy years of age. 
To few have been given the privilege of endearing 
himself, as Sir Robert has done, to the boyhood of 
the world, and few have received the response in 
affection that the Chief Scout of the World has had 
from the boys of our generation. Boys’ Lire 
knows it is speaking for the boys of this whole 
continent when it sends Sir Robert its affectionate 

*congratulations and the hope of many useful years 
of service with us. 
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FOR ALL BOYS 


O THE list of Scout Heroes have been added 
sixteen names. To each the National Court of 
Honor has awarded the highest decoration given 
by the Boy Scouts of America—the Gold Honor 
Medal for Heroism. It is fitting that this issue, which cele- 
brates the Eighteenth Anniversary of the Scout Movement 
and is in itself a record of boy undertakings and achievement, 
should also contain this list. For pure heroism has few 
equals in the records of either peace or war. The following 
is a list of those receiving the award, with a short note on 
the act for which the award was made: 
Scout George Barnes, First Class, 16 years, Belleville, 
N 


While lying on the beach, he 
happened to look up and saw a 
girl splashing around in the water. 
Seeing her hand go up in a distress 
signal as she went under, he swam 
around the breakwater, approached 
her from behind and brought her 
in with a side carry. It was 
necessary to go through a whirl- 
pool and tow the girl 100 yards. 
Scout Frank Cada, Second 
Class, 18 years, Chicago, III. 

Frank Koznik had fallen on 
the chird rail, and a train was 
approaching. Scout Cada, using 
a board, pried him loose just as 
the train thundered by. He gave 
Koznik artificial respiration until 
a doctor was got to the scene. 
Scout Jesse W. Dees, Second 
Class, 13 years, Princeton, III. 

A boy of ten, Fred Tambling, 
stepped from a dropoff on Nixon 
Creck into six or seven feet of 
water. Scout Dees dove in after 
him and succeeded, after a strug- 
gle, in bringing him ashore. 
Scout James E. Rowland, Life 
Scout, 16 years, Camden, N.J. 

A child, two and a half years old, 
walked out on to the street right in 
the way of a truck. Scout Rowland 
sprang after the child and jumped 
with her tosafety. The truck tear- 
ing by ripped his coat—so narrow 
being the margin of safety. 

Scout Douglas Stoehr, Second 
Class, 12 years, Springfield, O. 

Scout Stoehr was awarded the 
Gold Honor Medal for rescuing 
Richard Driscoll, a boy of seven. 
The child had run on the traction 
line just as the cars approached. 
Responding, to the screams of some of the spectators 
of the near tragedy, Scout Stoehr sprang on to the 
lines and leaped with the child almost eight feet to 
safety. 

Scout Elwood Langdon, First Class, 13 years, 
Brooklyn, N. Y. 

Scout David Bunch, First Class, 15 years, 
Brooklyn, N. Y. 

Scout Henry Abbott, 13 years, Brooklyn, N. Y. 

While on a hike with their Scoutmaster, Mr. W. B. 
Seymour, and the Troop (Troop 159 of Brooklyn); in 
Westchester, Procter Hensley, Elwood Langdon and 
Danny Miller went out in a rowboat. The Scout- 
master was surprised to see one of the boys suddenly 
jump off the boat and disappear. Elwood Langdon dove 
off then and in doing so kicked one of the oars over- 
board. Langdon came up with Procter and started 
swimming towards the boat, which was fast drifting 
from them. David Bunch and Henry Abbott started 
out to the two boys, who were getting into serious trouble, 
and relieved Langdon of his burden before he became ex- 
hausted. The distance from shore was nearly half a mile. 


Jesse W. Dees 


Scout James Brown McLean, Second Class, 14 years. 
Scout Robert A. Schunke, Second Class, 15 years, 
West Alexandria, Ohio 
A number of boys were bathing at a swimming hole when 
a woman waded out of her depth and became frantic. Three 
other women companions going to her help were also im- 
mediately in trouble. Scouts McLean and Schunke succeeded, 

despite their struggles, in saving all four. 
Scout Oscar E. Durant, Jr., Second Class, 13 years, 
Wilmington, N. C. 
Scout Durant heard a scream, ran out and learned that a 
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By James West 





The Honor Medcl, highest and rarest 
award of the Boy Scouts of America 


(Left) David Bunch 
(Above) James E. Rowland 
(Right) Elwood Langdon 


George Barnes Frank Cada 

boy -had disappeared in the near-by channel. He dove into 

the channel, brought him up from the bottom, and revived 

him with artificial respiration. 

Scout Robert James Lee, First Class, 13 years, 
Manhattan, N. Y. 

Scout Lee was riding a bicycle and noticed two small 
boys running directly into the path of an oncoming auto- 
mobile. Jumping off his bicycle he pulled the leading youngster 
out of the way. The automobile struck and smashed his 
bicycle. 

Scout Berval Hawkins, First Class, 15 years, Mount 
Olive, N. C. 

Scout Hawkins was swimming with Jack Knowles. Thirty 

yards from shore Knowles gave out and grabbed the Scout’s 
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bathing suit by the shoulder straps. The strap broke and 

down went Knowles. Coming up he grabbed Hawkins by 

the neck. The Scout broke the hold and succeeded after a 

struggle in subduing Knowles and bringing him ashore by the 

hair carry. 

Scout Jack Hirschman, Eagle Scout, 17 years, 
Minneapolis, Minn. 

Scout Hirschman was awarded the Gold Honor Medal for 
resucing Gardner Hirschman from a fire that burned down 
the farm in which they were living. 

Scout Lazare Bernhard, Eagle Scout, 18 years, South 
Pasadena, Calif. ’ 

Scout Bernhard was playing 
ball on the beach when he noticed 
two men in trouble in the ocean. 
He went out to their help and 
brought one of them in after a 
desperate struggle, the other being 
able to make his way ashore. 


Scout Carlton Ball, Eagle 
Scout, 16 years, Jackson, 
Calif. 

Scout Ball rescued a mother 
and daughter from drowning. 
The mother had gone to the 
rescue of the girl and both found 
themselves in trouble, when Scout 
Ball came to their rescue and 
swam with them to shore after a 

struggle. 
Scout Allen James Ziskrick, 
Second Class, 16 years, St. 
Charles, Minn. 

Scout Ziskrick rescued two 
girls from drowning. One of the 
girls stepped into a decp hole 
while bathing, clutched at and 
dragged down the other, when 
the Scout came to their rescue and 
bravely and calmly brought them 
both ashore. 


Scout Robert E. Howe, Life 
Scout, 15 years, Waterloo, 
Iowa 
A little girl got her clothes on 
fire and screeching with terror 
and pain raced along the street. 
Scout Howe, seeing her, raced 
after her, threw her on the grass 
and with one hand (the other 
was hurt, being bandaged and 
treated with an alcoholic solu- 
tion), beat out the flames which 
were burning her clothes and 
hair. Had the bandage taken 
fire it would probably have re- 

sulted in the loss of his arm. 


My Fourteen-Mile Hike 
By Alfred Lugo, Troop 93, Los Angeles, Calif. 


HIS composition is to state different observations 
and things of interest on my fourteen-mile hike. 

The night before my departure I filled my knapsack 
with enough grub for a day and a canteen full of water. 
Besides my food I had a pencil, tablet, compass and 
a map of the country I was to go through. 

The day dawned dark and cloudy and my hopes 
for a hike were small; but I.said—“If a Scout pre- 
pares to do a thing, he must accomplish it.”” So I set 
out, with the clouds getting darker and darker. My 
destination was to go.two and a half miles beyond 
Alhambra, where there is a sort of a Train Depot, 
it’s not a regular depot, it’s a small house which sets 
up on large supports; in other words, a tower, 

I headed down Evergreen Avenue to Wabash Avenue, and 
followed it till it joins into Ramona Boulevard. I followed 
this road till I came to the Plaza of City Terrace, from there 
I headed in a northeast way, which, after perhaps two hours 
brought me to Valley Boulevard, I followed this boulevard 
for perhaps a mile. I saw a large yellow and black bird which 
had a splash of red on its breast, a large black head with a 
short sharp bill, and its tail was shaped like a fan. It seemed 
uneasy. It would fly to a tree which was on a side of a hill 
and scream and flutter back to where I was, as though calling 
me to follow, which I soon did. As I reached the tree, I 
could detect nothing of importance and started away in 
disgust of having a bird deceive me. Then! I heard a cry! 
(Continued on page 44) 
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The Crested Seas 


PART V 


BOARD a bank’s fisherman there is scant chance 
for let-up on account of accident or sickness. No 
matter how a man feels, he generally keeps at it 
as long as his legs will sustain him. This was 

specially true under Cap’n Jock, who made short shrift with 
a hanger-back. 

Once, when a malingerer had tried to 
put it over him, the Skipper exclaimed, 

“T ain’t runnin’ no hospital out here, 
any man that can’t do his whack will be 
dumped ashore at the nearest port.” , 

Louis needed no such urging, but on : 
account of the Skipper’s expressed views, 
he continued to keep at it when he 
should have been resting in his bunk. 
When all hands were called up on the 
following morning, he was too sick to 
push out in the dories with the rest. 

There was obviously a dirty day ahead 
of us. I had never seen a more fore- 
boding dawn, the sun rose fiery and red, 
while the whole sky seemed to be in conflagration. 

Gazing at the lurid east, Little Rory muttered, 

“Aint no day fer underhauling trawls. There’s 
dory-killin’ squalls behind that sky.” 

“Aye,” muttered Allan MacEacheren, “don’t 
take no wise guys to see that we'll be gettin’ it 
before we’re through today.” 

Hearing this rumor certainly did not throw me 
into a pleasant frame of mind as I contemplated 
pushing off with a partner who was practically 
helpless on account of his weakened condition. 

I wanted to go aft and say so to the Skipper, 
but at that moment he was wholly absorbed with 
his own,cares and at such times I knew enough not 
to interfere. 

The lives of men upon the banks often depend 
upon their Skippet’s ability to read the weather. 
This morning evidétitly there was cause for doubt. 
Throughout the night there had been a most dis- 
turbing calm, not a breath of wind, with a long 
uneasy swell rolling in from the southeast like the 
advance guard of a hurricane. 

In the growing light it became apparent that the 
gulls had gone, a danger signal for the knowing 
eye, which spelled “Look out!” 

Our trawls had already been baited the night 
before, so this morning there was nothing to do 
but to go out and attend to the gear. 

But with such foreboding prospects why bother 
about this one last haul? 

The answer to this question is that fishermen, 
like all others, follow an insatiable quest: the more 
they have, the more they want. 

Then again, if we did not make this last under- 
hauling, and pick up our gear before the storm broke, the 
chances were that we might lose our trawls, a loss which no 
Skipper would incur if he could possibly avoid it. 

Accordingly, Cap’n Jock was faced with no light problem 
as he paced the poop, torn between a course of safety and a 
course of profit. 

Everybody aboard grew impatient as we stamped up and 
down in the waist, with the dory gripes cast off, waiting for 
the order to man the dory tackle. 

Murdie Chisholm alone was fearful, informing us that it 
was no day to trust men over the side. 

Finally, the old man sang out, 

“All right, lads, let us go!” 

With this order, almost instantaneously the top dories 
were in the water. 

I jumped aboard, while Louis started to pay her aft to the 
quarter. In spite of his efforts to put up a bold front, his 
painful limp and his wretched condition were only too 
apparent. 

Halting him, as he stood there weakly, preparatory to 
jumping over, the Skipper inquired, 

“‘D’ye think ye’re all right to go out today, Louis?” 

With a hand to the rail to disguise his weakness, the plucky 
fellow answered, 

“Yea, I’m all right.” 

The Skipper would have let it pass at that, but as Louis 
vaulted over the rail his shaky condition told upon him, and, 
instead of landing neatly on his feet, he sprawled impotently 
into the bottom of our tiny craft, almost capsizing her. 

This was enough to prove that he was utterly unfit for 
the strenuous exactions of such a day. 

Bending over, the Skipper called, 

“What ye tryin’ to fool me like that fer?” 

Gathering himself together, and picking up an oar, Louis 
answered, 

“T’m all right, I just slipped.” 
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“TI ain’t runnin’ no hospital out: here,” 
the Skipper exclaimed 


“Slipped nothin’. Ye mean ye ain't in no condition for a 
dory. You come back here.” 

Still Louis hesitated. 

“What ye waitin’ fer?” 

“T ain’t goin’ to let Johnnie Angus go out alone on a day 
like this.” 

“Oh, that’s what’s holdin’ ye, eh? Well, I’m not plannin’ 
to let him go alone. So don’t worry.” 

At this, Louis brightened up, and putting out a hand, with 
the Skipper’s assistance swung inboard. 

“Now, what’s the matter; where were ye hurt?” 

“It’s the lumbago, Skipper. Come on bad after this 
wettin’ I got yesterday.” 

“D’ye think ye could take my place to the wheel?” 

“Sure, I could do that.” 

“All right, then. I'll go out wi’ your dory mate.” 

Without further ado, the Skipper hauled in on our painter, 
vaulted aboard, and paid our dory astern, while others began 
to string out behind us. 

Taking his place at the wheel, Louis started down the line, 
dropping the dories as he went. 

We were at the extreme end of the line, and the final dory 
to be cast loose. Just before letting go, the Skipper sang out, 

“Watch the weather sharp now, Louis, and if ye see her 
breezin’ up, hoist the ensign to the peak as the signal to come 
in; then start right down the line. We'll be at the end, so 
ye can pick us up last.” 

‘Aye, aye,”’ he answered, as the vessel ranged away, and 
in the next instant, standing up in the bows, Cap’n Jock 
grabbed our highflyer and commenced hauling in our gear. 

This was the first time that I had ever seen Uncle in a 
dory and I noted with satisfaction that he was quite as able 
at handling a trawl as he was at handling a schooner. There 
was a touch of genius in the way he swung to the mighty 
weight of hempen line coming inboard over the bow, whilst I 
quickly stowed it into tubs amidships. 





BOYS’ LIFE 


By Arthur Hunt Chute 


Illustrated by Harry H. A. Burne 


At first, the Skipper said nothing, maintaining his usual 
dour silence, but as the fish were coming in aplenty his spirits 
began to rise, whilst he opened up on some of the fine points 
in the art of trawling. 

“Ye want to get the rhythm, Johnnie 
Angus, there’s a kind 0’ lilt an’ swing about” 
this game. Get the mucic o’ it, an’ the job 
is twice as easy. 

“Here,comes a big one,” he called, as a 
giant halibut hove in sight. 

I whipped out the gaff and was just about 
to swing him in, when the Skipper called, 

“Club him first.” 

He was a beauty, weighing well over a 
hundred pounds, and I finally got him aboard 
senseless. But soon a flopping told me that 
there was more kick left in him, whereat 
Uncle Jock called, 

“Tie his tail to the risings o’ the dory.” 

When we had all but the last skate of trawl 
aboard, the Skipper paused to rest, exclaiming, 

‘All right, young feller, I guess you can 
spell me fer a while here now.” 

At that, we changed places, and I 
began to address myself to the last 
skate of trawl. 

Standing thus, I had an opportunity 
to see that the calm was over. The 
wind was blowing in long, gusty squalls, 
while in the southeast an ominous 
blackness was rising rapidly, as though 
the night in an untimely rage had 
started to swallow up the dawn. 

“Don’t like the look o’ that sky to 
win’ard,” I muttered. 

“No good talkin’ about that now, 
get after yer trawl, smart as ye can.” 

“But there’s the ensign on the 
schooner, Uncle Jock.” 

“Aye, Louis’s startin’ to pick ’em 
up.” . 

“‘That’s goin’ to be a bad one when it hits!” 


I COULD already feel the first rush of wind upon my 
cheek, while the sudden liveliness told how fast the sea 
was making. There was something appalling, at that 
moment, standing up there in the bow of a tiny dory facing 
the wrath of that rising giant. 

Never in my life did I feel so pitifully weak and ineffective. 

“Shall I cut the trawl?”’ 

“No, hang on to it fer your life.” 

“Why hang on?” 

“Only way we got o’ keepin’ her head to the seas. Besides, 
if ye let go, vessel can’t pick us up.” 

With the mad straining and plunging of the dory, the task 
of hanging on was becoming increasingly difficult. 

“Take a turn wi’ the trawl around the gurdy,’ 
Uncle Jock. 

After this, relieved of the strain, I straightened up to 
gaze into the teeth of the oncoming fury. 

With fascination, I watched the schooner racing down in 
our direction. She had picked up one after another of the 
scattered dories, and now had them all, except ourselves, 
on the extreme end of the line. We were the last remaining 
dory. Watching the Airlie bearing grandly down upon us, 
it’ seemed as though she were racing against some sinister 
fate. 

“This is goin’ to be an old whistler when it comes,” grunted 
Uncle Jock, who sat with oar in readiness. 

In the same instant, I saw the schooner vanish like a 
candle snuffed in darkness. 

“They won’t get us.” 

“Look out!” 

My Uncle’s warning came too late. 

Driven before the bitter urge of the wind came a wall of 
water, foam crested, white, and roaring. Standing erect by 
the trawl line in the bows, I was caught unexpectedly, and, 
with a sudden rearing of our tiny craft, was sent plunging 
headlong into the depths. 

At the first shock of icy water, I felt my pulse-beat 
flutter. There was something appalling in the black, cold 
engulfing monster that opened up beneath and swallowed 
me into its insatiable maw. 

Down, down, down I went, while heavy boots and oilskins 
carried with them a weight of doom. Outraged lungs were 
ready to burst at the increasing pressure, but I set my teeth 
like iron, refusing to fill my lungs with brine. 

It seemed as though an overwhelming monster was gripping 
at my throat, declaring, 

“Now I’ve got ye!” 

“Now I’ve got ye!” 

But even in that desperate strait, something within me 
kept flinging back, 
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FOR ALL BOYS 


“‘Not yet!” 
_ “Not yet!” 

At length, after endless struggling, I was conscious that I 
was coming up, and then my head bumped against the bottom 
of the dory. 

There was a stifling stench of weed and fish, not to be 
endured, and yet, try as I might, I could not escape from 
under. My ears were full of roarings, my eyes were blurred 
and sightless, my lungs were bursting, but no matter how 
hopeless the outlook, the will to live was strong within me. 
Urged by this one purpose, I finally tore myself clear and came 
bobbing up for a gasp of brine-soaked air. 

My head was above the surface only for an instant, and 
with something clutching at me from beneath, I was again 
borne under. 

Down, down I went, while a wave of helplessness began 
to throttle effort. No matter how invincible one’s spirit, 
there is a limit to the endurance of flesh and blood. Strive 
as I might there was always a mysterious force striving against 
me. There was an uncanny feeling that here was something 
more than the sea. 

What was clutching at me? 

What power wrapped me insidiously in its meshes? 

While I fought madly, there was a sense of continual 
defeat. Indeed, resistance was about ended, when in 
black, unseeing depths I became aware of endless ten- 
tacles that clung to me and swayed with the movement of 
the tide. 

The thought of sea serpents and other unspeakable creatures 
came with horror. 

All about me was this entwining influence. What could it 
be? 

Then the meaning of it dawned upon my dazed senses. 
The cause of all this blind terror was the trawl line which 
floated outward from the dory. This was the intangible 
something that had threatened so insidiously. And yet, in 
its very clutches was the promise of life. 

Resolutely, and with renewed purpose, I started to come 
up hand over hand along the trawl. As luck would have it, 
the two turns, which I made in the gurdy winch before the 
squall, held fast, while the tide swept me as I struggled slowly 
to windward and toward the surface. 


WAS making good progress when one of the stout hooks 

on the trawl suddenly caught in my forefinger. There 
was a rush of pain, but in that extremity it passed almost 
unheeded. To get a fish hook in one’s finger seems like 
a trivial thing, but it was almost as good as a death warrant 
for me far under water in that distressing and exhausted 
moment. 

With the quick pain of the piercing 
hook my body was as good as done, 
but the blind, subconscious will to live 
still carried on. 

Reaching my other hand up the 
trawl, as far as I could, with a desperate 
pull I tore the hook completely through 
my finger, making an ugly gaping 
wound, and was thus enabled to pro- 
ceed, coming at last to the surface, 
close by the dory. 

I called out weakly for aid, but the 
roaring of the seas drowned my voice. 
Realizing that I could not be heard, I 
started to work along the trawl toward 
the dory, while something of the old 
devil lurking in me caused me to cry 
out against the sea in fierce resentment. 

As though to mock that last mad 
outburst, whilst my hand was already 
clutching the gunnel of the dory, a 
second hook caught in the leg of my 
trousers. With the meshes of that 
barbed trawl entwining themselves 
around me like some Laocoén, I 
opened my mouth and screamed. 

Before my scream could carry above 
the roarings of the squall, I had drunk 
my fill of brine, and fell back helpless 
in the grip of that seemingly unescap- 
able power. 

For me, this trawl was no longer a 
hempen line of snoods and hooks. It 
was no longer an inanimate object. It 
was rather the personification of an 
overwhelming monster bent on the sole 
purpose of encompassing my destruc- 
tion. 

In that under-water struggle with 
the demon of a trawl, I plumbed the 
depths of fear and horror. It seemed as though the weight 
of mountains rested on my feet. My body appeared to 
Sweat a grease as I sank downward and ever downward. 

With the last flutter of resistance being blindly stifled in 
me, I was aware of a sudden strong, steady, upward pull. 

At first, I thought that it was merely the fancy of a fevered 
brain, but as the upward surge continued, there was no doubt 
that deliverance was at hand. 
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As I bobbed to the surface, I was dimly aware that my 
Uncle Jock was grabbing me by the collar. And then, as 
though I were a great halibut, he lifted me skilfully inboard, 
to fall swooning in the bottom of the dory. 


HEN I came to, I found myself sprawled out in the 
midst of a pile of dead fish, while Uncle Jock was keep- 
ing us head to the foaming seas. 

From the wild leaping and pounding of our craft it was 
surprising that we had not foundered long since. Indeed, 
if it had not been for the buoys, which had been lashed to 
the risings of the dory to port and starboard, we would cer- 
tainly have succumbed in. short order. As it was, Uncle 
Jock had his hands full keeping her bow up to meet the break- 
ing seas. 

As soon as I gave signs of stirring, he sang out, 

‘Feelin’ better, Johnnie Angus?” 

“Aye,” I replied, sitting up groggily. 

“All right then, hep on to the bailin’, and attend to it 
sharp, or we’ll be swamped before we know it. Look out; 
here’s a bad one!” 

Before one had time for questioning, another squall was 
upon us, blowing the tops clean off the seas, stinging our 
faces like hail, howling and seething before the terrific urge 
of the wind. 

In that moment, there came to me an. appalling sense of 
the hate and might of the sea, such as could come to one 
only in a tiny dory. As we rode up and down upon the 
gigantic undulations above that fifty fathom bank, we were 
mere chips at the mercy of the elements. Never before 
had a mere man seemed to me to be so puny, so inef- 
fectual. 

After having once started at the bailing, I needed no further 
urging to keep at it. I knew that our lives depended on our 
effort. : 

At first the squalls were coming about every quarter of an 
hour, but they kept coming faster and faster, until the breaks 
between were of such short duration that the wind seemed 
to be sounding overhead with one unbroken howl. 

When I came to, I thought that our preservation was due 
to the trawl buoys, then I came to see that above all else 
it was because of Cap’n Jock, seated astern with a sculling 
oar, facing the seas with a master hand. A moment too 
late or a moment too early would have meant our undoing, 
but always he was just in the nick of time. 

Although hard pressed, with his back to the wall, he sat 
there handling that oar as calmly as though he were sculling 
through the safety of the inner harbor. 

When our dory rode aloft we scaled the mountains. When 













Taking his place at the wheel, Louis 
started down the line, dropping the 
dories as he went 
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we plunged downward, the bottom of the world had gone. 
At one moment it seemed as though we must be pitchpoled 
from a curling crest. In the next instant we wallowed in a 
valley where the heights were crashing in upon us, burying us 
in the green brine. 

Deep down underneath in my youthful heart there had 
always lurked a sort of supernatural fear of the deep. Now 
after all the punishment meted out from this old enemy, 
I was like a fighter who had had enough, who was crying out 
for \ aanaia But who can ask for quarter from the mighty 
sea 

Mere man could not come up bare-fisted against this naked 
ocean without a crumpling of the spine. 4 

There in the bottom of the dory I. began to feel a greater 
terror than I had experienced in all my awful struggles with 
the trawl. Perhaps it was a reaction from the frightful 
shock. 

In a sudden impotency, I ceased from the bailing for just 
a moment, but in that same moment, like some wary foe, the 
sea hit us a resounding smack, while half a ton of water 
plumped in for’ard. 

Crack! At the impact, the fore thwart was smashed like 
matchwood. With our gunnel almost level with the water, 
the dory started wallowing into the trough of a down-tumbling 
mountain. 

‘Bail fer yer life!” 

Suiting the action to the word, Cap’n Jock went to it like 
mad, pitching the water out with an empty trawl tub. 

For myself, I was done, feeling sure that our time had 
come. I had chucked up the sponge, I was asking only for the 
finishing blow to be sharp and swift, and then, wallowing 
there, abjectly, I was suddenly aware of a decisive kick 
applied with meaning eloquence. Came a pause, as Cap’n 
Jock bent to the sweep to guide us up the sheer side of 
a rising gray-back, and then two more vigorous kicks 
followed. 

‘Git after the bailin’, I tell ye.” 

““What’s the good?” I answered listlessly. 

Not deigning to enter into further parley, he dealt me 
another lift with his boot, and at the irresistible urge.I found 
myself again going to it with might and main. 

In the breathless moments between the bailing, I glanced 
back at my Uncle hanging on to the mighty sweep with in- 
vincible determination, his face crimsoned from the lashing 
spray, his sou’wester hauled far down, his jaw beneath set 
like some grim Gibraltar. 

Looking at him made me forget myself. The mere outward 
imperturbability of this man was somehow strangely reassur- 
ing to one who was with him in a crisis. 

All through the forenoon we continued our unequal con- 
flict. The mere fact of our survival hour after hour in the 
teeth of such threatening filled me with an increasing 
sense of awe of Cap’n Jock. 

It is wonderful how the casualties of life seem to bow to 
a spirit that will not bow to them. 

I had never before rightly ap- 
praised my Uncle. I never dreamed 
of the fighting prowess that was in 
him, until I beheld him up against 
this greatest testing in a lost dory, 
flung as it were into a conflict of 
naked fists against a naked ocean. 

Catching me watching him in 
one of the moments of respite, he 
chided, 

“None o’ yer gawkin’, Johnnie 
Angus. Watch the seas, not me.” 

“T’d a sworn we were done a good 
many times,” I panted. 

“Bah, a man ain’t never done so 
ae there’s another kick left in 

im. 


BY THE following morning the 
storm had blown itself out. 
Nothing but the deep-troughed rollers 
told of the terrific ordeal through 
which we had passed. 

With the coming of dawn we scan- 
ned the horizon with hungry eye, but 
wherever we turned there was nothing 
to be seen but the heaving waste of 
grey immensity. 

“No sign of a sail anywhere?” 

“No, and not even the lift of a 
steamer’s smoke.” 

“Ought to pick up somebody here- 
abouts, shouldn’t we?” 

“Can’t be too sure. Might run 
right plumb into a dozen vessels in 
an hour. And then, again, we might 
go for days without a sight of any- 
one.” 

“What do you think that we had 
better do?” 

“Only one thing, and that is to head straight for the 
mainland.” 
(Continued on page 45) 
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HE Jack Lefker outdoor hand-launched duration 

record holder model was designed by the writer. 

This model was designed and scale plans drafted 

especially for Jack Lefker, who built and flew it 
at the National Playground Miniature Aircraft Tournament 
last October 8th. Jack Lefker, who is a member of the IIli- 
nois Model Aero Club, and who is only twelve years old, 
caused a sensation at the tournament by winning first place 
in the outdoor hand-launched contest and creating a new 
junior world’s duration record of 5 minutes and 37 seconds. 
The model is a very consistent flyer. Its design follows the 
standard twin-pusher type model with the exception of the 
Lucas tail plane, which is inserted in the rear of the craft. 
The Lefker model is very light-weight due to the club’s de- 
velopments of ‘“‘cans,” bracing, single-wire bearings, propeller 
shafts, elevator, main plane, A-frame, propeller and wiring 
design; and is therefore a very good and representative type 
of model of the Illinois Model Aero Club developed in six- 
teen years of model-designing, building, and flying. 


Frame 

The first part of the model that should be built is the A-frame 
motor base with the tail plane inserted in the rear of the frame. 
The longerons are of balsa I-sections, and the length of them is 
30% inches. They have a cross-section 3-8 by 3-8 inch with 
a thickness of the flange and web 1-6 inch and 1-8 inch re- 
spectively. The longerons are sandpapered very smooth 
and are doped with banana oil or airplane dopa 

The front wire hook is bent from piano wire of .035 inch 
to form as shown in the drawing of the front hook, and ce- 
mented and bound with fine silk threads onto the nose of 
the frame. 

Small balsa blocks are ambroid glued in as shown in the 
drawing of the frame joint section. These balsa blocks are 
placed and slotted for inserting the bamboo as indicated in 
the sketch. 

The two rear bamboo cross braces are 1-8 inch by 1-32 inch, 
while the front bamboo brace is 3-32 inch by 1-32 inch. 

If these joints are ambroid glued and done carefully they 
will not require binding. 

Tail Plane 
The next part of the frame to make is the tail plane. The 








My Record Airplane 
By Jack Lefker 


pT ype aviation is very fascinating, and that is why 
I became interested. My first experience in seeing a 
model airplane fly was about a year ago when I saw an 
indoor contest of the Illinois Model Aero Club. The way 
the models were flying made me jump and shout with joy. 
As a result of this meet, I joined the clubtolearn how to build 
and fly models. I didn’t realize that I could learn so 
much about them in so short a time. 

When I heard about the National Model Airplane 
Tournament to be held at Memphis last October, I en- 
tered the elimination contest at Chicago dnd qualified with 
a model flight of 1 minute 12 1-5 seconds. Right after the 
meet Mr. Lucas (a pioneer model designer, builder and 
flyer) of the club designed for me a hand-launched duration 
model airplane especially for the event at Memphis. I 
followed the design carefully and listened to all the in- 
structions that were necessary for constructing the model 
and started right to work building it. 

I got my balsa I-beams and other pieces of balsa wood 
from a carpenter shop cut up, bamboo from a fish pole, 
piano wire from a piano company, ambroid from a sport- 
ing-goods store, banana oil from the drug-store, and my 
rubber from a rubber supply house. First I made the 

(Concluded on page 59) 
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The Lefker Hand-Launched Duration Model Plane 


By Joseph J. Lucas 


30” x 5-16” x 5-16”, and the other (the trailing edge) 32” x 

3-8” x 3-32”. Both of these beams are sandpapered smooth 

to shape as shown in the drawing, and coated with banana 

we or airplane dope. Then the beams should be cut in 
alf. 

The ribs, fifteen in number and made of balsa wood, are 
cut to shape as shown in the drawing with a thickness of 1-20 
inch. Cut out parts of the section of the ribs for lightness as 
shown. Then they are sandpapered and doped. The next 
thing to do is to put the front and rear-wing beams together 
at the required dihedral angles. 

These beams are jointed by two 1’’ x 1-32” x 1-32” pieces 
of bamboo (which are bent to the required dihedral angles 
as shown in the drawing), and bounded with ambroid glue. 
To get the required dihedral angle you can check it by 
balancing the beams, after they are put together, at 
their centers on any level surface; if the ends of the wing 
beams are one inch above the surface,‘ the angle is correct. 
The next operation is to put the ribs two inches apart in be- 
tween the entering and trailing edges with ambroid glue. 
Then the wing tips should be put on. The wing tips are also 
of balsa wood and have the same section as the ribs with the 
exception that the chord of them is slightly larger; so that the 
tips can be ambroid glued to the ends of the wing beams in 
position. The thickness of these wing tips should be 3-20 
inch 


Elevator 


The elevator beams, ribs (there are nine of them), and 
tips are also made of balsa wood. The entering edge beam 
is 10” x 7-32” x 3-16’, and the trailing edge beam is 11’’ x 
3-16’ x 1-8”. The construction and assembly of the 
elevator are similar to the main plane, with the excep- 
tion of the dihedral angle (which is shown in the drawing 
as 1%’), and the thickness of the elevator tips (which is 
1-10 inch). 


Covering 


The tail plane, main plane, and elevator are double 
surfaced with Japanese silk tissue paper. A very good 
method of gluing the tissue paper on is by applying banana 
oil. Cover the top first with tissue paper, cementing on 
; with dope to the ribs and beams and 
drawing each section of the paper taut, 





edges are made entirely of balsa wood. 
The entering edge is % inch by % inch, 
and the trailing edge is 5-16 inch by 5-32 
inch. Both are sandpapered very smooth 
to shape as shown in the drawing. Then 
they are doped with banana oil or airplane 
dope. The ribs, there are nine of them, 
are made exactly as shown in the draw- 
ing. They should have a thickness of 
1-20 inch. These are also doped. Then 
the ribs are spaced one inch apart in be- 
tween the entering and trailing edges and 
ambroid glued in, leaving about an inch 
and a half on each end of the tail plane 
open. 

Then balsa blocks similar to those il- 
lustrated at the frame joint section are 
ambroid glued so that the slots can be 
made 234 inches apart to fit the ends of 
the entering and trailing edges of the tail 
plane. Then the ends of the entering 
and trailing edges are inserted and am- 
broid glued in as with the braces, and 
the ends that are projecting beyond the 
outside of the longerons can be cut off 
and sandpapered smooth. Three cans 
on the outside of the frame longerons 
help the motor base to stand the pull of 
the rubbers, and are put on with ambroid 
glue. They are placed as indicated in the 
drawing. The cans are bent to shape 
from piano wire of .035 inch as shown 
in the drawing. The rear bearings or 
hangars are bent to shape out of piano 
wire of .035 inch as shown and ambroid 
glued with binding of silk threads to hold 
them in place. 
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particularly along the wing, rather 
than across it, in order to preserve 
the section. Then trim the paper off 
around the edges and dope surface 
with a weak doping solution. Cover 
the bottom the same way as the top 
and also dope. 





Propellers 


The propellers come next, and the 
success of model performances depends 
upon how good you make them. The 
propellers are cut from 12” x 144" x 1” 
balsa blanks, with diagonals made on 
the 1% inch faces from corner to corner, 
and sawed along the outside of the lines, 
allowing enough for the hubs at their in- 
tersections. 

Then fine true holes are drilled at the 
intersections of diagonals for inserting 
the propeller shafts. The propellers are 
now ready to be carved. This is a 
difficult operation, and you can obtain 
instructions in the correct way of doing 
it. Space will not permit of a de- 
tailed description here. When through 
carving the propellers, see that they are 
perfectly balanced. 





















If so dope them. Bend the _pro- 
peller shafts into shape out of piano wire 
.035 inch and insert in the hubs with 
ambroid glue, and bend the ends over 
to anchor it, but do not indent the hub. 
Be sure the shafts are ambroid glued 
in securely, and see that the shafts are 
true. Then put a few washers on the 





shafts for bearings. These propellers 


Main Plane e SIDE ELEVATION LEFKER are the Wright true pitch type, and have a 
The main plane or wing is the next in yoo MOOEL theoretical pitch of ; about twenty-five 
thing to construct. The main wing is the S HooK pa <n yor ‘a _— inches. For the required power to fly the 





important part of the model and great 
care must be taken when building it. 





PIANO VUIRE 035" 


DESIONED, DRAVWN, TRACED BY fof f Lacon 
© /LLINOIS MODEL AERO CLUB1327, 


model put eight strands of 3-16-inch flat 
rubber. If you follow the instructions 
carefully and study the drawing on the 








The wing has a span of 32 inches and a 
chord of 434 inches. It is constructed of 


two balsa beams, one (the entering edge) built his plane. 


The above are reproductions from full-size scale drawings prepared by Mr. Lucas from which Jack Lefker 
Mr. Lucas will be glad to supply blue prints to those desiring them at a small cost 


cating Lefker’s feat. 
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model you will have no trouble in dupli- ° 
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FOR ALL BOYS 


Washington’s and Lincoln’s Birthdays 


By Dan Beard 
Illustrated by the Author 


















HIS is February, the f* 
second month, accord- = 
ing to the Quakers who ‘pe 
never used the names wud. 
. f 
of the months or days as given AY 
on the Almanacs, but simply VI 


speak of them as first month, 
second month, and so on, and 
first day, second day. Accord- 
ing to our Buckskin Calendar 
this is Washington and Lincoln 
month, the two greatest men 
our country has produced hav- 
ing been born in February. 
According to the American 
Indian this is Raccoon Moon, 
Bare - Spots - on - the-Ground 
Moon. We have just passed 
through the Moon-of-Difficul- 
ties or Black-Smoke Moon, 
which is January; but to all 
true Scouts, no matter what 
their race or creed may be, this is Washington and Lincoln 
Moon. Why? Because they were the most wonderful 
Scouts in the Scout Calendar, and they were born in February, 
and old February is the moon of promise; the bare spots on 
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the ground are a promise of Spring, a promise 
that Ah-son-zong, the Sunshine, is making way 
for Spring and so is Monachgeu, the ground-hog. 
So, open your Council Meeting or your Troop 
Meeting on the 22nd of February with the 
query 

Who Was George Washington? 


Then answer it in the good old college way, 
while you jump up and down to make a noise, 
or clap your hands to make a noise, or bang an 
empty box with a stick to make a noise, as you 
answer, “First in War! First in Peace! First 
in the hearts of His Countrymen!” A— 
real—Scout! ! ! 


¢ Fi twowhowthe 
r’ very best Ican;and | 


mean lo Keep doing so 
until the aa” 8 


clothes to protect him, although it was so cold that the river 
froze over during the night and he walked to shore on the 
ice the next morning. George was no mollycoddle! 

And then there is dear old Abe Lincoln. I do not know 
about Abe’s ability to ride a bucking horse, but I feel quite 
sure he would have done it if he had had to tackle one. Abe 
was a good flatboatman, could make his own flatboat and 
load it and take it down the river; Abe could build a raft 
in the most scientific manner. He was a champion axeman 
and although he was always for peace, when fe was forced 
into a fight, like a true backwoodsman, he could knock down 
and drag out his opponent, then bathe the troublemaker’s 
bruises, bandage up his feelings, and send him away with 
more respect, and even a lasting friendship for Abe Lincoln. 
Possibly in the Scout Calendar February might be called 
““No-Mollycoddle Moon.” Abe Lincoln was no mollycoddle! 

Now, boys, do not forget that both Abe Lincoln and George 
Washington were human beings. They had their little faults 
and peculiarities, as every human being has; but these little 
eccentricities, faults, or peculiarities did not make the char- 
acter of either George Washington or Abraham Lincoln. 
When you hear a lot of superficial evil-minded morons trying 
to belittle the character of either of these men, just remember 
that these poor unfortunate knockers have their heads so 
fixed on their backbone that they can only look down, not up. 

If their attention was called to the grandeur of Mt. 
McKinley, Mt. Hood, or any of the stately and sublime snow- 
clad mountains, which you know can only be seen in their 


























George, you know, could ride a bucking horse 
as well as any of the modern cowboys; he could 
traverse the wilderness like any old-time Indian; 
he was a dead shot, for with his long-barreled 
flintlock, trusty rifle, he was never known to 











miss a buck at so yards. That, you understand, 
means a running deer, because in those days 
deer were not accustomed to stand and wait 
for one to shoot. He could build a raft, and 
did so; he could swim in the icy waters, as he 
proved when his raft was upset. He could 
stand hardship, for after that adventure “he 
swam to an island and stayed there all night 
with nothing but his wet clammy buckskin 
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entirety and sublimity 
when one is miles 
away from their base, 
these poison - tongued 
morons would insist 
upon a closer view 
where they might see 
the more minute de- 
tail. They do not know 
that when they reach 
the foot of the moun- 
tain, the mountain it- 
self will be invisible. 
They will only have 
their flesh torn by the 
thorns on the devils’ 
clubs that grow at the 
base, their shins barked 
by the rocks of the 
OW if ¥ moraine, and their re- 
af port will describe noth- 
ing else, for they will 
see only the thorns and 
rocks at the foot of the awe-inspiring mountain with- 
out ever once having seen the mountain itself. 
When anybody criticizes Washington or Lincoln, do 
not beat them up, although you may feel so inclined. 
Look upon them with pity; shrug your shoulders, 
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and pass them by. They can not 
help the crook in their neck which 
makes them look down in place of 
looking up any more than can a man 
with a crippled leg help limping. They 
are an example of people with eyes 
that see not and ears that hear not; 
an example of the seeds that have 
fallen in barren places. They are 
moral cripples or, as some people 
would say, evil spirits who, unable to 
reach the high places themselves, try 
to pull the good spirits down to their 
own mean level. 

Other countries have had their 
Alexanders, their Napoleons, their 
Pharaohs, their Peters, but no men 
that can be compared to our own 
George Washington or Abraham Lin- 
coln. Only the free land where every 
man is by constitutional right a sov- 
ereign or a king can produce such 
Scouts. Then, hats off to blustering 
raw old February, a fit month to 

(Concluded on page 38) 











OR three years before the European Trek, Paoli 
Troop (Pa.) No. 1 had been making long hikes each 

summer in the United States. Twice we had gone 

on foot to our County camp, Rothrock, in the moun- 
tains of central Pennsylvania, a distance of a hundred and 
twenty or thirty miles. One summer we had shifted routes 
and gone to the Pocono Mountains hiking, about two hundred 
and fifty miles. This made slightly over 


By Thomas Patterson 
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Hiking in Europe 


In the first day of hiking, Mr. Green, a Scoutmaster from 
Cornwood on the edge of Dartmoor, the wildest stretch of 
country in England, took us ten miles right through the heart 
of the moor. Having lived by it all his life, he was able to 
tell us of its legends and traditions. Many ancient remains 
in rather good condition are to be found there. On the far 
side of the moor at Tor Royal, we were allowed to inspect the 
stables of the Prince of Wales, and saw 








five hundred miles of walking by the 
troop in America in the last three years. 

In May, 1926, it was suggested (at 
first it seemed only a dream) that we 
might try something of the same sort 
in Europe. 

From the beginning three qualifica- 
tions were decided on as necessary for 
those who might make the trek. First, 
each member must be an Eagle Scout, 
second, at least fifteen years of age, 
and third, have a good record in troop 
work for the preceding year. Those a 
little behind on their merit badges 
set to work at once. With six Eagle 
Scouts at the beginning of the fall, we filled up to the complete 
sixteen by May. In September the trek was definitely 
decided upon and preparations begun. From that time on 
Major Lisle, our scoutmaster, spared nothing in the way of 
time and effort to make the trek a success. 

The personal and patrol equipment for the trek was cut 
down to a minimum. Each boy had two blankets, blanket 
pins, poncho, messkit, canteen, three complete uniforms, a 
scout mackinaw, hat, stockings, socks, puttees, two pairs of 
shoes (one with hobnails; one pair of sneakers or moccasins), 
neckerchief, lanyards, underwear, pajamas, sewing kit, knife, 
toilet articles, notebook, pencil, and Testament. Watch and 
folding camera were made optional. Shorts only were taken. 
This impressed the English scouts, who are all very keen for 
shorts. 

The patrol equipment was very carefully thought out 
beforehand. Eight army “pup” tents put up with a scout 
staff lashed between two others 
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Sir Robert Baden-Powell 


greets us 





provided our shelter. The cook- 
ing outfit, all aluminum, consist- 
ing of three nesting dishpans, three 
nesting pots, two frying-pans, 
dipper, large forks and spoons, iron 
grates, dish mops and steel wool, 
was carried in a light wicker 
basket. Two lanterns, four hand 
axes, small pick and shovel, one 
large and two small first-aid kits, 
five bugles and Troop and Amer- 
ican flags completed the list. The 
kit proved very satisfactory all the 
way through, nothing being added 
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but three pairs of overalls for the 
kitchen detail. 

Sixteen Eagle Scouts went on 
the trek. Scoutmaster Major Lisle, Assistant Scoutmasters 
Horace Rigg, Harry Rolin, Elliot Compton and John Greiner; 
Junior Assistant Scoutmasters Stewart Lacock and Richard 
Krick, and Scouts Robert Morris, James Howson, George 
Howson, Hal Bemis, Francis Smaltz, Harrison Rigg, Roger 
Hollingsworth, de Forest Curtis, and Thomas Patterson. 

On the morning of July eleventh, Ireland’s green shores 
came into view. After a stop at Queenstown, the ship con- 
tinued across the Irish Sea. In the dusk, the Scilly Islands 
off Cornwall, England, loomed up on our port. Our actual 
trek was soon to begin. 

The shores of Devonshire were barely visible in an early 
morning mist. When we were in line for the inspection of 
our passports, the tender came out from shore bringing 
with it Captain Winnicott, Scout Commissioner for Plymouth, 
and a group of about a dozen scouts, seascouts and scout 
officials. The spirit of English hospitality, which was shown 
in this act of coming out to meet us between five and six 
o’clock in the morning, followed us every day of our stay in 
England. 

The Customs Officials very kindly put us through without 
any trouble. Bags and kit were loaded on a one-ton Ford 
truck, which awaited us on the wharf. Then we were driven 
to an estate near Plymouth, which was to be our first camping 
place. Colonel Bastard, the owner of the estate, gave us 
our first English food in the form of a very hearty breakfast. 
Between cashing money, obtaining drivers’ licenses, un- 
packing the camp gear, pitching the camp, and a boat ride 
on the River Yealm in the evening, the day proved a 
busy one. 

The British Navy acted as our host the following morning 


At the Verdun Museum 


when we were shown over H.M.S. Marlborough, then in 
Plymouth harbor. With a young lieutenant we went over 
everything from bow to stern. Of particular interest was the 
loading action of a big gun. We went ashore with a much 
better idea of the Royal Navy, after refreshments in the 
officers’ ward room. 

During the remainder of the day, Plymouth Scouts guided 
us around the town to the Hoe, the embarking place of the 
Pilgrims, the Guild Hall, and other places of interest. At 
the Guild Hall we met the Mayor and were welcomed to the 
City. Captain Winnicott planned everything from the 
moment we landed, besides heralding our arrival in advance. 
A very fine man with a wonderful war record, we will never 
forget his kindness. 








The first camp, near Plymouth 
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On shipboard, Major Lisle at right 


his famous charger, Victory. At Two 
Bridges, the night halt, scouts from two 
or three of the near-by towns came to 
greet us, and a Scoutmaster guide was 
secured for the following day. 

At Moretonhampstead the Scouts 
again treated us in royal fashion. After 
getting us camped practically in the 
center of the small town, the Assistant 
Scoutmaster took us to a wonderfully 
cold swimming-hole several miles away. 
To get there we passed through North 
Bovey, a real old-fashioned, thatch- 
roofed Devon village. 

Nearing Exeter, the following day, we 
were met by the Scout Commissioner of the city. He had 
planned a most wonderful welcome for us. The University 
of the Southwest allowed us to pitch tents in one of their 
fields. This proved a very fine camp for the three days we 
were there. 

In the evening the Exeter Boy Scouts Association acted as 
our hosts atadinner. Sir Edward May, Scout Commissioner 
for Devon, spoke of the associations of Devon in the growth 
of America, and the good effect Scouting is likely to have on 
the relations between Great Britain and the United States. 
His words were very inspiring. 

Cn Sunday we attended Morning Worship at Exeter 
Cathedral. Larger and much higher than any American 
church we had seen, we were awestruck wandering through it. 

From Exeter we hiked to Sidmouth, a town on the southern 
coast. There, in spite of rain and fog, a group of Scouts came 
out toourcamp. The following day we camped at Uplyme, 
again near the sea. Camp was 
pitched on a fine estate several 
miles from Lyme Regis, a sea-coast 
town. The afternoon was spent 
going through this very picturesque 
old fishing village. We had tea 
with the Mayor and some of the 
scouts of the town before going 
back to camp. There, in the eve- 
ning, two troops from near-by 
villages joined us in a very pleasant 
campfire. 

Near Dorchester, our next 
halt, there are many ancient re- 
mains, both British and Roman, 
around which we were shown by 
scouts of the city. Maiden Castle 
is composed of three series of earth- 
works, each about sixty feet high, the entire work being about 
a mile and a half around. As no metal was known at the 
time, it had been dug with stag antlers. In the center of the 
city is a Roman Amphitheatre, still in a fair state of preser- 
vation. From there some took an afternoon to go down to 
Weymouth, an English seaside resort, and get a good swim 
in the English Channel. 





Mont St. Michel 





gare was spent at Wimborne. We attended Morning 
Worship at the Minster, a very beautiful church, larger 
than most and yet not as vast as the Cathedrals. 

Our longest single-day hike, about twenty-five miles, was 
made the next day to Salisbury. There we visited our second 
Cathedral, with the tallest spire in England, and Stonehenge, 
one of the seven wonders of the world. It is an ancient 
temple used by the Druids many centuries before the time of 
the Britons. 

We camped on the grounds of a private school, one pre- 
paring for the famous English public schools. This insight 
into the school life of the country was very interesting. A 
scout troop is maintained by one of the masters, practically 
every boy being a member. 

An American gentleman living in England was our host at 
lunch the following day on his estate near Romsey. Due to 
the breakdown of the truck it was necessary to return to 
Salisbury that night and, in order to keep to schedule, to go 
by bus to Winchester the next morning. There again we 
were received in fine fashion by the scouts. 

The Cathedral was shown us by a retired clergyman, and 
Winchester, one of the great English public schools, by the 

(Concluded on page 36) 
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FOR ALL BOYS 





Selectivity Desired 

1. I have a crystal set tuned by a vario-coupler and variable 
condenser. How can I get more selective tuning?—Ralph D. 
Bent. 

1. Use a shorter antenna. You might also try a .oor mfd. 
fixed condenser in series with the lead-in. A wave trap is 
another means of sharpening the tuning. If the remedies 
suggested do not do the trick you will have to take some of 
the turns off the vario-coupler. 


Wave Meter 

1. Is a wave meter necessary with a transmitter? 

2. Is it better to use a counter poise or a direct ground?—Frank 
Hammett. 

1. A wave meter is necessary to accurately measure the 
wave radiated by the transmitter. 

2. For a short wave transmitter the counterpoise 
is recommended because it is less variable than a 
direct ground. 


Antenna for Crystal Set 
1. Can a light-socket antenna be used with a crystal 
set?—Randolph Pratt. 
1. An outdoor antenna should be used with a 
crystal set. - 


License Requirements 

1. Where can I get a list of the requirements for 
an amateur operator license? 

2. I want to transmit and receive wireless messages 
over a distance of a mile where a friend will also 
build a station. Must we have operators as well as 
station licenses?—D. P. Miles. 

1. Write to the Radio Supervisor of your district. 

2. Yes; you must have both station and operator 
licenses. 


Amplifier for Crystal 
1. Can I use a vacuum tube with a crystal set? 
—Charles Dayton. 
1. Yes; the tube placed in the circuit ahead of 





Each Set 
Must Have a 
Separate Antenna 


SINGLE antenna will not serve two receiving sets. 
receiver must be connected to an individual antenna and in the 
case of a crystal set an outdoor antenna is recommended. If 

two sets are linked with the same antenna there will be a mix-up in 

the tuning. When the operator of one set moves the dials he will 
throw the other set out of tune. 

The correct length of antenna for a crystal detector set is about 
the same as that of the antenna used with vacuum tube sets in broad- 
cast reception, that is, one hundred feet including the lead-in. 
set does not tune sharp use a shorter antenna. 








Edited by Orrin E. Dunlap, Jr. 


How to Ask Questions 


Every letter must carry the writer’s name and address. 

Only questions of general interest will be published. 

Always give the length of antenna and lead-in. 

Write briefly and leave a space between questions. 

Send your questions to the Listening Post, BOYS’ LIFE, 
200 Fifth Avenue, New York. 
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If the 





the detector will serve as a radio frequency amplifier, placed 
after the detector it will act as an audio amplifier. The radio 
frequency amplifier will add to the distance range of the set, 
while the audio amplifier will produce more volume. 


NAH in Missouri 

1. Will a five or six-tube set at Kansas City, Mo., receive 
station NAH, at Brooklyn, N. Y.2—Charles McMillan. 

1. Station NAH sends code on 600 meters or higher. It 
could undoubtedly be heard at Kansas City at night during 
the winter but not on a broadcast receiver which is not de- 
signed to tune much above 550 meters. 


Philadelphia’s Supervisor 
1. I live in Philadelphia. Where should I apply for an 
amateur wireless license?—Clifford Rookstool. 
1. Federal Radio Supervisor, 
Baltimore, Md. 


Custom-house, 


List of Requirements 
1. Where can I obtain a list of the broadcasting 
and commercial stations, also the requirements for 
different classes of wireless operator license?—Edward 
Morris. 
1. Supt. of Documents, Government Printing 
Office, Washington, D. C. 


Spark Transmitter 
1. I have a spark coil from a Ford car. 
use“it in a spark transmitter?—Gerald Lucas. 
1. The law prohibits the use of amateur spark 
transmitters. A vacuum tube, which is more 
efficient, should be used. 


Call for Voice Set 
z. E have a small one-tube voice transmitter and 
would like to know if I have to use a call letter and 
if so where I can get it?—Jack, Jr. 
1. Yes, a call must be used and the station 
must be licensed to operate by the Government, 
which assigns all calls. 


Can I 
Each 








A GREAT majority of the letters received by Sparks 
Chard during the past few weeks have asked hundreds 
of questions regarding crystal detector sets, which apparently 
are extremely popular with boys. A variety of the questions 
have been answered in the “Questions and Answers” and 
now Sparks will endeavor to reply to some more in detail 
and thereby clear up numerous puzzles. 

The crystal is the simplest form of detector, and was used 
by ships and commercial stations as well as by amateurs 
before the vacuum tube appeared. The duty of a detector 
is to rectify or transform the incoming radio impulses so that 
they will operate the headphones. The crystal detector is 
the most inexpensive device of its kind, but nevertheless 
gives clear reproduction which is almost distortionless. The 
average crystal detector is capable of receiving music and 
speech over a distance of about twenty-five miles, although 
under good atmospheric conditions and in excellent locations 
greater distance has been covered. A crystal such as galena, 
carborundum or silicon will receive spark signals in code 
from stations as far as 3,000 miles away. 

The crystal is usually mounted in a metal cup and held 
firmly by a set screw in the side of the cup. The majority 
of crystals are used in connection with a small metal point, 
generally the end of a small wire, so that delicate pressure 
can be applied to the surface of the mineral. Crystals utiliz- 
ing the fine wire on their surface are called ‘“‘catwhiskers,” 
because of the nature of the wire. Carborundum and silicon 
require heavy pressure, which in the case of carborundum 
may be obtained by pressing a piece of carbon against the 
surface, and in the case of silicon a dull brass point can be 
used to advantage. The ‘“‘catwhisker” wire is connected to a 
small brass or copper rod, which can be a piece of No. 14 
wire held firmly in a binding post. The “catwhisker” is 
soldered to the end of the heavy piece of wire. The cup 
holding the crystal is one side of the detector and the bind- 
ing post holding the “catwhisker” is the other detector 
terminal. 

Some parts of the crystal’s surface are “dead” and do not 
tespond to radio impulses, so the “catwhisker” must be 
moved about on the surface of the mineral until a sensitive 
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spot is found. The main disadvantage of this type of crystal 
is that a slight jar will knock the wire off the sensitive spot. 
Carborundum, because of the heavy pressure applied to its 
surface, stays in adjustment. For best results the carborundum 
crystal which is made in the big electric furnaces at Niagara 
Falls requires a potentiometer and a small flashlight battery 
in connection with it. Galena, which is extremely sensitive, 
uses the fine “‘catwhisker” wire and requires no battery or 
potentiometer. 

There are several ways in which a crystal detector can be 
wired in the circuit. The simplest way is to place it in series 
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CRYSTAL DETECTOR SET AND BUZZER TEST 


The tuner can be a vario-coupler or any coil arrangement designed 

for tuning; fixed condenser is .oor mfd. capacity but a .0005 

mid. variable condenser can be used to obtain more selective 

tuning. The push button and battery connections are shown in 
the buzzer circuit 


The Crystal Detector 


with the antenna and ground with the phones connected 
across the detector. This arrangement forms the simplest 
receiving set, but is not efficient because it has no means of 
tuning. Two other methods are to hook the detector in a 
single or double circuit. The latter is recommended because 
it permits more selective tuning. 

To use a crystal receiving set the first operation is to adjust 
the detector; that is, to locate the most sensitive spot on the 
surface of the mineral. After the best spot is found the 
detector is ready to perform. If a buzzer test is not used, 
the operator must search for the sensitive spot by moving 
the “‘catwhisker” across the top of the mineral until the 
broadcast program is heard loudest, but by doing this part 
of the concert is lost. Therefore a buzzer test is a handy 
thing, because it aids in adjusting the detector to its maxi- 
mum degree of sensitivity before the program begins. An 
operator might sit for several hours listening-in with the 
idea that the detector is adjusted perfectly and believe 
that no signals are on the air, just because the little wire 
is off a sensitive-spot. When a buzzer test is employed, all 
the operator need do is to press a button or close a switch, 
and he is aware immediately whether or not the detector 
is adjusted. The function of the buzzer is to create vibra- 
tions in the receiving circuit, which are used as a substitute 
for radio signals. 

The buzzer should be located away from the receiver so 
that the sound will not be heard in the room so loud that the 
external buzz interferes with hearing the buzz in the phones. 
The buzzer can be placed in a box stuffed with cotton, making 
it more or less sound proof. 

The buzzer circuit consists of an electric buzzer, dry battery 
and a push button. A wire from each binding post on the 
buzzer connects to the terminals of the dry cell. One of 
these wires is broken by inserting a push button in series. 
A wire is soldered to the vibrating point of the buzzer—that 
is, the small point against which the buzzer arm vibrates— 
connects to the ground wire of the set. Then to test the 
crystal push the button and while the buzzer is in action 
move the “catwhisker’” wire along the surface of the mineral 

(Concluded on page 41) 
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The Henry Onstott Cooper Shop 


HE Henry Onstott cooper shop is the only original 

building in the Old (New) Salem State park, located 

two miles south of Petersburg, Menard County, 

Illinois, which was built there when said park was 
the thriving little hamlet of New Salem on the Sangamon 
River. The village was founded in 1829 by John Cameron and 
John Rutledge. Five other cabins and a museum are also in 
the park, but these have been either restored or built new in 
the last decade. 

The cooper shop was built by Henry Onstott, a cooper, 
who was born in Girard County, Kentucky, in 1808. He 
moved to Sugar Grove in Sangamon County, Illinois, in 1852. 
Here he _ resided 


were hired to build and work at the new training camp. The 
best of materials were used to build the camp, because the 
Government purchased the best. The camp was huge in size, 
covering a territory of about fourteen square miles, and also a 
large military reservation of about thirty-five square miles, 
adjacent to the camp. A huge water plant was constructed 
to provide water for the soldiers and for a protection against 
fire. All the streets were paved and named. This progress 
was kept up till the latter part of 1919. Then it stood still 
for quite awhile, and then the camp’s progress started to 
decline. 

Only the other day I walked through former Camp Funston. 
“Not a stone is left upon a stone,”’ certainly holds true here, 
except in one building, namely, the water plant, which is still 

standing. .The remainder of the camp 


ing branches which give it a form distinct from most 
other cone-bearing trees. It can stand the winter in well- 
sheltered situations, is readily propagated by seeds, and 
will thrive in well-drained loamy soil. In Syria there are 
the Lebanon Mountains, whose name is derived from the 
Cedars of Lebanon which once grew in great forests on its 
sloping sides. 

The history of this tree is very interesting and unusual: 
It was planted about one hundred and twenty-five years ago 
by Robert R. Livingston on his original grant of land, now 
known as the Huntington Estate. Livingston was one of the 
committee of five appointed to draft the Declaration of In- 
dependence and as Chancellor he administered the oath of 
office to George Washington on the latter’s inauguration as 

first President of 








until 1830, when he 
moved to New 
Salem. The first 
shop and residence 
were built in the 
eastern part of the 
village in 1830-31. 

In 1833 he com- 
menced and com- 
pleted the construc- 
tion of a larger 
cooper shop at the 
western edge of the 
village on the same 
site where it stands 





Lincoln and Berry Store 





lies as barren and desolate as a desert. 
Its buildings are distributed in several 
States, used for houses, garages, barns, 
sheds, and other buildings. You can- 
not help but note the great cost and 








the United States 
(April 30, 1789). 
The tree being situ- 
ated in a district 
where tenement- 
houses are being 
erected by the 
block, will soon be 
surrounded by a 
city, and some care- 
less person either 
ignorant of or not 
caring about the 
peculiarities and 
scarceness of this 











to-day. His last 
residence was built 
next to the shop in 
1834. During the 
construction of the 
shop and residence 
his wife kept the 
Rutledge Tavern 
and had as one of 
her boarders, Abra- 
ham Lincoln, who 
has made the vil- 
lage famous. 

Lincoln came to 
New Salem in 1831 
and stayed until 
1837. During the months of September, October and Novem- 
ber, 1831, he studied law and history by the light of the cooper 
shavings. 

At the decline of the village in 1840, Mr. Onstott moved his 
shop and dwelling to the present city of Petersburg, where both 
were located on South Main Street. He continued to operate 
the shop until 1846, when he sold both buildings and moved to 
Havana. 

The shop was transformed into a residence and remained 
in that condition until 1922, when it was purchased by the 
Old Salem-Lincoln League of Petersburg and moved to its 
original site, where it is visited yearly by hundkeds of people, 
some of whom are from different parts of the world. There are 
four other cabins in the park closely connected with the im- 
mortal Lincoln, and that is another story. 





Hill-McNamer Store 


Photos Appearing Herewith Show: 


Denton Offut Store—Built by Denton Offut of Spring- 
field, Ill. Managed by Abraham Lincoln in 1831-1832. 
Scene of his wrestling match with Jack Armstrong of the 
Clary Grove boys. 

Rutledge Tavern and Home—Built by James Rutledge, who 
founded the village of New Salem in 1829. Abraham Lincoln 
boarded here from 1832 to 1837. Here began his famous 
romance with Ann Rutledge. 

Lincoln and Berry Store—In this store in 1833 Abraham 
Lincoln went into partnership with William Berry. Through 
misfortune [the ‘partners were forced to sell out and were 
succeeded by Herndon Bros. 

Hill-McNamer Store—Managed by Samuel Hill 
and John McNamer, alias McNeil. McNamer was 
not only Lincoln’s business rival, but a rival for the 
hand of Ann Rutledge. 

These buildings are located at the Old Salem 
State Park, Petersburg, Illinois, formerly the village 
of New Salem. 


Camp Funston Yesterday and To-day 
By Gerald Donahue 


N THE early part of 1017, the construction of 
Camp Funston, the Fourteenth National Army 
Cantonment, and also the largest military training 
camp in the United States, was begun. This camp 
was the home of the famous Seventh Division and 
Eighty-Ninth Division as well as many smaller 
divisions which served in the World War. 
Men from all over Kansas and neighboring States 














Denton Offut Store 


work of building the once glorious 
fortress and camp. The cement blocks 
used as foundations now stand up as 
tombstones, mourning the passing 
away of Camp Funston. 


The Cedar of Lebanon 

By Lone Scout Robert Cron 
F ALL the trees in the United States there is one that is 
rarely spoken of or heard of: that is the Cedar of Lebanon, 
or the deodar tree, native of India and Africa. Of this species 
there are only four in the United States, three in New York 
City and one in California. The particular tree I am going to 

write about is on the East River, New York City. 

This is a large ornamental evergreen tree with wide-spread- 
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Diagram of a home-made aquarium 











species of Cedar, 
may have it cut 
down to make way 
for new _ apart- 
ments. To escape 
such a disaster to 
such a_ valuable 
tree Mr. C. P. 
Huntington offered 
$75,000 to any 
florist or man 
skilled in forestry 
who could move it 
to the New York 
City Botanical 
Gardens without 
the tree dying; there to be of great interest to thousands of 
New York people who have never seen one of its kind in their 
lives; otherwise the tree would continue to grow where it is, 
unheeded, uncared-for, and in a neighborhood that will soon be 
crowded if all the houses already built are occupied. 

The offer, however, was not accepted as there was too great 
a risk of the tree dying after it had been moved. 

In the ancient times King Solomon, who was known for his 
great wisdom, built his famous temple of the Cedar of Lebanon. 
Ever since that time, until the present day, its odorous light- 
red wood has been used for fine furniture, cabinet work and 
interior house-finish. 


Rutledge Tavern and home 


A Collection of Indian Relics 


By Scoutmaster Jesse R. Jones 


Y COLLECTION numbers over 200 pieces. I have two 
other mounted boards, one containing 43 pieces black 
obsidian arrow-heads, the other containing 32'pieces white flint 
arrow-heads. The whole collection was found in one locality 
in West Virginia. I prize the pipe. It is clay, burned hard. 
I was offered $10 for arrow-head immediately below pipe. 
That dart to the right of pipe is an inch and a half long. The 
paint-pot above pipe is shaped like canoe. 


A Home-Made Aquarium 
By Edward J. Newman 


ONE of the most interesting projects I ever took 
part in was one my pal and I worked out early 
in the spring. We had become interested in goldfish 
during the fall and the winter, and had decided 
that the one thing we wanted above all else was a 
real, rectangular glass aquarium for our pets. Prices 
of those on the market were so prohibitive, however, 
that we decided to make one. My purpose, here, 
then, will be to describe how we made one for about 
one-fourth the cost of a commercial aquarium. 

We decided on size, according to the glass we had 
on hand. The dimensions were to be: fifteen inches 
in length, nine inches in width and eight inches in 
depth. We sketched it roughly on a piece of paper, 
to give us a working plan. We obtained from a 
tinner a piece of sheet zinc, two feet square, and 
from a dealer a pound of aquarium cement. 

We cut from the zinc a large piece, seventeen by 
eleven inches, and cut a square inch from each 

(Continued on page 56) 
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Buffalo Boy 


CONCLUSION 


HERE were two men who slept in Hanrahan’s 
besides Beaver Bill. At two o’clock in the morn- 
ing the three leaped to their feet, seizing their 
rifles, before they realized what had happened. 

The great ridgepole supporting the dirt roof had cracked 
like the discharge of a Sharps. It was a stout timber but 
it was green stuff, and a sap pocket expanding or contracting 
might have caused the noise. They feared collapse of the 
heavy mass of earth 
and called for help. 

Men came running 
from Rath and 
Wright’s store, 
alarmed, expecting 
an Indian raid. 
They brought 
their guns, half- 
dressed, barefoot, in- 
clined to jeer when 
they were told the 
cause. But they 
started to set a prop 
beneath the timber 
and the noise they 
made bringing it in, 
chopping it to fit, 
and trying to set it 
in place, soon aroused 
the rest of the post. 
Jerry came and Mrs. 
Olds flung on a wrap- 
per and joined the 
crowd. 

An argument 
started. There was 
no sign of a check 
on the beam and 
some began to laugh, 
declaring that the 
men had had night- 
mare, until Hanra- 
han showed where 
the roof had sagged 
slightly and dirt fall- 
en between the 
boards. But the dis- 
cussion continued as 
to what had made 
the beam crack. 

Hanrahan lighted 
up, opened the bar 
and bossed the job. 

“Tt she’s cracked 
once, she may agen,” 
he said. “I don’t 
want the hull place 
comin’ down on our 
heads. I’m goin’ inter 
partnership with 
Bat Masterson an’ we'll be out on stand while the buff’ler 
last. You boys hev bin’ haulin’ in the big end of the 
money an’ I want a piece of it.” 

A shout of laughter went up at this. 

“‘Ha’f we spent ’s bin over yore bar,”’ said a burly giant. 
‘*You’re plumb greedy.” 

“Wal, I’d hate ter hev the shanty fall in while I was 
erway, now, or before we come back in the fall. Restyrong’s 
here as well as the bar. Meantime, the drinks are on the 
house, boys, if you’ll help me git this beam propped, an’ 
propped right. Then me an’ Masterson are goin’-to show 
you how to pile up hides. I’d like to know what made thet 
beam act thet way. I chose it muself.” 

“It was a sign an’ a warnin’,” said Beaver Bill solemnly, 
with such conviction that no one laughed at him. 

It was-not an easy job to set the props in place, with flat 
stones beneath them on the hard dirt floor. It was growing 
light before it was done to Hanrahan’s satisfaction. No 
one thought of going back to bed. Hanrahan sent Ogg, one 
of his outfit, to round up the horses at the creek. The rest 
stood about still discussing the incident. 

Mrs. Olds made some coffee, starting to prepare breakfast. 
Dixon and Jerry each had a cup of the hot blend, sitting at a 
table. 

““We won’t go out terday, Jerry,” said Dixon. “TI trust 
in Beaver Bill’s jedgment. He don’t go off ha’f-cocked. If 
it warn’t fer leavin’ the rest, we’d go right back to Dodge. 
If Bill is right we’ll all be goin’ there soon, if our scalps are 
still on. I'll go out later an’ grease the axles. 

“‘When we git to Dodge we’ll see what’s stirrin’. If there’s 
nothin’ special, what_.do you say if we start out trappin’? 
Beaver Bill might come erlong. He knows the northwestern 


country better’n I do. We might trap fer the American Fur 
Tradin’ Company, an’ turn in our pelts at Fort Laramie or 


‘ we might go further west. Go up to the place Jim Bridger 


told erbout, when they all used to laff at him an’ call him 
the Champion Liar. Petrified rocks an’ spoutin’ fountains 
of hot water an’ steam. Glass mountains an’ the like. Lots 
of game. Elk an’ moose an’ b’ar. Plenty of peltry. 

“We c’ud foller the Mormon trail a ways an’ see Great 
Salt Lake. Jim Bridger discovered thet, too, an’ they 
w’udn’t believe him. But I’ve seen it. Nothin’ livin’ there 





There was no record in all the Indian wars of a more desperate fight against odds 


except the pelicans an’ herons on the island. So dense an’ 
salty you can’t swim in it. Lots of wonders out west, Jerry. 
Might even go on to Oregon an’ see the sea. Or there’s 
Californy. Want to go?” 

“‘Want to go? Would a duck swim?” 

‘We'll git you a reg’lar outfit. Later on you kin tan yore 
own skins an’ git the squaws to make ’em up fer you, pants 
an’ tunic an’ moccasins. The Utes are mostly friendly.” 

Jerry’s eyes were shining brightly. 

“I’ve got some money saved up,” he said. “‘O’Keefe ain’t 
paid me all off yit. I kin put in my share of grub an’ am- 
munition.” 

“Keep it, son. We'll hev plenty. There’s one thing 
you’ve done fer me, Jerry. You’ve got me talkin’. They 
won’t call me Silent Billy Dixon any more. You an’ me ll 
chum tergether. I’ve allus bin sort of bottled up, but the 
cork’s out now. Not thet there ain’t plenty times it pays to 
be silent an’ let the other feller wag his jaw. You l’arn more 
thet way.” 

“You think Beaver Bill ’Il come erlong?” 

“Not much doubt of it. We'll hev rare times. You'll 
be a reel scout inside of a year.” 


HE TALKED lightly but his eyes were grave. He had 
talked with Lyman about the sign the latter had seen 
and he believed that there was danger close by. He would 
not desert the others. Now and then his eyes rested on 
Mrs. Olds. 

“Tl be back fer breakfast soon,” he told her. “Beaver 
Bill ‘ll eat with me an’ Jerry. How erbout some of those 
biskits?” 

She nodded. 
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By T.. Allan Dunn 
Illustrated by Jerome Rozen 


“You think there’s any likelihood of trouble?” she asked 
him. 


“‘Allus has bin, ever sence we come down here.” 

“Thet ain’t what I mean. If there is I won’t be bakin’ 
biskits. I'll be shootin’ bullets. I kin handle a rifle good 
as my old man.” 

“‘T don’t doubt it, marm.” 

He went out to his wagon, set a prop under the axle and 
took off one wheel. The sun was rising, gilding the neigh- 
boring bluffs. It was a fair, calm morning and he looked up 
astonished at asound 
as of thunder, a long 
rolling peal of it. 

Then he saw Ogg 
tearing over the flat 
towards him on foot. 

Half a mile behind 
was an unbroken line 
of charging warriors, 
so long that for a 
moment he could 
not believe his eyes. 

He had taken his 
rifle with him and 
he whipped it up 
from where it stood 
handy against the 
wagon box and fired 
it, running at top 
speed to Hanrahan’s 
to give warning, Ogg 
staggering along at 
his heels, blown, 
tumbling through the 
door, while the 
whoops and yells of 
the three _ tribes, 
united for deviltry 
and massacre, set 
loose at last by the 
wizards, echoed from 
the cliffs. 


HERE were two 

freighters from 
Dodge, the last 
wagon to come in; 
the Shadler Broth- 
ers. They were sleep- 
ing in their wagon 
and were killed in 
their blankets and 
their heads split open 
before they could 
reach their guns. The 
warriors had scored 
first blood and they 
swept on, sure of tri- 
umph, in their dawn 
attack. 

In Hanrahan’s sa- 
loon were nine men, including Bat Masterson and Beaver 
Bill, with both the Olds. There were eleven in the store of 
Myers and Leonard. Six in Rath and Wright’s; O’Keefe, 
the blacksmith, with them. Jerry and Pete were in Hanra- 
han’s when Ogg and Billy Dixon burst in. They barricaded 
the doors with lumber and what furniture there was, with 
Hanrahan’s bar and Mrs. Olds’s counter. In the stores they 
piled up sacks of grain and flour, while the horde of howling 
bronze tribesmen broke upon them like a tide. Hundreds 
of them. Ten hundred chosen braves, led by Quanah and the 
War Chiefs of the allied Nations. Odds impossible, of over 
three hundred to one. 

Ponies were backed kicking against the doors, rifles and 
pistols shoved through the glass of the windows and fired 
point blank. The yelling was a pandemonium, like the varying 
screech of a windstorm, the noise of the Pit. 

Falsetto howling, shrill ululations of anticipated triumph, 
devilish in their glee, harrowing in suggestion of unthinkable 
cruelties! The little street between the buildings and the 
bottom land all about them were filled with the murderous 
mob of nearly naked warriors, painted with the rites of war. 

Whoop after whoop sounded, promising things far worse 
than death, long-drawn-out torture, the tests of fiendish in- 
genuity to weaken the spirits of tormented captives, to bring 
out a sign of cowardice or flinching for them to jeer at. Knife 
and fire and insult on defenceless corpses, mutilated out of 
human shape and semblance. Worse horrors for the woman 
they knew was within the walls. 

Threats from a thousand brazen throats, the shrilling neigh 
of horses and the thud of their hoofs, a mad clamoring, ponies 
charging against the adobe walls as if they would burst through 
them by the sheer force of impact! 
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Less than the third of a hundred whites to oppose them. 
Brave hearts all of them, undaunted, resolved to preserve their 
lives if they could, or sell them dearly. Olds gave his wife a 
pistol, which she thrust into her bosom for one last use. But 
she had her rifle ready to ward off that moment. 

The buffalo guns began to speak, the heavy fifties manu- 
factured by Sharp. The slugs were not wasted as the hunters 
lined their sights and squeezed their triggers. They had need 
of all their skill. Jets of smoke, pluming out, came through the 
broken windows between the loopholes left in the barricades, 
and each acrid fume meant the death of a warrior. The slugs 
tore through flesh and bone; more than once a man behind the 
one fired at was shot. The booming guns took red toll, the 
wave was broken, the warriors raced off to reform, leaving 
dead braves prone in the dust, clutching at it, piled close to the 
walls, the slight morning wind gently waving their eagle 
plumes, but their bronze bodies motionless. There were dead 
ponies, on their backs some of them, their legs in the air. 
Little pools of blood, spatters of gore here and there on the 
adobe walls, imprints of palms and fingers registered in crimson. 

The drumming thud of ponies’ hoofs died away, returned, 
swelling louder as they made the second charge. 

Quanah galloped in the lead, his war bonnet, surmounted by 
buffalo horns, streaming behind him, trailing 
over the croup of the magnificent chestnut he 
rode. He boasted a Spanish saddle, decorated 
with silver, loot of a murdered traveler on 
the Santa Fé trail. There were other saddles, 
acquired in the same way, all paid for in blood, 
many stained with it, but most of the wild 
horsemen rode bareback or with narrow 
surcingles. 

All were daubed with paint, their scalp locks 
greased, the trophies of other raids fluttering 
from their lances in pennons of hair, not all of 
which was dark. Every man had a rifle, 
weapons of all makes, traders’ muskets, breech 
and muzzle-loading rifles. They shook them 
in defiance, in threatening promise, as they 
came thundering up, the mounting sun shining 
on their muscular bodies, making them gleam 
like copper, chanting their war songs, firing at 
walls and windows and doors. 

Flour spurted from the sacks as the bullets 
buried themselves. The creek bottom seemed 
alive with them and, as they came sweeping a 
out of it to the level, it looked as if, like cool 
mythical warriors, they were rising from es 
the ground itself. The screech- : 
ing was demoniacal, sounding 
above the chanting. 


NSIDE, the calm, cool men 
registered their targets as 
steadily as if they had been on 
a buffalo stand, making every 
cartridge count a coup. Jerry 
fired with the rest. Smoke 
wreathed and streaked in the 
still air, which was tainted with 
burned powder gases, with the 
rank smell of the sweating 
warriors and their half-broken 
ponies, mad as their riders. 
They made no deliberate 
attempt to storm. They had 
learned their lesson. The 
savage horde charged past, 
shooting and howling. When i 
they passed their dead had 
been taken with them, but 
many were reeling in their 
saddles, one dragged by the 
neck-loop, another trying des- 
perately to remount, helped by 
a fellow brave, only to fall 
before Beaver Bill’s gun. 
Charge followed charge, the 
rifles grew hot, the rooms filled 
with the reek of gas. There 
was ample ammunition, but 
they were short of water in the 
trading stores and the fierce 
excitement of the fight fevered 
them. There is no record in all 
the Indian wars of a more 
desperate fight against odds. 
Gradually the rushes came 
at longer intervals and each 
time there were more dead warriors on the ground, more 
horses. Every now and then they cleared off their dead, two 
riders coming at racing speed to bend and bear off the fallen 
brave between them. They were not faltering, but they were 
beginning to count the cost. The war songs were over, the 
whoops intermittent, the deafening, constant yelling aban- 
doned. Through the fire of their mixed armory of weapons, 
rifles and pistols, came the steady boom-boom of the buffalo 
guns. They could count their dead, left in the creek-bed in a 
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He stood outside the door and 


ghastly pile, but they could not tell what loss they were in- 
flicting. The buildings with their adobe walls and dirt roofs 
could not be forced. The sea of battle still surged and broke 
and surged again, but it broke against rocks. It reached high 
tide and no breach had been made. 

The water was getting low in Hanrahan’s. There was no 
way to share it. To expose a man even for a short rush was 
certain death. There was a V-shaped drinking trough opposite 
Myers and Leonards, for the horses. It was full and they could 
see the gleam of it, tantalizing them. It was almost agony to 
see it spilled, the supports knocked away by the kicks of a 
wounded pony, the moisture sinking into the dust. 

At noon there was a lull. There was no sound of men or 
horses. The shooting ceased. Masterson, peering through 
the window, cried out: 

“There’s Billy Tyler comin’ out of Leonard’s store with a 
bucket, the blamed fool! Thet was only a ruse. They've got 
him!” Tyler fell in front of the door from which he had 
emerged and they heard the thud of hoofs. 

““We’ve got to git Quanah next time they come,” said Billy 
Dixon. “I’ve lined on him twice but someone else got in the 
way of my lead. If we git him they may quit. They’ve bin 
countin’ their dead.” 

HERE was a long 

wait, then the drum- 
roll of hoofs once more. 
As a spectacle it was 
magnificent. Quanah 
was in the lead and Billy 
Dixon fired. A shout 
went up from the whites, 
a long yell from the 
reds. Quanah flung up 
one arm, his rifle left it. 
He swayed, fell from 
his galloping horse. Im- 
mediately a bonneted 
Comanche drew up 
alongside, reached down, 
gripping the prostrate 
chieftain and, by sheer 
strength and _ agility, 
dragged him to the back 
of his own mount and 
went racing off. No- 
body fired at him. 

“More ’n I cud hev 
done,” said Dixon in 
half-reluctant admira- 
tion. “Quanah ain’t 
dead at thet. I saw 
him move, dern his red 
hide! But he’ll be a 
good Injun, fer a spell. 
Wudn’t wonder but 
what they’d quiet down. 
Ill bet considerable 
we’ve killed over a hun- 
dred of ’em, first and 
last. Make ’em think.” 

It was four o’clock 

when the last 
charge came. 
They had been 
fighting for al- 
most eleven 
hours. There 
were dead ponies 
all over the 






bottom lands, their ‘‘grass” bellies swelling in the sun, their 
legs fantastically, almost absurdly, a-sprawl. The warriors 
had lost their blood lust. There would be too much wailing in 
the lodges. Quanah was mortally hit—and he had been 
promised immunity by the medicine-men. 

They began a retreat. Some of them showed on the bluffs, 
among them a bonneted chief, who shook his fists at them, a 
tiny figure of wrath and imprecation. 

“*T’ll show ’em what kind of guns we’ve got,” said Dixon. 
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“‘T’ll git thet chief an’ drive the lesson home, if it’s the last 
shot I fire.” 

He stood outside the door of Hanrahan’s and changed his 
sights. The shot seemed impossible, not only to Jerry, but the 
rest. The brave went down amid a murmur from the hunters. 
It was a record shot, measured later. Over a thousand yards, - 
still spoken of by the old-timers. The warriors promptly 
disappeared. The sides of the bluffs were in shadow now, the 
long day closing. Outside of the two teamsters and Tyler, 
there were no casualties at the post. The buffalo-guns in the 
hands of the hide-hunters had won. 


A THE strain relaxed, they were conscious of being 
famished, once their thirst was quenched. There was the 
problem of the dead ponies to be taken up, no slight task to 
bury them all. Another day of sunshine would render them 
both a nuisance and a menace to health. 

Mrs. Olds began to prepare a hasty meal for all hands, her 
husband assisting her, while the men talked over the situation. 

‘*Soon’s they git wind of this to Dodge the jig ’ll be over,”’ 
said Old Man Keeler. ‘“The Shadler boys said somethin’ 
erbout a Commissioner comin’ to treat with Quanah. On the 
way now, from Washington. He won’t git much of a talk 
with Quanah but he’ll probably raise partickler ructions with us. 
He’ll hev’ to lay the blame somewheres an’, ’cordin’ to his 
p’int of view, we’re plumb wrong. Looks to me like it was time 
to quit. I’d say go in to Dodge termorrer an’ lay low. We’ve 
made a good thing of it. Then we kin take in Tyler and the 
Shadler boys an’ not bury ’em out here.” 

There was talk pro and con, but they agreed with him in the 
end. They would break up the post in the morning and re- 
turn. They had all done well enough financially and, though 
they were conscious of a victory and a lesson taught of the 
valor of the white man and the power of his guns, that would be 
rehearsed for many a mourning moon in the Comanche, 
Cheyenne and Kiowa villages, the revulsion of the fight was 
on them. Seven men in all had paid for the hides. 

““Some of those ponies ain’t déady2’ said Masterson. ‘Come 
on, Billy, an’ let’s us put ’em out of their misery. They didn’t 
start the fight.” 

He and Dixon went out, pistols in hand. One or two others 
followed him, Beaver Bill and Keeler among them. The old 
scout had made no comment on the accuracy of his warning to 
them, but they all treated him with a marked deference. When 
Hanrahan remarked that, if it hadn’t been for the cracking 
beam keeping them awake, they would all have been surprised 
in their blankets, Keeler rebuked him. 

“No doubt erbout the truth of thet remark,” he said, 
“but, if we’d had sense enough to listen to Beaver Bill in the 
first place, nobody would hev bin killed.” 

The crack of the merciful pistols sounded. Suddenly Ogg, 
who was ahead of the others, stopped and called to them. 

‘They’ ve left one of their men behind ’em,” he said. ‘* Thet’s 
sure funny.” 

Dixon walked over to the dead warrior, lying face down. 
He was not naked as the rest had been, but wore a buckskin 
coat and pants with fringed seams. There were feathers 
twisted in his black hair but, when they turned him over, the 
face was that of a white man—of ‘“‘ Kiowa”’ Carey. 

“It was him thet set ’em on to us,” said Dixon. “They 
didn’t hev’ much use fer him. Likely they made him fight.” 

‘He spoke the Kiowa lingo, was a Kiowa squaw man,”’ said 
Beaver Bill. ‘‘Before he took her he’d probably hev j’ined 
one of their lodges, one of the lower ones thet didn’t ermount 
to much. But it give him some standin’. He didn’t rank fer 
much, you kin see thet. Jest a renegade.” 

“Goin’ to bury him?” asked Olds. 

Leonard looked at Olds with eyes that were red from powder 
gas and the strain of the fight. 

“Bury him? We got three of our own to bury. Tyler an’ 
the two Shadlers. White men, they was. I reckon we'll haul 
him out in the bresh an’ let them attend to the funeral.” He 
glanced upwards, tilting his chin. 

Jerry saw dots in the sky, coming on swiftly, circling down: 
buzzards hurrying to the feast of the dead ponies. 

‘“* Can’t leave a man with a white skin to them,” said Keeler, 
“even if he was yeller under his hide. We won’t take him into 
Dodge, but we’d best bury him.” 


HERE was no celebration of victory that night. Tyler 

had been a general favorite, besides a close friend of 
Leonard. The Shadler boys were well liked. There were the 
others who had been massacred in the camps. It was a silent 
company. Men cleaned their weapons, renewed ammunition 
supplies, made their preparations for an early start. Jerry 
helped O’Keefe and, later, Mrs. Olds. 

They started early and they made good time. There was 
little fear of even roving bands of Indians. The lodges were in 
lamentation, the squaws sat with blackened faces and the 
medicine-men were in the strict privacy of their own tepees. 
But they kept a good lookout. Jerry rode ahead with Billy 
Dixon and Beaver Bill, Pete with them, his pads healed. 

Beaver Bill had agreed to join them. They talked of the 
prospects as they loped on together, Jerry listening with eager 
eats to the elder scout’s descriptions. Life was opening for 
him. He had made friends such as few of his age could reckon. 
He had shared adventure, tragedy, his spirit had strengthened 

(Concluded on page 47) 
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Diet of Salamanders 

What does a salamander eat? How can I make it eat? 
Is the salamander the same as a water-dog? Where can 
I get another one?—CLARENCE A. McCartuy. 

Small insects; put him in a box with some damp 
moss; put a lot of small angle worms in the box and he 
will find them when he wants them; akin to, but water- 
dog is much larger; some pet stores sell them, particularly 
in the Southwest. 


Raising Rabbits 
Where can I get information on raising rabbits, as I would 
like to make some money?—ROBERT GOSSET. 
Write to the Department of Agriculture, Washington, D. C. 
The Outdoor Enterprise Co., Box 24, Holmes Park, Mo., will 
sell you Belgian hares and tell you how to raise them. 


Blow Gun 
Where can I get a glass tube for a regular length blow gun and 
the cost?-—Scout GRANVILLE DUKE. 
Write to Montgomery Ward, Chicago, Ill. They sell 
glass tubing. Or use a tin bean-shooter. 


Indian Bridles 
What did the Indians use for bridle and saddle for their 
horses; what contests in riding did they have?—RoGER SMITH. 
Rawhide bridle; they rode bare-back or with a piece of 
animal skin; racing. 


Not for *‘Drill’’ 

Why not have a Merit Badge for “Drill?” I see no objections 
to it as it is used at both Camp and Troop meetings.—Scout 
WARREN HUGUELET. 

Because we must limit the number of Merit Badges to the 
most important subjects. 


Gardening for Profit 

1. Two friends and I are planning to make a garden next 
spring. We have permission to use a lot 65’ x 50’. Will this, 
if successful, help us to pass the Gardening Merit Badge re- 
quirement 1, part (a)? 

2. Would we need a license to sell the vegetables in our neigh- 
borhood?—Scout WILLIAM TROWBRIDGE. 

1. Yes, if you can show a net profit of not less than $5.00 
for the season’s work; keep an accurate crop report and show 
your examiner an exhibit of your products. 

2. Probably not if you take private orders. 


The Scout Oath 
Should Scouts when repeating the Scout Oath give the number 
of each of the three phases of the Oath?—Star Scout Jack 
ALEXANDER. 
Not necessarily, but not objectionable. 


Clay and Soil 
Is there any way to separate clay from soil?—ScouT REGINALD 
SEIDEL. 
No practical way. Any pottery can furnish you with clay. 


Wood for a Bow 
What kind of wood is the best for a bow, besides lemonwood?— 
Scout Howarp Brown. 
Osage orange. Don’t use sawed pieces but split pieces. 
Let your bow follow the natural grain. Yew, ironwood, ash, 
hickory, pecan. 


Mineral Collections 
Where can I obtain samples of minerals in addition to the 
collection required for the Mining Merit Badge?—Scout At 
MILEs. 
Collect them yourself. Trade with other Scouts. Write to 
the World Brotherhood, c/o Boys’ Lire, about it. C. A. Wood 
Co., Rochester, N. Y., sells mineral collections. 


Tinder 
What are the best materials for tinder when starting a fire 
with flint and steel?—Scout GEORGE B. ENGBERG. 
Charred rags. 


Old Scouts 
1. Who was Jim Baker? 
2. Who was Joe Meek?—JoHN RUSSELL. 
1. Jim Baker was one of the old frontiersmen and a noted 
Scout, 6 feet 1 inch tall, perfect blond, with large blue eyes, 
weight 200 pounds. He was too good-natured to make a 
good trader, but he had scores of friends, 


in that territory. He was the minister plenipotentiary for the 
country of Oregon. He was entertained at Washington in 
royal style. 


The Official Uniform 
Is a boy allowed to wear a uniform if the Scoutmaster told the 
salesman the boy could, and the boy is not a Scout?—BILty 
Dunn and RosBeErt Jones. 
No. The Scout uniform is to be worn only by Scouts. Iam 
sure no Scoutmaster would tell a salesman such a thing. Are 
you sure of your facts? 


Indian Chiefs 
Replying to Tom, Dick and Harry and all those other 
fellows who have been asking the same question. 
You will find accounts of the Indian Chiefs you ask about in 
“‘Boys’ Book of Indian Warriors” by Edwin L. Sabin, G. W. 
Jacobs, Philadelphia, Pa. 


Weight Pack 

1. What weight pack can be fairly comfortably carried day after 
day without physical strain that is detrimental to one? 

2. What type of pack would you advise me to use on such a 
hike?—Scovut L. Tate Murpocx. 

1. Thirty pounds to fifty pounds maximum for a husky man. 

2. Rover pack, or a combination with the Pack strap. See 
new Camping. Merit Badge Pamphlet. 


Wood and a Canoe 

1. Where can I obtain elm wood? 

2. How can I make a canvas canoe positively water proof?— 
Irvinc EISEN. 

1. Woodcraft Equipment Co., Independence, Mo. 

2. By painting it. 

A Hunting Knife 

1. Tell me how or where I could clean the blade of a hunting- 
knife (rust and black marks) and shine it up if possible. 

2. How can I make a hunting-knife handle?—Scout BERNARD 
TRIBULL. 

1. Brick dust will clean your knife; fine carborundum will 
polish. 

2. Make a handle of two pieces of wood, bone or ivory, 
riveted through the metal core of the blade. 


Grub List for Three-Day Hike 

1. What supplies would be needed for a three-day hike? 

2. What are some things we could furnish our Patrol Room 
with, as much Scouting as possible-—MANUEL Corson. 

1. Depends upon your appetite. Multiply the amount of 
food you consume in one day by three and you will see. See 
the new Merit Badge pamphlet on Camping, which gives a list 
of provisions for three days for one Scout. 

2. Cut-outs from brown prints of the Sunday papers; outdoor 
pictures; portrait prints of great Scouts—Washington, Lincoln, 
Boone, Kenton, Cody, Crockett, Kit Carson, Jim Baker, 
General Bell, General Miles, General Custer, Sitting Bull, 
Chief Joseph, Red Cloud, Jim Bridgers; Scout mottoes; Scout 
slogans; Scout banners. Use Boys’ Lire covers; make a collec- 
tion of leaf prints, minerals, insects, and mount them to hang 
on walls. 

Calf Skin 

Where can I buy calf skin tanned with hair on?—RoseErt L. 
Coon. 

Charles A. Toebe, 139 N. 3rd St., Philadelphia, Pa. Tell 
him we told you to write. 


Lasso 
Where could I obtain a good cowboy lasso and at what price?— 
Scout Victor ERICKSON. 
Write to Evans Curio Shop, Livingston, Mont. Use rope. 


Ropes and Things 
1. Where can I obtain information or booklets on ropes and 
trick roping? 
2. Could you tell me how I could become a Government hunter, 








or where I could get information concerning that sub- 
ject?—Bruce DRAKEm™. 

1. Read Boys’ Lire and cut out items when they ap- 
pear and keepascrap-book on the subject. The Supply 
Department carries a pamphlet called ‘‘Ropes, 
Hitches, Knots and Splices” by Burger (15c), which 
may help you. 

2. The Government has no “hunters.” Do you mean 
Game Warden, who protects wild life against hunters? Write 
to the Conservation Bureau at your State Capital. 


A Canoe 
Have you any plans or anything that would help me make an 
Indian style canoe or please give me some advice-—Scout Bup 
WELCH. 
“American Boys’ Handy Book,” published by Charles 
Scribner & Sons, pages 392 to 409—Indian Canoes. 


Gold Letters 
Where can I get gold letters inscribed on black cover of our 
Scout Scribes’ Book?—Lovuts D. GREENE. 
At any book-binder or dealer in leather goods. Try the 
nearest department store. 


A Lindy Stamp 
How can I obtain a Lindbergh Air Mail Stamp?—Scovut 
Donatp F. LENHARD. 
Buy one from your local Postmaster. 


Three Smokes 
Recently while reading a book I found they used two smokes as 
the Indian Sign for help while the Scout Handbook uses three. 
Please explain——Scout GrorcE H. Cummins. 
Possibly a misprint. Three of anything is the universal 
cry for help. Three is the danger signal of the Apaches. 


Rabbit Skins 
1. Is there a Merit Badge in rabbit raising? 
2. Are rabbit hides good for moccasins, if not, why?—Scout 
ROBERT PIERCE. 
1. No. 
2. Too tender and frail for moccasins; good for fur caps. 


Tropical Fish 

Where can I buy tropical fishes such as the Zebra fish, Rainbow 
Jish and the Mexican Swordtail?—FREDERICK LUPKE. 

Some fish stores in large cities carry tropical fish. But it is 
difficult to ship them and many die in transit. You might 
write to Wanamaker’s, Broadway and goth St., New York 
City, for advice. 


Quartz Crystals 
While on a hike I found a bed of sharp cut glistening rock like 
sample. What is it and is it of any value?—Hosart TEDDY 
HEREFORD. 
Quartz crystals. Valuable as geological specimens. If it 
exists in large quantities crystal beads can be made from it, 
also the so-called Arkansas diamonds. 


Care of Tent 

What should I put on my tent to keep the mildew from making 
holes in it? Where and how should I store it so it will not mildew 
and so rats and mice will not eat holes in it? Are three-pound 
steel tent pegs good to use for a tent 7 x7 x 7?— KENNETH KNOPP. 

Store tent in a chest or box and keep in a dry place; other- 
wise dust it with slack lime. Steel pegs are a nuisance to carry; 
make your own pegs on the camping-ground. 


Blow-Gun Record 
What is the record flight for the blow-gun arrow?—C. W. 
WooDFORD. 
Do not believe there has been any record kept. They go 
with some force and with a blow gun from Sumatra I sent an 


arrow through a silk hat. 


Selling Snap-Shots 
I would like to know if there is any place where a person could 
sell snap-shots of timber scenes and wild life in their native 
haunts?—EverEeTT H. ALMOND. 
All of the sporting magazines, “Country Life,” “Forestry” 
magazines publish such pictures. 


Diet for Turtles 


Please tell me what to feed aturtle? How shall I keep him over win- 
ter, as it is a wild turtle?—BEVERLY PENICK. 





red and white, from Mexico to our Northern 


border. 1. Every letter must carry the name and address of the writer. 


2. Joe Meek was a Scout from Oregon, a 
bold-faced, picturesque, wild, humorous man, 
who brought a party across from Oregon to 
Washington in order to have-law established 





2. One question only, or a group of questions on a single subject, may be asked in each letter. 
3. Questions which require more than 75 words for reply must be ignored. 
4. Questions which have been answered repeatedly will be i 
5. Questions must have some relation directly or indirectly to scouting activities and the interests 
of scouts, though any reader of the magazine, scout or not, may use the department. 


He will sleep in the mud or sand at the 
bottom of your aquarium all winter. Feed 
him flies and little bits of meat from the 
end of a tooth-pick or drop them in the water 
where he can see them. Do not expect him 
to eat before spring. 
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apa myo and expectantly he had gone to dinner. “Nuthin’ ™ be liked 
—just things which “were good for him”. String beans—he wouldn't eat 
them. Time had come for discipline. When told that he was to have none of a 
favorite dessert, he gave in. Smiling thro* his tears after the first few mouthfuls, 


he said, “I didn't know it, but I was liking string beans all t 


is a small child who is finicky 

about his food. But you insist 
upon his having plenty of milk, cereals, 
vegetables and the other foods he 
requires, for you know that the growth 
of his body and his health depend upon 
the “building” foods he eats. 


But how about yourself? Have you 
dropped into the habit of ordering what 
you like without regard to the foods 
you need to build and repair your body 
and to keep it in the best possible 
condition of health? And do you know 
how much food you require, or how 
little? 


Piss ems in your own home there 


Diet is literally a separate problem for 
each individual. The “overweight” is 
usually too fond of starchy, sugary and 
fatty foods and disinclined to eat 
vegetables and fruits, while the “under- 
weight” often neglects the fattening 
foods he needs. Appetite is not always 
a reliable guide to correct eating. 


If you are blessed with good health and 
good digestion, take time to find out 
what constitutes a properly balanced 
day to day diet for a person of your age 
—how much meat, fish, cheese and 
milk you require, how many sweet 
foods, and most important of all—how 
many vegetables. Don't forget the 
string beans or the tomato, King of the 


time.” 


cream and nuts are important parts of 
the regular food supply when taken in 
correct amounts. And six to eight 
glasses of water daily, please—mainly 
between meals. 


It is worth remembering that, through 
a well-balanced ration, you can keep in 
good condition every part of your 
body—muscles, bones, vital organs, 
nerves, eyes, teeth and even hair. 


Incorrect diet is responsible for a vast 
number of ailments and lack of strength 
and vigor. It is estimated that three 
calls out of ten in doctors’ offices are 
caused by faulty diet—errors that may 
be easily corrected. If you wish to have 
better health and probably longer life, 
apply the new knowledge of food and 
nutrition, gained for you through the 
chemical research of recent years. 


It is really amazingly interesting to dis- 
cover what each particular food con- 
tributes to the body—to 
know just what to eat if 
you wish to reduce your 
weight, or increase your 
weight, or keep it normal 
—to know what your 
body needs when you feel 
that your energy is low. 


For more enjoyment in 
eating and for better 
health from eating, learn 





Vitamins. Raw salads, fruit, butter, what to eat. 
a seaio- iw 
Because our daily food needs are little By means of this booklet, the 


u by most persons, the Metro- 
y has pre- 
pared a booklet, ‘amily 
Supply”, which tells what to buy and how, 
and includes diet and marketing helps for 
the housewife. 


The best food is not always the most ex- 


foods her family requires. 
which foods are n 

does heavy physical labor, which are nec- 
essary for the office-worker, which for 
herself and which for the growing child. . 


“The Family Food Supply” tells how to 
buy ically and Id be used 


eeded by a man who 





pensive, and the most ensive is often- 
times from the best. e least costly 

can often be prepared in such a way 
as to give more nourishment and more 
tast m than those which are ex- 
travagant in price. 


ast 


connection with the “Metropolitan Cook 
Book”. A copy of either, or both, will be 


.» upon your request. 
HALEY FISKE, President. 
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bursar. The Mayor invited us and a large 
group of city scouts to tea in the afternoon. 
To make it even more of an international 
affair, six Dutch scouts, who were on a three 
weeks’ cycling tour in England, were also 
present. In the evening the three different 
nationalities had a camp-fire. The Dutch 
sang songs in their own tongue. 

Again at Chawton we were greeted by scouts 
and scout officials from neighboring districts. 
From there we marched to meet one of the 
greatest men of our times, the father of us all 
in Scouting, Sir Robert Baden-Powell. He 
entertained us at lunch on his es.ate, Pax Hill, 
near Bentley. His house is filled with trophies 
and awards of all kinds, relics of his army 
career, gifts from scouts cf practically every 
country, and his well-kept scrapbooks. From 
these we were able to see his versatility as a 
soldier, an artist, an author, a traveler, a big 
game hunter and, above all, a Christian gentle- 
man. With such a man at its head the Scout- 
ing Movement cannot help but prosper the 
world over. 

On August 6th, we went down the Thames 
by boat to Westminster Bridge in London. 
The river was very pretty. It was quite a 
thrill to see, as we came into London, the 
towers of Westminster Abbey and the Houses 
of Parliament. 

We were met on the dock by Mr. Hubert 


| 5. Martin, Director of the International Scout 
Bureau, and an assistant Scoutmaster, and 


immediately taken to Gillwell Park, the big 
English scout camp just outside of London. 
There dinner awaited us in the headquarters 
building. 


I ERE a description of both Gillwell Park 

and English scouting is perhaps in order. 
The most notable feature of English Scouting 
missing from the American program is the 
Rover Organization. This is for boys and 
young men from seventeen upwards. They 
do very little of merit-badge work, spending 
most of their time in carrying out the Rover 
motto, ‘Service.’ This organization, with 
which we came into contact as often as the 
regular Scouts, has particular favor with the 
working boys, although the Universities too, 
have Rover Dens. 

The Wolf Cubs are also very popular. The 
age of the boys ranges from eight to eleven 
(the scout age in England). Women act as 
Cubmasters more often than men. The small 
boys are thus prepared for the big organization. 

The Scouts themselves are a clean-cut group. 
All work hard on Scouting, the troop head- 
quarters being in use practically every night 
in the week. Their summer Scouting is dif- 
ferent from ours, as each troop has its own 
separate camp. 

Gillwell Park is the only established Scout 
camp in England, serving the dual purpose of 
a training center and as a week-end rendezvous 
for London scouts. The Gillwell Scoutmasters 
Training Course, of ten days’ duration, is stiff 
and very good. Scouters (as they are there 
known) come from all over the world. In 
the course in progress at the time we were 
there, about fifteen different countries were 
represented: England, Canada, Australia, 
New Zealand, France, Holland, Bavaria, 
Sweden, Norway, Denmark, Siam, Japan, 
Malta, India, and Ireland. The headquarters 
building has been fixed up very well. Famous 
English artists have helped to make it beauti- 
ful. In a garden beyond the building stands 
the bronze buffalo to the Unknown Scout, 
presented by the Boy Scouts of America 
some time ago. Dedicated by the Prince of 
Wales and by the American Ambassa- 
dor, Mr. Houghton, it stands as a symbol 
of friendship between English and American 
Scouts. 

In our ten days there we saw London and 
vicinity rather thoroughly. In the city itself 
we visited the British Museum, Westminster 
Abbey, the Houses of Parliament, Whitehall 
(where we were received by the Lord Mayor 
of London), Saint James’s Palace, Bucking- 
ham Palace, the Tower of London, All Hallows 
Church, the Zoo, and Inns of Court. A day 
was taken to go out to Oxford and another to 
At Windsor the 
Scouts and Scout officials took us around, and 
arranged for a master to take us over Eton. 
The famous school was very interesting. Dr. 
Lucas, a very fine and jovial man, acted as our 
guide for most of the London period. 

As a mark of respect to the British dead of 
the World War, we, as a body, placed a 
wreath on the Cenotaph in London. The 
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main group stood at salute on the pavement 
while two of our number carried the wreath 
out to the Monument, which stands in the 
middle of one of London’s busiest streets. A 
policeman stopped traffic until our short 
ceremony was over. 

Due to the limited amount of time left, our 
traveling from then on was completely by 
train. In France all equipment but two extra 
uniforms and toilet articles were abandoned 
and sent to the boat. Our camping ceased 
and we lived in hotels, 

Before crossing the’ Channel we stopped at 
Canterbury for two days. The very beautiful 
and famous Cathedral there was the last 
English one we saw. The town itself was 
quaint and picturesque, much as it must have 
been in medieval days. The Scouts here again 
were very kind to us. Our camp was pitched 
within the Precincts of the Cathedral. 

The English Channel crossing from Folke- 
stone to Boulogne was a very quick and 
calm one. France was queer at first with its 
strange language, different styles of clothes, 
the very closely cultivated fields, and the 
general appearance of the country. 


HE three days that followed were divided 

between Amiens and Beauvais, each having 
a Cathedral as its principal point of interest. 
The Scouts of both places, speaking a little 
English and we a little French, guided us 
around and were very friendly. At Beauvais 
very famous tapestries are woven. 

Verdun and its battlefields probably made 
the most lasting impression of the trek on all. 
French, Americans, and Germans fought and 
died there in vast numbers. At least a million 
men were killed in the sector within twenty 
miles of the city. During the fierce German 
attack of 1916, the concrete forts were bat- 
tered to pieces, the fields churned over many 
times, and the trees and houses to the leaf and 
stone absolutely blown away. The “Ils ne 
sont pas passé”’ (they shall not pass) of the 
French is immortal. The city itself is slowly 
returning to condition, as are the smaller 
near-by towns. 

In the midst of these ruins of war one thing 
stood out like the first light of the coming 
day. In two of the old army shacks a Scout 
troop and Wolf Cub pack house themselves. 
The work they do is splendid. We can feel 
that France will get much help in reconstruct- 
ing her country from the Boy Scout Organiza- 
tion. . 

Four days were spent in Paris. We covered 
the great city remarkably well for such a short 
time there. One day was taken to go out to 
Versailles, the magnificent home of the 
French Kings, built by the Grand Monarch, 
Louis XIV. Another day was mostly spent in 
the Louvre, considered the greatest art 
museum of all the world. In the other two 
days we visited the Tomb of Napoleon, the 
Invalides, Saint Chapelle, Notre Dame, the 
University of the Sorbonne, the Pantheon, the 
Place of the Bastille and l’Arc de Triomphe, 
where the Unknown Soldier of France is 
buried. 

Our trek was ended by a visit to a place 
that seemed a scene from Fairyland, Mont 
Saint Michel. It is a high rock rising from 
the sands, which are covered by the sea at 
high tide. Topped by an Abbey and with a 
small town clinging to the bottom, it is most 
picturesque. The tide comes in on the sands 
eight miles at more than walking speed. 

From there we worked up to Cherbourg, 
our embarking port. The very last night was 
spent at Saint Sauveur-le-Vicointe, a quaint 
Normandy town. 

France and the land part of our trek dis- 
appeared in the night of September rst as we 
sailed towards America. The day at Cher- 
bourg had been merely a matter of prepara- 
tion for boarding the ship. 

Our voyage back was pleasant for most, al- 
though some were seasick the greater part of 
the time. Many people talked with us and 
were enthusiastic about our trek. One after- 
noon the captain acted as our host on the 
bridge and explained the intricate running of 
the ship. ~ 

A large group of parents and Mr. Parker, 
chairman of the Troop Committee, awaited 
us on the pier at Hoboken. After the customs 
inspection, all c to New York and 
boarded the train for Philadelphia, arriving 
at our starting point, Wayne Station, in the 
afternoon of September goth. 

Thus ended our European trek, now part 
of the tradition of Paoli Troop No. 1. 
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FOR ALL BOYS 


H 1s words are flames 


to scorch a wrong! 


+++**N a secret room sit three politicians. They 


I * smile as they complete their plans to push a 





4 
>. certain bill through Congress—a bill which 
i444», will fill the pockets of a few, at a stagger- 


ing waste of the public’s money .. . 


999949 





In another room a famous Senator pores over the 
same bill. He also smiles—but it is a grim smile—as he 
prepares his facts to expose the “favored” measure. 


The next day the bill is offered. It is cleverly worded. 
The law-makers seem favorable to it. But now the 
famous Senator leaps to his feet. Fiercely proud in the 
righteousness of his cause, he denounces the bill. His 
words are flames. And under their pitiless fire, the 
clever deceit shrivels. The bill is revealed in its true 
light—corrupt, despicable. 


The Senate votes. The resolution is overwhelmingly 

defeated. And millions of the public’s money are saved 

-thanks to the keen brain and brilliant oratory of 
one man. 


Attending countless committee meetings—rushing 
from one affair of State to another—speaking for hours 
on end .. . how do these seemingly tireless public men 
stand the strain? How do they manage to keep the 
vigor and energy so necessary to the execution of their 
important tasks? 


1928 





Successful men speak... 


Not so long ago many of America’s most famous men 
were asked these very questions. Public officials, states- 
men, bankers, lawyers——all answered with prac- 
tically the same reply. ““Through careful living”, they 
said. “Largely by choosing wisely in the matter of food”. 


These great men told about their own meals. Par- 
ticularly they stressed the importance of breakfast, and 
the need for starting the day with a proper supply of 
well-balanced nourishment. Exactly the kind of break- 
fast that dietitians advise! 








Gra “Nuts is one of the Post 
Health Products, which include also 
Instant Postum, Postum Cereal, Post 
Toasties, Post's Bran Flakesand Post's 
Bran Chocolate. 
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For this kind of breakfast, dietetic experts highly 
commend Grape-Nuts. Here is a food that is not only 
delicious—but also contributes to the body a well- 
balanced supply of vital, sustaining food-elements— 
just when the body most needs such nourishment after 
the long fast of the night—at breakfast! 


Imagine this array of vital elements. Grape-Nuts, 
made of wheat and malted barley, contributes to the 
body iron for the blood; phosphorus for teeth and 
bones; proteins for muscle and body-building; dextrins, 
maltose and other carbohydrates for heat and energy; 
and the essential vitamin-B, a builder of the appetite. 


Crispness an important factor 


Eaten with milk or cream, Grape-Nuts is a food to 
tempt the most jaded appetite—and it provides more 
varied nourishment than does many a hearty meal. It 
is baked to a pleasing crispness. So you enjoy chewing 
it thoroughly. And proper chewing, dentists say, is 
necessary to preserve the health and soundness of 
teeth and gums. 


Try Grape-Nuts for breakfast tomorrow morning. 
You will relish it, not only for its deliciousness, but 
also because it helps greatly to build up your body 
physically for the career you hope to follow. 


Your grocer sells Grape-Nuts. Or you can accept 
the free offer below. Just mail in the coupon. 








G.—B, L, 2-28 
MAIL THIS COUPON NOW! 


Postum Company, IncorroraTeD 
Battle Creek, Mich. 
Please send me, free, two trial packages of Grape-Nuts, together 
with the booklet “Over the Top Physically,” written by a former 
physical director of the United States Marines. 








In Canada, address Canaptan Postrum Company, Lrp., 
812 Metropolitan Bldg., Toronto 2, Ontario 
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Games 
Me onmy_, 


arrom Board 


Boys! Here’s the greatest game board in all 
America. Think of the fun you can have with 
57 absolutely different games to entertain your 
friends—every one fascinating—exciting— 
instructive. 
Even the folks will want to play—for some of 
the games dad used to know when he was a boy 
—others are new and novel with many surprises. 
Carrom Boards are different—they are constructed 
of the finest hardwood, attractively finished in 
bright colors and will last for years to come. 
You will find Carrom Boards at all the best 
dealers. 

57 GAMES—72 PIECES OF EQUIPMENT 
Equipment includes: 30 hardwood rings, 15 numbered discs, 


10 ten pins, 1 backstop, 1 score tab, 3 spinning tops, 3 yellow 
flies, 3 green flies, 2 cues, 1 dice cup, 2 dice, and 1 rule book. 


FrOM ~ 


GAME BOARDS 
LUDINGTON -- MICHIGAN 


Gmplete with 


PIECES OF 
EQUIPMENT 


only 
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| mem pep, extra skill and extra dependa- 
bility—every real “star” athlete must 
have all three. The basis of all three is health. 


Don’t let carelessness keep you from being 
a star. Protect yourself—particularly against 
little coughs and colds. Keep a box of Smith 
Brothers’ Cough Drops handy. Slip one in 
your mouth whenever you're outdoors. 

That protects your throat—your most 
vulnerable spot. (Tough luck, isn’t it, having 
to take candy along as a protection?) 


Wat 


makes a 
“STAR”? 


“The cheapest health insurance in the world” 
5c—S. B. or MENTHOL 


SMITH BROT 


THE CANDY COUGH DROP 
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typify the wilderness in which our two heroes 
received their education and where President 
Roosevelt got his inspiration to cry, ‘‘We want 
no mollycoddles!” 


How to Make Shaving-Horses and 
How to Use Junk 
SOME few years ago while I was editing a 
certain sportsmen’s magazine, we made 

it the official organ of the American Archery 
Association and we did our level best to popu- 
larize archery, but we might as well have tried 
to put life into the body of Robin Hood him- 
self, or even King Tut. : 

Athletic and country clubs lent a hand, 
while other editors of sportsmen’s magazines 
and some of our most popular writers tried to 
instill life into the sport, but archery did not 
revive. It did not even open one eye, but 
lay in a comatose state until along came that 
wizard, Douglas Fairbanks, with the picture 
play of “Robin Hood;” then archery not only 
awoke from its deathlike sleep but it jumped 
up very much alive and full of old-time pep. 

Many world-famous sportsmen have since 
taken up the fad and not only practiced with 
the long bow, but have attacked all sorts of 
big and dangerous game, from the Equator to 
the Arctic, with their antique weapons. 

It took the magic of Douglas Fairbanks’s 
art to put life into archery, but to-day it is 
very much alive and every boy wants to be a 
long-bowman and shoot “yard-long arrows.” 

Not only do the boys demand instructors 
in the use of the bow, but they also demand 
to be taught how to make their own bows and 
arrows, all of which we have done for them, 
and while we do not intend to repeat ourselves, 
we are throwing in here for good measure the 
diagrams and dimensions of a noble bow owned 
by an old man claiming to be an Osage chief. 
This man, who claims to be over a hundred 
years of age, owns a bow, Figs. 1, 2, 3, 4 (page 
29), made of pecan wood. 

The bark of the tree has been left on the 
back of the bow, but it has been smoothed as 
if with sand paper. The bow is beautifully 
curved unlike the Indian bows with which I 
am familiar. I was interested in learning how 
the curves were given to the wood, and the old 
man said that neither hot water nor steam was 
used, that it was done by the application of 
hot clay. This may be an ancient method of 
bending wood, but it is new to me and I pass 
it on to my readers and will let them experi- 
ment. But again we say this not a story on 
how to make a bow, but it is a story of a 
SHAVING-HORSE or BOW HORSE. It 
may be needless to tell you that this horse 
does not shave nor use long bows, but it is 
warranted gentle, will stand without hitching, 
won’t buck, won’t take the bit in its teeth and 
run away, can be mounted from either side 
with safety. A wonderful horse, needs no 
oats or hay, can go for months without water, 
needs no box-stall or stable, yet, with all, a 
mighty useful animal. This horse must be 
ridden in order to be useful, yet one may ride 
it all day and he will find it has not moved on 
inch from the starting place, at the same time 
I would advise keeping the poor critter under 
some shed or other shelter. 

Fig. 4 shows its rider while the other dia- 
grams show the legs, the clamp, the stirrups 
and the bridle piece, all of which are made of 
dead chestnut-tree logs. A section of the log 
is flattened by scoring or hewing; that is, by 
first chopping with glancing blows so as to 
leave all the chips standing on edge, like saw 
teeth, Fig. 8, and then hewing off the standing 
chips. The holes are made by boring holes 
with an auger and then using a chisel to 
square them. Fig. 9 is the bit and Fig. 10 
shows the measurements and details of the 
vice or clamp, with the stirrups or foot rest; 
Fig. 11, shows the four legs; Fig. 12 is the 
bridle piece. 


'HE bridle piece is held at the head by the 

bit (Fig. 9), which turns or hinges on a peg 
run through a hole bored for that purpose 
through the bit and bridle (Fig. 12). The peg 
end of the bit fits in a round hole (Fig. 13-A) 
in the neck of the horse. When one sits 
astride the horse, Fig. 5, and puts one’s feet 
on the stirrups, Fig. 6, one may by pushing 
with one’s feet bring the clamp down on the 
bow stave, Fig. 7, and thus hold it firmly 
while one trims the stave to desired form and 
dimensions. 


The bridle is adjusted at the most conve- 
nient angle and held firmly by two pegs, B and 
B, driven through holes in the belly of the 
horse and into the bridle, Fig. 5. The Scouts 
of Troop 1, Pike County, Pennsylvania, made 
two of these bow-horses last summer and they 
were constantly in use during the season, but 
now, in the deserted camp, they look like any 
old junk. Speaking of junk, I never see a 
junk heap but that I am tempted to look it 
over and see if I can make something else of - 
what I find there, which will be of service to 
the boys. 

Down in Gainesville, Georgia, on Septem- 
ber 11th, the pastor of the First Baptist 
Church preached a sermon on “junk” and 
he did not half exhaust the subject. Junk! 
Why everything is junk until we put it to 
some use; junk is unused by-products. The 
dead chestnut trees standing in the forests 
are junk, but when cut and shaved they can 
be made into splendid telephones poles, fence 
posts, mine props and log houses. 


I AM sitting at the window of a “dead” 

chestnut log house now while I am writing 
to you boys. When I say log house, I do 
not mean a log cabin; the room I am writing 
in is 30’ x 28’. A log house has glass win- 
dows and chimney, but a log cabin is the 
temporary shack, shelter or shanty used by 
the first settlers and now used by hunters 
and campers. It is built of unhewn logs, 
caulked with moss and mud and roofed with 
splits, shakes or clap-boards, each about four 
feet long and five inches wide, held in place by 
heavy poles laid across them. Often such 
cabins have a hole in the roof over the fire- 
place made to allow the smoke to escape, 
although some have mud and stick chim- 
neys. 

Our bow-horses were but cast-off ends of the 
logs of this cabin; they were junk until the 
boys put them to a useful purpose by fashion- 
ing them into horses for the manufacture of 
their bows. 

Oh! if you boys were only here now. “Jit” 
has cornered a woodchuck on the piazza of 
the log house. It is a big, fat well-groomed 
chuck and he is chattering away as he looks 
first at me and then at Jit. The dog seems 
to know exactly the safe distance to keep his 
own nose from the chisel-like teeth of the 
chuck. Well, well! I really never before 
fully appreciated a woodchuck’s good points. 
It never before struck me as being a hand- 
some animal, but this big fat rascal, within 
two feet of my toes, is really a fine creature. 
I could kill him now with a club, but what’s 
the use? A dead chuck is not handsome or 
interesting. It is interesting, however, to see 
how savagely this one attacks the blade of an 
oar, and how he makes the ash chips fly when 
I put it within his reach. 

I have caught a full-grown raccoon alive 
without receiving a scratch, and that is going 
some! I have caught a red fox alive with my 
bare hands. I have also caught gray squirrel, 
muskrat, and all kinds of small rodents, but 
here is a perfectly splendid woodchuck within 
easy reach of my hands daring me to pick him 
up! He is not too heavy for me to lift with 
a little effort. But glory be! There does 
not appear to be any suitable place for me to 
take hold, there are no handles on his body 
and his tail is against the wall. His funny 
little nose with his sharp rodent chattering 
teeth beneath seems to be located on every 
part of his plump body where I might put 
my hands. 

There! He is gone. Good luck to him! 
You see this is the way it happened. Jit 
was for rushing the chuck, but I told him to 
watch him while I looked fcr a net, a bag, a 
piece of rope or a box, but when camp closed 
all the junk was cleaned up, buried or burned, 
and all I could find was an old rug. The rug 
was too stiff and when I put it over the chuck 
he scuttled through a fold, and with Jit’s 
nose within an inch of the chuck’s short tail, 
the animal dove down a water-washed hole 
and vanished. I hope to find him here next 
year, alive and well, and not in the junk heap; 
it may be then I will pick him up—that is, if 
I can get hold of the other end. 

I wonder how that woodchuck knew that 
he interrupted me while working on the Feb- 
ruary story? He certainly was a wise old 
ground-hog, but I trust he doesn’t see his 
shadow when he co1.es out this year. 


ep) 
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Lone Scout Wins ‘‘Boys’ 
Life’? Award 
AMES S. STRACHAN, our 
newly elected Council Chief 
for Region X won a $25.00 
prize in the Boys’ Lire short 
story contest. This achieve- 
ment along with the success 
in the Council Chief Election 
should insure for Region X the 
leadership of ajLone Scout 
who knows how to do things 
and win. More power to you, 
Scout Strachan, and congratulations. 


Lone Scouts are Demonstrators and 
Pioneers 
ALL of the great achievements of life from 
the discovering of America by Columbus 
to the spanning of the Atlantic by Lindbergh 
in his ‘‘Spirit of St. Louis” has been due to 
the fact that individuals have been willing 
to demonstrate achievement in worth-while 
projects. 

Lone Scout Jackson V. Smith, who was the 
first boy in a large southern county to become a 
scout, sent in his membership fee in January, 
1927. Upon receipt 


The 


Lone Scout 









300 credit points for the 
bronze medal, 300 additional or 
600 points needed for the silver 
medal; a total of 900 for the 
gold medal and 400 additional, 
or a total of 1300 points, for the 
Gold Quill. 

The Merit Badge Booklet in 
Journalism is now ready for 
distribution at 20 cents a copy. 
Every editor of a Boy Scout 
publication or Lone Scouts who 
wish to develop as contributors 


book at once. 


C. D. Velie, Minneapolis, Our Rural 
and Lone Scout Friend 


It is very much worth while. 


C: D.VELIE, who is the pioneer in the United | 


States in the establishment of Scouting for 
the rural boy, has been seriously ill forsome con- 
siderable time and we have all been very much 
concerned about the condition of our friend. 

Reports received from Minneapolis indicate 
that Mr. Velie is feeling much better and able 
to be up and around in his business. This, Iam 
sure, will be welcome news to the rural boys 
and Boy Scouts 
throughout 





of his membership 
certificate and his 
Lone Scout instruc- 
tions, he proceeded 
to find his trail and 
to follow it to 
achievement. 

He made splen- 
did progress by 
working out six of 
the degrees and be- 
coming a member 
of the Tepee and 
Totem Pole 
Lodges, and is now 
working for First 
Class Scout rank. 
As soon as he got 
his Tepee Lodge or 
Tenderfoot Rank, 
he ordered his Boy 
Scout uniform. He 
put it on, then went 
over to the Presi- 
dent of the Parent Teachers Association and 
offered his services to do anything they needed 
done at the monthly meetings in distribution 
of programs and announcements, acted as 
usher, regulated auto traffic, brought water to 
speakers and in other ways demonstrated how 
scouts serve and do their “daily good turns.” 


The Lone Scout for December 

VERY former as well as new Lone Scout 

will want to get The Lone Scout for 1928. 
The only way to get it, however, is to be a Lone 
Scout in good standing. The Lone Scout must 
reregister every year. In other words, for the 
membership fee of 50c you get one year’s ser- 
vice in Scouting, one year’s subscription to The 
Lone Scout magazine, and an engraved mem- 
bership certificate. 

Send in your renewal and secure the Christ- 
mas issue. This is the best issue published by 
the Department in 1927. It contains stories, 
contributions by Lone Scouts, many news 
items from all over the United States, pages of 
craft instructions and much of value to boys 
in their scout advancement work. Hurry, get 
your reregistration matter settled and see this 
special issue of The Lone Scout. 


Lone Scout Contributors 


URING the past eleven years of Lone 

Scout history only about 60 Lone Scouts 
have been successful in winning the gold Quill 
and these men now belong to a very choice 
group of Lone Scout journalists. All of the gold 
quillers will be invited to become charter 
members of the National Amateur Boy Scout 
Press Association. 

Remember that your contributions to the 
farm journals, ALSAPS, and other papers like 
your local weekly paper, your dailies, maga- 
zines and local council Boy Scout papers all 
furnish opportunity for winning credits for con- 
tributor awards. The credit awards for these 
articles are as follows: 5 points for each 100 
words with double credit for poetry. Additional 
points may be awarded for articles of special 
merit. The medals are won as follows: 
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Lone Scout cabin, Lone Scout Guide and four 
Tribe members 


America. 

We all hope that 
Mr. Velie will enjoy 
good health to the 
fullest extent dur- 
ing the new year. 


Lone Scout 





bin 


son is the best 
locate your Tribe 


ly it is the best 
time to build your 
cabin. Why not 


site on a wood lot 
of your home farm, 
or some farm in the 
community central- 
ly located to all members of your Tribe? Plan 
to do the following things during your leisure 
periods before spring work starts: 

1. Select the trees and prepare your logs 
for the building of the cabin. Be sure that no 
trees are cut that should be conserved for 
shade, beauty and future value 

2. Get some one in the community who 
knows how to fell trees, select logs, season logs, 
and get them ready, to instruct you in this 
work. Then learn how to build a log cabin and 
stake out your camp site and plan the whole 


site with a view to the proper location and the | 


best possible environment. 

3- When selecting your camp site, keep in 
mind the use of all stumps for various uses. For 
both beauty and utility you might make wash- 
stands, rustic seats, squirrel-feeding platforms, 
pan racks, bird-feeding and watering stations, 
trellises and arbors. 

4. Make use of the dead trees by cutting off 
the top and make rustic costumers or racks 
for holding coats, hats or kitchen utensils. 

What a wonderful thing it will be for Lone 
Scouts to have such a camp site and cabin! It 


will bea splendid place to go during the hot sum- | 


mer evenings, and a fine thing to have in your 
neighborhood, where Scouting means so much 
for the boys of rural America. 


Equipment for Contributors and 
Journalists 


NATIONAL Boy Scout Headquarters have | 
the following to aid contributors and | 


amateur journalists: 
Merit Badge Booklet in Journalism. 


Standard Capitalization and Terminology | 


of the B.S. A 

Instructions on Minimum Requirements for 
Chartered Amateur Boy Scout publica- 
tions. 

Application blank for chartered Boy Scout 
Publications. 

Constitution and By-Laws for National Ama- 
teur Boy Scout Press Association. 

Copy of Charter for Amateur Boy Scout 
publication. 


Camp Site and | 

Cabi 
‘THE winter sea- | 
time of the year to | 


Camp, and certain- | 


stake out a camp | 





LOT OF BOYS think of 

manufacturers as high hat 

rich men sitting up in tall 
buildings. 

They think we all have a bat- 
tery of telephones and electric 
pushbuttons with which we thun- 
der out orders to make factory 
wheels spin at a dizzy pace. And 
they imagine that we care very 
little about the world outside. 


But that’s all wrong! 


We are just human beings like 
yourselves. And we care a whole 
lot about what the boys of this 
country think about us and our 
products. Boys are the biggest 
customers we have for a very 
important part of our business. 


We’ve tried to give American 
boys a-good honest shoe for all 
kinds of sports and everyday 
wear—Keds. Expert shoe crafts- 
| men make them from materials 
which represent honest value. 





The sure way 
to Keds Value 


A word 


to American 
Boys 


and journalists should secure a ‘copy of this | 


And today we really believe 
that dollar for dollar Keds are 
the best canvas rubber-soled shoes 


you can buy. 
* ¥ * 

Frankly, we want as many of you fel- 
lows as we can get to be users of Keds. 
But we want fair play, too. If you like 
some other brand and ask for it in the 
store—we don’t want you to go out with 
a pair of Keds unless you know it and 
are convinced that you have found better 
value. 


But if you like Keds and ask for Keds 
we want to see that you realiy get Keds. 


The best way to make sure that the 
shoes you are buying are, genuine Keds is 
to look for the name “Keds” on the 
shoes. If it isn’t there—then the shoes 
are not Keds. That name is your guar- 
antee of getting what we have tried to 
make the best canvas rubber-soled shoes 
to be had. 


Write for our free booklet containing 
all kinds of information on games, sports, 
camping, vacation suggestions and dozens 
of other interesting subjects. Dept. 1840, 
1790 Broadway, New York City. 


United States Rubber Company 
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rom one of the country’s 
largest manufacturers 


| They are not Keds unless the name 
Keds ts on the shoe 


Wren answering advertisements please mention BOYS’ LIFE 
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RADIO IS BETTER WITH DRY BATTERY POWER 





Pee 


Old Captain Kidd | 


— knew real treasure/ 


IFTEEN men on the dead man’s chest ... 
Yo Ho-Ho .. . 


Supposing there had been radio in Captain Kidd’s day. 
Can’t you picture that fierce old sea rover, his cutlass dan- 





gling from one side, ordering his men about their tasks? 
Imagine him carefully burying treasures gained from many 
a blood-curdling battle . . 


You can just bet your life old Captain Kidd would have 
buried stores of sturdy Burgess Batteries all through the 
islands he visited. He would have insured for himself a 
constant supply of dependable energy for his radio set. For 
the old pirate, brigand that he was, knew rea/ value when 
he saw it. 


Burgess Batteries are a “treasure” for you boys who operate 
sets at home. They are inexpensive to install. They last a 
long while and they have 
plenty of pep. 

Tell dad to let you select the 
batteries for your set. Show 
him what a difference Burgess 
Batteries make! 





Chrome 


+ The reason for Burgess long 
Boys: life and pep is that they are 
made with Chrome. This substance 
preserves their energy just as it pre- 
serves leather, metals, paints and 
other materials. You will always find 
Chrome products are long lasting. 











BURGESS BATTERY COMPANY 


General Sales Office: CHICAGO 
Canadian Factories and Offices: Niagara Falls and Winnipeg 


| 
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BOYS’ LIFE 


Think and Grin 


Edited by Francis J. Rigney 












NOW HERE'S A FELLOW 
WRITING THAT I'LL HAVE 
To JUMP THIS YEAR 
BECAUSE 'T's LEAP YEAR. 
HOw ABOUT NEXT 
MONTH WHEN IT’S 
“MARCH” FoR EVERYSGoDY? 














WELL, boys, we have an extra day this 

month in which to get things done and, 
of course, OLD IDLE FIVE MINUTES, the 
laziest of the lazy, will consider it a day for 
resting up. 

He is welcome to his rest; in fact, we would 
wish him a perpetual rest if he would only rest 
by himself—but he wants all the rest of us to 
rest also, idling our time cracking jokes with 
him. Nothing doing, OLD I. F. M., for we’ve 
got something to do. 

To keep him out of our way, fellows, let’s 
bury him deep under a pile of his own jokes, 
sticking in here and there a few snappy jokes 
of our own, jokes with good bright points that 
will get him if he doesn’t get them. 

For the best and brightest accepted and 
published in these columns winners will re- 
ceive a copy of the 1928 Boy Scout Diary as 
a prize. 

Unripe 


Mrs. City: Those eggs are too small. 

Grocer: They’re just fresh from the 
country. 

Mrs. City: That’s just the trouble—those 
farmers pick the eggs before they get full size. 





Gz 


Passed It Down 
Maw: Do you remember the vase you 
said was handed down from generation to 


QQ 





| generation? 


Lapy: Yes. 
Maw: Well, Tommy of this generation 
has just dropped it! 


All Staying Home 

A mountain school teacher was trying to 
correct the English of one of his pupils. Hear- 
ing the boy say, ‘“‘I gwine there,” he told him 
that was not the way to talk. 

“‘Listen—I am not going there; you are not 
going there; he, she or it is not going there; 
we are not going there; you are not going there; 
they are not going there. Do you get the 


idea?” 
“Yes, sir,’ the boy assured him. “TI get 
it all right. There ain’t nobody gwine.” 


Didn’t Say Which Minute 
Jor: Why does Jack wait so long after 
telling a fellow that he will be ready in a 
minute? 
Jr: Because he usually picks a minute 
a half hour off. 








Good Turns 


Jack: I’m head over heels in work. 
Jua: What’s your job? 
Jack: Acrobat in a circus. 


Wireless Made Easy 

The signaling class had been dismissed and 
Tenderfoot Smart took the opportunity of 
addressing his Patrol Leader. “I know how 
to make a very cheap wireless set,” he said 
innocently. 

“Oh,” replied the leader, “‘you might let 
me into the secret.” 

“‘Certainly,” responded the tenderfoot, pro- 
ducing a bundle of copper wires, “you see this 
set of wires?” 

“Well, if I take one wire away, it is a wire- 
less set, is it not?” 


When answering advertisements please mention BOYS’ LIFE 


_ Got a Kick Out of His Job 
“What became of that hired man you got 
from the city?” 
‘* Aw, he used to be a chauffeur and one day 
he crawled under a mule to see why it wouldn’t 
go.” 


Puts His Foot in It 
Jm: Why do you wear your stockings 
wrong side outward? 
A aga Because there’s a hole on the other 
side. 








John Didn’t See 


MorTHER: John, did you take the note to 
Mr. Jones? 
_ JoHN: Yes, but I don’t think he can read 
it. 
MortuHEr: Why so, John? 
Joun: Because he is blind. While I was 
in the room, he asked me twice where my hat 
was, and it was on my head. 


Something Missing 
TENDERFOOT: Aw, this here 
isn’t any good. 
SEconD Crass Scout: Why? 
TENDERFOOT: Well, it hasn’t any index 
to the words. 


Too Light to be Taken Seriously 
Macicran: Do you want to know a trick? 
AUDIENCE: Yes. 

Macicran: Well, take a bath in kerosene 
and light a match. 

MEMBER OF THE AUDIENCE: Where’s the 
trick? 

Macicran: The trick is to light the second 
match. 


dictionary 





Airing Her Views 
MAnpy: Rastus, you-all reminds me of one 
of dese flyin’ machines. 
Rastus: ’Cause I’se a high-flyer, Mandy? 
Manpy: No, ’cause you ain’t no good on 
earth. 


No 
Gym Instructor: Don’t you know you’re 
not supposed to talk while at attention? - 
Recruit: No. 
Gym Instructor: No, what? 
Recruit: No talking. 


1-1-1 
TENDER: Tell all you know. It will not 
take long. 
Foot: I'll tell them all we both know, it 
won’t take any longer. 


Not Taking Chances 
He stepped out boldly into the street; 
No rubbers had he upon his feet; 
No umbrella had he—nor a coat, 
His new straw—well, just note, 
Far be it from him to start complaining, 
He didn’t get wet—it wasn’t raining. 


Wow! 


On board a tossing ship I find it true 
I can not eat my cake and have it too. 


February 
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FOR ALL BOYS 





(Concluded from page 31) 








The Crystal Detector | 
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until the sound in the phones indicates the 
most sensitive spot. 

Place the push button on the floor so that 
it can be operated. by the foot, leaving the 
hands free to adjust the detector and tune 
the receiver. An ordinary door buzzer will 
serve the purpose, but if no buzzer is available 
an electric doorbell with the gong removed 
will work all right. It may be necessary to 
adjust the armature of the buzzer so that a 
clear, high-pitch note similar to a radio 
signal can be heard. This can be done by 
bending the arm of the buzzer slightly or by 


placing a paper wedge between the arm and 
the lower part of the magnets. One dry cell 
is sufficient to operate the buzzer. If too 
much current is applied to the buzzer it will 
throw the crystal out of adjustment as fast 
as it is regulated, and it will injure the crystal’s 
receiving properties. Never touch a crystal 
with the fingers, because such contact will 
cover the sensitive spots with a thin coating” 
of grease. Use a pair of pincers to handle the 
crystal. Sensitive spots can sometimes be re- 
stored by scraping the surface of thecrystal with 
a penknife or by washing the crystal in alcohol. 











The Soul of Marco 


(Concluded from page 13) 
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too far gone to do anything but admit his guilt. 

“Better sit down, my boy, and tell every- 
thing,’ said Mr. Clayton. 

Every avenue of escape was closed to 
Giovanni and in a flood of mixed Italian and 
English he told the story. He wanted money 
—needed money and the temptation of the 
cash was too great when he saw how easy it 
would be. He took it while everyone was 
listening to Marco on stunt night and hid it 
in his valise. After everyone was asleep that 
night he stole out with it and cached it under 
the roots of a sycamore after wrapping it 
safely in newspaper. There he intended to 
leave it until he could find some excuse to 
depart from camp. But when the deed was 
discovered he lost his nerve and took the 
money from the cache and walked up to the 
narrow head of the lake. Here he weighted 
the package and prepared to drop it into the 
lake’s waters. But before he could destroy 
the loot Marco found him, had trailed him, 
guessing the truth. 

“He wouldn’t let me throw it in—he said 
I had to return it, but I couldn’t do it—I 
was scared. So he said he’d put it back when 
no one was looking, but he got caught—I knew 
he would—but he said it had to go back.” 

Gloomy silence fell over the boy as he fin- 
ished and he calmly awaited his punishment. 

“But why did Marco take sucha risk? Why 
didn’t he say it was you?” I asked. 

““Marco—he very funny. He said they 
must not know I steal. He said I must carry 
the flag,’ responded Giovanni. 

So that was it. The brave little soldier 
Marco who took upon himself the name of 
thief so Giovanni might carry the flag. Hon- 
estly, I felt like crying and Mr. Clayton looked 
kind of funny. 

“Jim, I’m going back after Marco. Will 
you come along?” 


DOWN the narrow street almost in front 

of Malini’s fruit store quite a crowd was 
gathered. As we drew nearer I could see a 
wild-eyed unkempt figure raised above the 
heads of the crowd expostulating frenziedly. 
Mr. Clayton stopped the motor and we could 
hear him. ‘‘——capital is everything. It is 
the ruler and we who labor are only slaves. 
It’s crushing us, robbing us, starving us— 
mercilessly and ruthlessly. Where do we get? 
We work all week for small pay and that pay 
goes back to the capitalist when we buy food 
and clothing. This country stands for capi- 
tal—but down with capital—I say—down 
wi\h capital.” 

-Anarchist,”’ said Mr. Clayton laconically. 
“T’ll have to do something about this. Watch 
the car, Jim; I’m going to phone for the police. 
This has got to: be broken up before he starts 
a riot.” 

I assented and Mr. Clayton went in search 
of a phone. 

I looked around. Something caught my 
eye. It was an American flag strung from 
two windows on the upper story of Malini’s 
house. Marco’s flag, and true to form he was 
flying it. Presently I saw Marco himself 
sitting at the window. I waved to him but 
he didn’t see me, for he was probably intent 
on the fiery oration of the wild-looking in- 
dividual on the soap box. My attention was 
drawn back to him. With every word he 
seemed to become more animated and incensed. 
He had shifted from his harangue on capital and 
had drifted to an actual attack on government. 

I began to get uneasy. The speaker was 
going too far and already had many of his 
foreign audience’s sympathy. I wished Mr. 
Clayton would hurry back-with the police be- 
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fore the orator swayed the growing crowd to 
the danger point. 

“What has America given you,” he con- 
tinued; ““—nothing. Nothing but heartache 
and sorrow. She took your sons and brothers 
and husbands and marched them off to war to 
their death. Freedom? Bah! There is no 
freedom. She is a vampire—a blood-sucking 
vampire.” 

Suddenly his eye caught sight of Marco’s 
flag. “That flag—what does it mean—hap- 
piness—richness? No—Misery and tyranny 
and bloodshed.” 

His tirade angered me, urged me to do 
something, but I was powerless. What could 
I do with an angry mob? Instinctively I 
turned my gaze toward Marco. He was 
leaning far over the sill and I could imagine 
the rage written on his face. 

The speaker had the mob with him. Angry 
cries came up from all over. The orator grew 
wilder and more daring. 

“How can you look with calmness on that 
emblem of tyranny? Pull it down—pull it 
down—damn the American flag.” 

Horror-struck I saw him reach down at his 
feet and pick up some mud in his hand and 
with a terrible curse he hurled it at the flag. 

It missed! And then I saw a stooping 
hunchbacked figure crawling out on the ledge. 
My tongue stuck in my throat. It was Marco 
dragging himself along the narrow ledge 
toward his flag. Now he had reached it and 
stood in front of it. A second splatter of mud 
struck him full in the back, but the flag re- 
mained unsullied. Now others had joined 
the orator and Marco was spattered with the 
mud. But the flag received not a speck, for 
Marco’s frail body shielded it almost entirely. 

And then—O God, how can I write this— 
a brick came whizzing through the air—it hit 
Marco in the head—he swayed, clutched at 
the flag—and fell headlong to the pavement 
below with the flag still held close to him. I 
shut my eyes in horror and at the same time 
I heard cries of “Police.” They had come 
at last! The mob was in a panic—women 
screaming—men fighting—cursing—running— 
and beneath that human Juggernaut lay Marco. 

Something snapped inside me. I found 
myself fighting at the mob in a vain attempt 
to reach Marco. I pushed, I struck, I clawed, 
but all in vain. Suddenly somebody grabbed 
me by the shoulders and pulled me from the 
mill and held me—it was Mr. Clayton. And 
all the time I could see Marco—falling— 
falling—falling. I tried to tell him about 
Marco, but I could only babble senselessly. 
The horror of those tramping feet beating on 
his poor, frail body! 

At length the mob was dispersed and over 
in front of Malini’s fruit storelay a mangled, 
twisted shape. Mr. Clayton ran and stood 
over it and with a groan I followed. 

A woman, crying hysterically, was bending 
over him—his mother. Mr. Clayton picked 
him up and underneath his body, the blood 
dyeing the white stripes red, lay the flag. 
Even in death the valiant little Scout stood 





by his flag, saved it from the grind of trampling 
feet with his own weak frame. He wanted to | 
be a soldier, I remembered—no soldier ever 
gave his life more willingly. Brave little 
Marco—his body was weak and small and 
ugly—but his soul was strong and great 
and beautiful. 

They carried him into the house, his mother | 
sobbing and calling his name and frantically | 
kissing his lifeless little hands. Marco was! 
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kept these Personal Score 
Boards last year..and there's 


still time for you to have one 
for 1928! 


Y sending in the coupon, you can 
join one of the biggest training 
squads of all time—the army of boys 
who use this personal score board to 
keep track of the progress they are 
making! 


We'll send you the score board for 
the asking. It’s a month-by-month 
record of your height and weight. Put 
it up in your room. Mark up your 
record each month. Watch your score 
climb! It’s thrilling sport. Yet it is 
more than sport alone, becauseasteady 
gain is the best possible proof that you 
are in the pink of physical condition. 


Is it hard to show a steady gain? 
Not at all—if you follow certain sim- 
ple ‘training table’ rules. Eat plenty 
of good food. Get lots of sleep, fresh 
air and exercise. Avoid anything that 
will hold you back—for example, 
drinks that contain caffein, a harmful 
drug that any coach will tell you does 
not belong in your diet. 


But you will want some good, 
hot drink. And you can have 


MAIL THIS 


wholesome. A helpful drink to have 
with every meal. 

Postum is made of roasted whole 
wheat and bran. There couldn’t be an 
easier drink to prepare. Just add hot 
milk and a little sugar to Instant 
Postum—and it’s ready to drink... 
ready to help your score by bringing 
you all the nourishment of the milk 
together with the wholesomeness of 
the Postum. And you’lIllike the Postum 
flavor even if you don’t like milk alone. 


Make this sporting test. Let us 
stake you toa week’s supply of Instant 
Postum and the score board. Mark up 
your score. Then use Instant Postum, 
made with milk, for a month. And see 
what progress your score board shows! 


Another thing! The score board is 
also a world’s record board. It gives 
the very latest official records in most 
major sports—a ready reference you'll 
want in yourroom. Return the coupon 
right now forthe board and thePostum. 


COUPON NOW! 








one that’s a great score builder! 
Instant Postum made with 
milk! It’s rich, delicious and 


© 1928, P. Co., Inc. 





Postum Company, Inc., Battle Creek, Mich. 


I want to try Postum for thirty days and see how it helps 
my score. Please send me, without cost or obligation, 


P.—B.L.—2-28 


My Personal Score Board and 
One week’s supply of Instant Postum. 


P 7 pS SRE SE a Sei oe bias 
ostum is one of the Post Health Products, 
| which include also Grape-Nuts, Post Toasties , ae Oe ae 

Post’s Bran Flakes and Post’s Bran Chocolate. 

Your grocer sells Postum in two forms. Instant Sa SF See Tee 


Postum, made in the cup by adding boiling 
water, is one of the easiest drinks in the world 





In Canada, address Canapian Postum Company, Ltd. 
812 Metropolitan Bldg., Toronto 2, Ontario 





dead—but oh, how gloriously he had died, and | to prepare. Postum Cereal is also easy to make, 

















I knew that he lay happy and contented in} but should be boiled 20 minutes. 
the Valhalla of the Warriors. 


When answering advertisements please mention BOYS’ LIFE 





Its friendly 
aid to teeth, 
appetite and 
digestion will 
help you keep 
the glow of 
health. 
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human beings. Here and there chickens roosted 
on second-story window-sills. In one place a 
cow had managed to scramble up onto a high 
porch and stood knee-deep in water watching 
the flood with bovine stoicism while she com- 
placently chewed her cud. He saw three pigs 
washed down by the water scramble into the 
front window of a dwelling, and a team of 
horses and an old hound dog marooned on the 
stone steps of the jail. There were plenty of 
humorous situations that afterward struck 
him as being funny, but at the moment there 
was too much tragedy in sight to make him 
want to laugh very much. 

The slope of the hill on which the home- 
steaders and most of the townspeople had 
taken refuge presented an unhappy spectacle. 
Men, grim of face, stood there staring down 
into the valley, watching their worldly posses- 
sions swept away or ruined by the surly water, 
while women and children huddled in terror- 
stricken groups fearful that more calamity 
was to befall them. 

But it was surprising to Don how swiftly 
order and system rose out of the chaos, under 
the inspiration of the same leaders who had 
come to the front and saved the people of the 
town from a far worse fate. Mr. Horton, 
again the leader and ably seconded by Bill 
Thorne, the sheriff, took charge of the situation. 
Together they made their way from group to 
group of the refugees uttering words of en- 
couragement. From each little group they 
selected a man until they had a committee of 
eight. This was the emergency committee. 
In the shelter of a rock not far from where Don 
was standing they held their first meeting, 
scarcely a half-hour after the crest of the flood 
had passed through the town. And Don, be- 
cause he was naturally drawn toward the 
center of things through a desire to be of 
service in the emergency, joined them. 

“Men,” said Mr. Horton, the unquestioned 
leader and spokesman, “things are mighty 
bad. But they could be a lot worse. I haven’t 
heard yet of a life being lost or a person missing, 
which is certainly a blessing. It is up to us 
now to restore order. The worst is over. The 
crest of the flood has reached us and passed on. 
The water will begin to go down now. But it 
may be three or four days before the river is 
normal and we are able to get down into the 
town to clean up the wreckage. And during 
that time we have to live, and fight on. We'll 
need a lot of things—food, clothing, tents, 
shelters, beds, automobile trucks. We have 
got to get them. It is up to this little group 
of men to provide them. Night will be on us in 
a few hours. There isn’t a loaf of bread among 
us, and every mouthful of food in Denning is 
spoiled or under water. We have got to get 
word to the nearest community for assistance. 
The telephone and telegraph lines are out of 
business and will be out until the water goes 
down and repair men can get in and fix up the 
damages. But we must communicate with the 
outside world. We must get our plight to the 
ears of our friends in the nearest town. How 
are we going to accomplish it?” 


For a moment the group was silent. 

To Don Craig came the flash of inspiration. 

“By airplane, Mr. Horton. I'll go out to 
the flying field, and inside of half an hour we 
will be in touch with Wainright. That is the 
nearest big town and the nearest point to the 
railroad.” 

“Good. That’s bully, Craig. You are just 
the one to do it too. Take a horse. There are 
a lot of them over on the other side of the hill. 
I have two men over there taking care of them. 
Take one and hurry out to the flying field. 
Get them to send down all the men and pro- 
visions they have there as soon as possible. 
Get someone started for Wainright. Have 
them see the mayor. Tell them—here, I’ll 
write a message. Also, I’ll give you a list of 
the things we require here urgently. Go get 
your horse and by the time you are back I 
will have everything ready for you. Now 
put your heads together, men, and help 
me figure out what we will need to meet this 
situation.” 

Spurred to action by the businesslike tone 
and methods of the engineer, Don hurried in 
the direction Mr. Horton had indicated the 
horses to be. 

On the other slope of the hill he found a 
roped-off corral under the guard of two men. 
It contained a heterogeneous collection of 
horses and cows and large animals, all like the 
humans, refugees from the flood. 

Don told one of the guards briefly what he 
wanted. The man, a big raw-boned farmer, 
grinned. 

‘Got just th’ hoss. There’s a paint-pony in 
there already saddled up. Dunno what 
happened to his owner. The animal must of 
broke away from some hitch-rack in town and 
hit for the hills when the flood broke. He’s 
just yearnin’ to stretch his legs.” 

The farmer pointed out the horse, a nervous 
little pinto, and Don went into the corral, and 
catching his bridle rein led him out. 

The horse was nervous but Don spoke to it 
in soothing tones as he led it down the slope 
of the hill to the point where the committee of 
safety was holding its conference. 

Mr. Horton was in earnest conversation 
with Dr. Ames when Don came up. 

‘Food and clothing and all those things are 
very necessary, I'll admit,” he was saying. 
“But we will have a desperate situation on our 
hands if we do not look out. There are two 
children with diphtheria in the crowd. I have 
them carefully segregated. But I need serum 
and antitoxin right away, a lot of both or 
else we will have an epidemic on our hands, 
with all this congestion right here in one 
spot.” 

“Right, Doctor. That is a thing we will 
have to guard against first of all. Write out 
your order and Craig will see that you have it 
within a few hours, won’t you, Craig? ” 

“Yes, sir, I will. I'll bring it back myself by 
night-fall,” said Don as he took the messages 
and swung up into the saddle. 

(To be continued in the March issue of 

Boys’ Lire) 








Sea Scouting in the Arctic | 
(Concluded from page 12) 








pink to have some company; they don’t have 
any visitors oftener than once a year or so. 
We were there on Sunday, so we went to 
church that morning and then played around 
with them all the afternoon. 

The map of our course in the Arctic Ocean 
would make a Chinese puzzle look simple, as 
we had to twist around many times to dodge 
the ice floes in order to reach Wrangel Island, 
but when we got started for home we made 
a bee line for San Francisco and broke the 
record getting there. It was fairly late in 
the season and the fall storms were all ready 
to do their worst. It seemed that we were 
followed by one after another all the way 
down from Nome. We crossed Bering Sea 
in jig time, stopped at Dutch Harbor only 
one day, and then had nothing but open 
water between us and home. One of those 
North Pacific gales got so friendly with us 
that it followed us all the way to the Golden 
Gate. We couldn’t outrun it and there was 
no use trying to dodge it so we just kept on 
the course and let it blow us along as fast as it 
would, and that was mighty fast, for we logged 


the 2150 miles in a few hours less than ten 
days. Some people who have never seen them 
do not believe that waves ever get sixty feet 
high, but we know they do for we could tell 
by our mast, which was 140 feet high. 

The greatest feature of this whole trip was 
the faith that Mr. Borden had in going on 
such an adventurous trip with a Sea Scout 
crew; such a thing had never been tried before, 
but it seems that we made good for he was 
so well pleased that he says he will do it again 
on his next e ition. There was a lot of 
hard work to it, but who wouldn’t work his 
head off for such an opportunity. Would we 
go again? Well, ask us and see. We don’t 
want to feel puffed up about it but we had a 
chance to prove that Sea Scouts are real sailors, 
and that they can hold up the Sea Scout 
emblem before the world as a symbol of the 
accomplishments which Scouting in general 
and Sea Scouting in particular are doing so 
successfully day by day, making Men out of 
Boys, men who will be more useful, capable 
and trustworthy for having had the benefit 
of its training. 
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“I'll be there 
on the dot!” 





New Model 


PocketGen 


You'll be on time if you 
rely on the new model 
Pocket Ben. Carry him 
everywhere you go. 


You can’t beat this 
popular watch for stur- 
diness, handsome design 
and good time-keeping. 


Sold everywhere for 
$1.50. With luminous 
dial that tells time in 
the dark, $2.25. 


Built by the makers of 
Big Ben and other Westclox 


WESTERN CLOCK COMPANY 
La Salle, Illinois 
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APTAIN BURBRIDGE, in command of the 
defense of the small town of Globe, Arizona, 
in the early eighties knew that the dreaded Apache 
would attack when least expected and that safety 
lay in his having ample warning. With the country 
alive with roving bands of hostile Apaches no white 
man could hope to cover the territory except he had 
more scout craft than the Indians themselves. The 
captain needed a scout who could live for weeks 
in the heart of the Indian country and whose pres- 
ence would never be known—a man who could 
outwit one of the fiercest and most cunning of 
Indian tribes. The man he selected was Frederick 
R. Burnham, who next month tells how he did 
it. This is one of the BOYS’ LIFE True Adven- 
ture Series. It reads like the strangest fiction. 


again in another incident of their adven- 
turous career, in “Carrying On,” by Joseph 
B. Ames. 

Myron M. Stearns will write another fea- 
ture about what kind of college is best. . 

In The Warrior Test, F. Douglas Hawley 
tells how an Indian youth won his warrior’s 
name under unusual conditions. 

Billy Sloan had only a pack of nonde- 
script dogs, but he loved them as they loved 
him. And they were faithful and as good as 
the best. If you don’t believe it read “Billy 
Sloan’s Derby.” 


Watch for Special Features by Lincoln Elsworth and Douglas Fairbanks in Coming Issues. 


Long cross-country hops are common 
among airmen today. But second to the 
thrill of the first “solo flight” is the thrill of 
just flying the plane into the unknown. Cross 
Country, by Raoul F. Whitfield, tellswhy one 
student pilot changed his opinion about 
“luck.” 

Wild Bill Bumps, the old scout, with his 
Indian friends, Chief Starving Rabbit and 
Chief Leaping Frog, carry their tribal war- 
fare to the soccer field and—well, “Wild Bill’s 
Pow-Wow” is a—wow! ; 

The Troop Without a Scoutmaster appears 
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-. Half Jack-rabbit, Half Wolf! 


“There are too many of these Indian fighters 
that stick around the bar-rooms. 
married to their horses and won’t trust them- 
selves one hundred yards away in the rocks or 
brush. I want a man so afraid of the Apache 
that he won’t even ride a horse, but hide and 
run like a jack-rabbit and starve for days like 
a timber-wolf.”’ 


Others are 


EDERICK R. BURNHAM is probably Amer- 

ica’s greatest scout since Kit Carson. He learned 
his trade in the Southwest. But with the settle 
ment of the country he went to new pioneering 
fields in South Africa. Here even adventurers 
found this little American a miracle. He could 
follow a trail in the dark with his hands, he could 
smell his way blindfolded, he could slip in and out 
of any sentry line. To the natives he seemed super- 
natural. The British made him their Chief of 
Scouts during the Boer War and his fame and ex- 
ploits rang round the world. In “Scouting on 
Two Continents” he has written about some of 
the experiences of probably the most adventurous 
man of our day. Next month’s story has been 
especially written for BOYS’ LIFE. 


And This Is Only One of the Many Good Things! 


12 Big Issues for $2.00 


BOYS’ LIFE MAGAZINE 
Park Avenue Bldg., New York, N. Y. 


For the enclosed $1.00, $2.00, $3.50 (cross out two), please 
send BOYS’ LIFE for 6 months, one. year, two years (cross 
two out), beginning with the..................... number. 
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DAN BEARD himself, most 
famous of all outdoor men, 
1s the chief at the 


Dan Beard 
Woodcraft 
Camp 


The Most Famous of 


all Camps 
Officially Rated A-1 


Located in a natural for- 

est, on banks of beautiful 

Lake Teedyuskung, 1700 
feet above the sea level. 


INTENSIVE SCOUTING 


course, merit badges awarded 
by local court of Honor. 


We learn what to do, how 
to doit; to trail like an In- 
dian, to hike like George 
Washington, to explore 
like Daniel Boone, to live 
like Robinson Crusoe, to 
canoe like the voyageurs, 
to swim like South Sea Is- 
landers, tolivelike'Princes. 
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DAN BEARD OUTDOOR SCHOOL 
87 Bowne Avenue, Flushing, L. I. 


Please send full information about your 
Outdoor School and Camp to 


(Parent’s Signature) 
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It seemed like a moan of something in distress. 
I looked all over but could find nothing of 
importance and decided I was loony. When 
again I heard the same pitiful cry, louder 
this time, of a dog in distress. The bird was 
watching me closely. I then entered a sort of 
valley and saw a cave which had partly 
caved in. I approached it carefully and could 
hear the dog moaning; for he had been trapped 
and was too late to get out. 

I cleared away the debris and found a large 
collie lying under it all. I searched for broken 
bones and found that he had one rib broken 
and a fractured leg, which was swollen terribly. 
I bandaged his leg up and saw the address of 
his owper on his collar; so I picked up my 
extra luggage and started in search of the 
address. As for the bird, it sat on a fence 
post and sang a happy twitter and followed 
sometimes in front of me and sometimes be- 


hind. After I had walked for about three 
miles I came to the address and knocked. An 
elderly man came to the door. I said—‘Is 


this your—” but I was stopped by a bom- 
bardment of—“‘Oh! Oh! Rover! where have 
you been? Where did you find him? Is he 
hurt?” etc., etc. I soon explained and made 
my story as brief as possible. The man 
offered me twenty-five dollars as a reward; 
but I refused it. I told him why I was there 
and about my hike. He said—‘If ever your 
Troop needs any funds, call on Mr. Jackson.” 

I was so happy I didn’t know what to do. 
I not only saved a dog’s life; but I helped our 
Troop along. Oh, as for the bird, he belonged 
to Mr. Jackson and he turned it loose to hunt 
for the dog, which had been missing for three 
days. 

Well, to continue my description about 
my hike. I walked about three good-sized 
city blocks and found myself in the heart of 
Alhambra, which is not such a large town 
after all. I passed a drug store and I had 


an awful temptation to go in and buy a soda; (ji 


| but I thought twice and said to myself— 


‘“‘If I were in the mountains I wouldn’t look 
for a drug store.” So I took a drink from my 
canteen and went on. 


with nothing of interest happening. Well, the 
thing I was expecting happened. It started 
to rain and what I mean—it rained! So I 


| started for home as quickly as I could. But 


| I did stop to examine the different kinds of 


| home. 


trees, brush and other plants of nature. I 
passed by a farm house where a tree that 
looked like a Spanish bayonet grew. It was 
awfully tall, it looked like eight feet to me, so 
I asked the farmer what kind of tree it was; 
but he said he didn’t know, but that it grew 
an inch a day. 

Then the whole sky seemed to open and it 
poured down, so I again started on my way 
It seemed to get darker and darker. 


| My watch read ten minutes after seven. Well, 


when I finally. got home it was eight-thirty 
P. M. I was wet to the skin and cold. After 
I got in the house—you know the rest. 


Sea Scouts Progress 

HERE are now forty-one (41) Sea Scout 

ships in Region 7. »This is equal to the 
number that was registered in the entire 
United States in 1924, showing the rapid 
expansion of the Movement in Region 7. It 
is interesting to note that the total number on 
October 31st in the country was one hundred 
and fifty (150). 

At a recent auction the Sea Scouts of 
Chicago purchased a beautiful 65-foot schooner 
at the very low price of $990. This yacht is 
in every way suitable for the training of Sea 
Scouts and is now in command of Jack Hol- 
brook, veteran Sea Scout, member of the 
Borden Arctic Expedition and Skipper of the 
Sea Scout Ship. She will be entered in the 
Mackinac Race, the longest fresh-water race in 
the world, next year under Captain Jack. 

At the Annual Rally of the Boy Scouts of 
America, in Quincy, Mass., Mr. Keane, Na- 


| tional Sea Scout Director, presented a prize 


| summer. 


to Willard Bailey, member of the crew who 
led the outstanding record on board the 
Tabor Boy, the regional cruising’ vessel, last 
The prize was a beautiful painting 
of the ship itself. Incidentally this troop of 
twenty-one boys was complimented by Mr. 
Keane as one of the best uniformed groups that 
he has ever seen. 

Incident to the Scout meeting at Quincy, at 
least 400 Scouts and 200 parents were present. 
Mr. Keane presented five Eagle Badges, two 
of the recipients being Sea Scouts. 


From Alhambra there * 
wasn’t much of interest, so I got to the Tower 


The second edition of the “Sea Scout 
Manual” has been completely sold out. Over 
3,500 copies have been sold in the year 1927. 
Plans are now under way for printing 10,000 
copies for sale in 1928. 

A report from Detroit states that their Sea 
Scout Ship covered 2,600 cruising miles during 
last summer, with an average number of 
twenty boys on board the vessel, a total of 
52,000 Sea Scout miles that were cruised this 
year. A remarkable total for one boat. 

Although complete reports for the cruising 
season of 1927 are not yet available, indica- 
tions point to the fact that over 60 per cent. 
of the registered Sea Scouts throughout the 
country cruised for at least one week during 
the summer. 


Brief Items of Scout News 
T JOPLIN, MO., a Scout in a hospital 
about to be operated on for a cataract; 
when asked if he thought he could stand it 
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The Park Avenue Building, 2 Park Ave., New 

York City, the new home of BOYS’ LIFE and 

the National Headquarters of the Boy Scouts 
of America 


with only a local anesthetic replied, “I am 
a Boy Scout,” and he stuck to it. 


* * * 


For displaying the best transmission set 
made by an amateur, at the “Radio World’s 
Fair held at Madison Square Garden in New 
York City, recently, Scout Benjamin Moore, 
of 510 West 124th Street, Troop No. 526, 
New York City, was awarded first prize. 

* 


Boy Scouts from all Troops in Abilene, Texas, 
rendered a real service to the Chamber of Com- 
merce recently by taking a business survey of 
the downtown district. This is the only business 
directory that is now up to date in the city. 

. +. + 

The Scoutsof Seattle, Wash., who took charge 
of the usheringand other servicesat the Conven- 
tion of the National Association of Real Estate 
Boards, were entirely under the direction of 
Senior Patrol Leader Donald Mitchell, seven- 
teen years of age. The entire project was a 
“Good Turn” idea of Scout Lee Connor. 

* * * 

The Gordon Bennett Junior Balloon Race 
held at Detroit, Mich., was entirely a Scout 
affair; 250 toy balloons were released. The bal- 
loon of the winner, Scout Robert Northstine, 
landed fifty-nine miles away near Fletcher, 
Ontario. 


* * 


* ¥ + 


Troop 12 of Pottsville, Pa., while on a 
hike, came across a forest fire, which threat- 
ened a cottage. They set to work immediately 
to fight it, sending out an alarm to the forester, 
with whose help it was eventually stamped 
out. The owner of the cottage was so impressed 
with the work the Scouts did that he handed 
the keys of the cottage over to the Troop, asking 
them to make use of it whenever they desired 
to do so. 

* 

When Babe Ruth hit a home run in the 
world series, the ball in a mechanical playo-.. 


- * 
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graph at Springfield, Mass., fell off. The 
spectators made a dash for it, overturning and 
smashing a baby’s carriage on the sidewalk. 
The frantic mother dashed into the crowd, to 
find a Scout holding up the baby over the heads 
of the crowd. He disappeared before he could 


be thanked. 
+ 


* = 
The Editor has reviewed a copy of the 
1927 Yearbook of the Lone Scouts of Region 
Six. This is a fine piece of work, containing 
about a hundred pages well printed, and every 
bit of it was done by Lone Scouts under the 
leadership of Edward “Sparks” Mokray, of 
Orlando, Florida. 


New England Floods 

HERE are two further reports. A Scout 

had not been in touch with his folks from 
Saturday, October 6th, until Wednesday eve- 
ning, October oth, when I was called on the 
telephone by his people asking for information 
concerning him. I called some of the Scouts 
he was working with, and from information 
obtained from them, he was located still on 
duty at the office of the Red Cross on Worth- 
ington Street, Springfield. I ordered him to 
return home without delay. 

The general spirit of the Troop cannot be 
described in any other way except that they 
were a bunch of stickers. They were eager 
to mobilize and anxious to get into action, 
staying on the job until they themselves 
knew that the work was finished. They, as 
well as myself, felt at the time of receiving 
mobilization orders that this flood job was 
one that had to be put over right, or Hamp- 
den Council would never hear the last of it 
in the way of sarcastic comments from the 
vox populi. From what I saw of the work 
while on duty this same thought was preva- 
lent in the mind of every Scout.—R. D. 
Hinkson, Scoutmaster, Troop 6. 


What Some Outsiders Saw 
‘O SEE a boy four feet high standing in 
the middle of the traffic with $40,000.00 
or $50,000.00 worth of automobiles coming 
towards him, cool, collected, and energetic, 
made me feel that the future of America 
was not in much jeopardy.—Walter S. Barr, 
Spring field, Mass. 
I had occasion to cover the flood areas 
quite thoroughly on both Saturday and Sun- 
day, making the trip twice through Westfield, 
Springfield, Holyoke. and Hadley. The Boy 
Scouts were everywhere quietly and efficiently 
doing their duty. The manly and dignified 
way in which they took hold of a difficult 
situation speaks volumes for Scouting. I 
heard many expressions of admiration and 
commendation. There were many locations 
where the police or constabulary could not 
have handled the record traffic of Sunday 
afternoon if it had not been for the timely 
assistance of the Boy Scouts. During the 
difficult Sunday afternoon period I feel that 
the snappy work done by the troops stationed 
around the Green in West Springfield, and the 
equally snappy work done by the troop 
stationed along the bridge below the Holyoke 
dam should be especially commended.—E. H. 
Plummer, Westfield, Mass. 


The Scout Spirit 

WHILE most of our more fortunate Scouts of 

the Honolulu Council just a few days ago 
were planning and getting ready for this 
wonderful annual scout camp over here at 
Mokuleia, Scout Stephen Dawson was pack- 
ing his few plain belongings, for a trip to the 
leper colony of Molokai. Sad, but nevertheless 
true, Scout Dawson has failed to respond to 
the new scientific treatment of the dread 
disease—hence Kalaupapa, and should that 
most unfortunate living-death sentence ever 
be imposed on the writer, it is his most earnest 
hope that he may have just a small part of 
the manly fortitude that Scout Stephen 
Dawson manifested when face to face with 
life’s fondest dreams crushed and broken in 
the very morning of an approaching man- 
hood. 

During the past five years, we have never 
seen less than a smiling face when looking at 
Scout Dawson on our periodical visits to the 
station, and may that wonderful optimistic 


» personality continue to be his even unto the 


turning of the lane. After five years of faithful 
service to his troop his only and last request 
and this only after considerable urging, was 
that he might have just a pup tent and a cot 
to take with him.—Honolulu Advertiser. 
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“And how in the world are we going to 
get there?” 

“How do ye suppose,” grunted Cap’n Jock, 
as he started to rig up the dory sail, and then 
put our tiny craft upon her course, as though a 
mere mile or two intervened, instead of a 
hundred, between us and the mainland. 

The prospect was cheerless and foreboding. 
Dark masses of snow-laden cloud were driven 
to leeward, while the seas were lashed into 
broken crests. Tearing and pounding into the 
rollers the dory went like mad, now plunging 
headlong, now lurching in the hollow, now 
fighting up again undaunted. 

All through the rest of the day we held our 
course, heading north-northeast toward the 
nearest headland. 

It was piercing cold, but we kept ourselves 
comparatively warm by the ceaseless exertion 
at the bailing. By nightfall the wind had 
hauled into an ofishore quarter, and the 
biting north began to show its teeth in the 
veering blast. 

“We're up against it now; we can’t go any 
further,”’ I exclaimed, at last. 

Without a word, Cap’n Jock philosophically 
accepted what came, and proceeded to unstep 
the mast. Then without more ado he took 
up the oars and grunted, 

“Let’s row.” 

With the increasing pangs of cold and ex- 
haustion I was beginning to feel the lack of 
food. 

“Wish we'd brought a couple o’ biscuits.” 

““Wishin’ won’t do no good,” answered the 
Skipper. 

During the night, out of sheer exhaustion, I 
slept at the rowing. When I awakened, the 
sun was an hour up in the horizon. 

In front of me I saw the broad back of my 
Uncle, bending rhythmically at long, steady 
pulls. 

Hearing me stir, he called back, 

““D’ye feel better fer your nap?” 

“Feel like a new person.” 

After passing me the water bottle for a 
drink, I started with renewed vigor ,to take 
my part again at the oars. 

Noticing that he did not help himself, but 
corked the bottle after my turn, I inquired, 

“ Aren’t you takin’ your share, Uncle Jock?” 

‘Not thirsty,” he replied. 

I knew that this was only a bluff in order to 
save his portion against worse times ahead. 

All through the morning we continued to 
row. Then after a period of calm, the wind 
sprang up again in a favorable quarter, and 
we were able once more to set the dory sail. 

By twilight, we were tearing along before a 


rising gale. Discretion would long since have 
prompted one to reef down, but discretion was 
a quality that Cap’n Jock no longer possessed. 

With the sea getting up, our dory seemed to 
be playing leapfrog across the tumbling 
mountains. Spume mantled us continually. 
In spite of the trawl buoys and my constant 
efforts at the bailing we should have been 
sprawled out but for the consummate skill of 
the Skipper. With an oar in one hand and 
the sheet in the other he held the tiny craft 
unswervingly-to her course. 

Night found a full gale howling across the 
ocean wastes. Before the gale and before the 
seas the dory sped like a winged fury. 

About midnight, through mirk and gloom, 
I suddenly detected a long pencil of light 
blinking momentarily, then vanishing. 

“‘T thought I saw a flash.” 

“Yea, there it is again. Cranberry Island 
Light, off Canso.” 

At this news, my heart gave a leap of joy, 
while I let out a resounding whoop, which was 
suddenly interrupted, ’ 

“Save them howls fer the shore, we ain’t 
there yet, Johnnie Angus.” 

“‘ Aye, but we’ve raised the land.” 

“Twenty miles off; too soon to start 
hollerin’.” 

The Skipper hardly had time to check up his 
bearing from a.pocket compass before it shut 
in thick again. 

As the fog closed down upon us, the tempo- 
rary sense of safety fled, as dimly we caught 
the distant thunder of an iron-bound shore. 

There is nothing more terrifying te the 
navigator than the voice of breakers heard 
through the murderous curtain of the fog. 

With a sense of lurking terror, the idea of 
safety was instinctive. 

Whither bound? 

What before? 

Remembering the nest of perils that sur- 
rounded this portion of the Nova Scotian 
coast, by contrast the open sea seemed like a 
refuge. 

“Don’t you think that we had better try 
to row in from here, Uncle Jock?” 

“We ain’t holdin’ up fer nothin’ now,” 
was his answer. 

Realizing that further pleading would be 
vain, I set myself to the bailing, and there was 
need, since the seas were boarding us con- 
tinually. 

About half an hour after sighting Cranberry 
Island Light, without slightest warning, our 
high-fiding dory was tripped by an ugly cross 
sea, and capsized. 

(To be continued in Boys’ LirE for March) 
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of that “hole.’”” I knew I was in the hands 
of desperate criminals, men who would not 
stop at such a thing as a boy in their path 
of crime. Therefore, it was all the more 
necessary for me to take every possible chance 
of escape. 

Searching through my pockets I found 
several of the nuts which had caused me so 
much trouble. 

Further pilfering netted a blank scrap of 
paper and a piece of lead solder. With the 
discovery of these pieces of trash I mapped 
out a plan of action. Hastily scribbling a few 
instructions on the piece of paper I fastened 
it around the nut. Then I rolled it towards 
the squirrel. He pounced on it and placed it 
in his pouches. He immediately sought a 
hiding place for them. But that was not my 
aim. I caught him and grabbed one end of a 
long timber taken from the wreckage of the 
staircase. Placing the squirrel on the end, I 
slowly started the pole up the flue. I finally 
reached the limit. Peering upward, I saw that 
it just reached the top of the chimney. The 
squirrel paused a moment, leaped off and dis- 
appeared from view. ; 

I withdrew the pole and returned it to the 
pile of old lumber. All I could do now was 
wait—and hope. There was only one chance 
in a hundred that I would win out. 

Time passed. 

The inactivity grew irksome. I peered up 
the chimney and found that it had grown dark. 
As the time passed and nothing happened I 
resigned myself to Fate. 

All of a sudden I heard a sudden trampling 
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of feet. Then several shots. Help had come 
at last! And then did I yell! Boy! Ill bet 
it was the greatest disturbance ever created 
in that cellar. In a few. minutes the door 
opened and a light streamed from the room 
above and I recognized Frank. In a few words 
I explained my predicament. A rope, willing 
hands, and I was soon out of the cellar. I 
saw my father, Frank, the Chief and several 
deputies surrounding the “blind man” and his 
accomplice, the dwarf. I soon explained what 
had happened. Then drawing my father and 
the Chief aside I drew forth one of the queer 
nuts and gave it to my father. After a brief 
analysis of the contents my father pronounced 
it to be cocaine. 

The Chief turned to me. “Boy, you have 
apprehended the ‘dope’ smugglers. The 
reward is yours. But let me say this. - If it 
hadn’t been for Frank, we would never have 
found you. He came upon the squirrel down 
on Main Street. He got the message and 
your rescue is the result. Half the reward 
should go to him.” 

And so it was settled that way. I received 
five hundred dollars, which is now in the vaults 
of the Clairston National Bank. Frank used 
his as part of the tuition fee at an Aviation 
School, and will soon be a pilot. I found out 
that the blind man was not really blind but 
had only used the ruse to carry on his illegal 
business. Both he and the dwarf are duc for a 
nice long stay in State Prison. 

Cheetah! Oh, yes! He is now my acknowl- 
edged pet and is living comfortably in a huge 


_ old walnut tree in the rear of our home. 








They once 
Ed Davis 


-.-now he’s captain 
of the team 


How a simple health habit 
builds winning pep 


HE FELLOWS kidded Ed when he 
didn’t make the team—but it was 
no joke to him. 


He was fast and clever—the coach 
himself had said so. 


But Ed lacked stamina to keep him 
going at top speed for a whole game. 
He'd start out like a flash—and flop 
as soon as the going got tough. 

Yet Ed was game. He tried again 
next year. And this time he made 
good with a bang—he’s captain now. 


Good health—good athlete 
How did Ed do it? Simple enough. 

Ed knew that if he wanted to make 
good, he had to keep well. He realized 
that sickness—even a bad cold—can 
play the dickens with a fellow’s wind 
and knock him off his form for months. 

So he trained carefully. Ate plenty 
of good food—got lots of sleep and 
exercise. And above all else, he ran no 
needless risks with germs of disease— 
he washed regularly with Lifebuoy, the 
germ-removing toilet soap. 

Health authorities say hands may 
pick up germs everywhere. The Life 
Extension Institute lists 27 germ dis- 
eases hands may carry. But Lifebuoy 
guards athletes against sickness—be- 
cause its antiseptic lather removes 
germs as well as dirt. 
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A real training help 


Boys—if you love the thrill of being 
fit—you'll be keen about Lifebuoy. 
You'll just revel in its thick, creamy 
lather that removes dirt in a jiffy—and 
leaves the skin tingling with new pep. 
You'll enjoy its hygienic scent—not 
a perfume, but a clean scent which 
proves Lifebuoy purifies—yet which 
quickly evaporates after rinsing 


Start this Health Game now 


And here’s another tip, fellows! It’s 
fun to check up on your training with 
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the Lifebuoy “Wash-up” Chart. Mil- 
lions of fellows are, using it to help 
them keep in top form. Just to show 
you—we’'ll send you the Free Life- 
buoy “Wash-up” Chart along with a 
Freecake of Lifebuoy. Mail thecoupon 
today. LEVER BROS. CO., Cambridge, Mass. 
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PROTECTS HEALTH 
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PLAN NO. 7ir 


Anyone can work with tools! 
Use these plans—10¢ each 


"Here is a way to get articles like 
the above at little cost. And it’s 
real fun to make them with your 
own hands and with your own 
tools. 


There are 25 different Stanley 
Plans. A partial list is shown at 
the right. Each plan tells you just 
how to make the object—every 
step—how to select and cut the 
wood, how to assemble the job, 
how to sandpaper, paint and 
finish it. 
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' 
STANLEY 
PLANS 
10 ¢ each 
No. 
3r Pipe Rack 
4r Flower Box 
5r Table Lamp 
9r Bird Houses 
10r Dog Hi 
To do your best work you need — 
good tools—of course! Practical- 11r Book Stand 
ly every carpenter uses Stanley *12r Smoking 
Tools. Manual Training Classes, Cabinet 
too. Stanley makes the most 15r Cedar Chest 
complete line. 16r End Table 
Buy your Stanley Plans from 18r Model Sail- 
your hardware dealer. If he can- boat 
not supply you, write to us. Send 19rc bi . 
10c for each plan. And ask for a an ee 
free catalog of Stanley Tools. rowboat 
Address The Stanley Works, 71r Tool Chest 
New Britain, Conn. 


The best tools are the cheapest to use—ask your hardware dealer 
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‘Puzzlecraf re 





FFEBRUARY is going to be cold and snowy. 

That’s sure. It always is. That’s the 
reason sO many scouts answer puzzles in this 
month. But just see who answered November 
puzzles! Notice the names. They are likely 
to be on coming lists of lucky solvers. 

If you intend to make a place for yourself 
in this jolly bunch, be sure to have your 
answers here by February 10. And notice 
what is said in the January number concern- 
ing prizes. 


Roll of Honor 
Arthur V. Jarboe, Frank Supplee, Jr., John 
A. Baumann, Thomas J. Moseley, Robert D. 
Allen, Frederic Kennedy, Edwin Boeger, Paul 
Althouse, John Sargent. 












by the famous 
Landon Picture 


a. 
CAR Chart Method 


Guided by this method hundreds of boys have de- 
veloped surprising talent, because it develops origi- 
nality quickly. They have earned money during,their 
spare time from the sale of drawings. When through 
school, many have secured fine positions as cartoon- 
ists and are now earning from $50 
to $300 per week. 


Make this Interesting Test 
Whether you think you have tal- 
ent or not, send NO r my new 
sample chart to test your ability. 
rn send examples of students’ 
work and interesting facts about the 
possibilities in cartooning for YOU. 





State Your Age 
Address C. N. Landon, Director 


THE LANDON SCHOOL 
3696 National Bldg. Cleveland, Ohio 





30 DAYS’ FREE TRIAL 







BSEARES 


WeShip On Approval 


Select the bicycle you 
prefer from the 44 
styles, colors, and sizes. 
e will ship it subject to \ 
poe approval and trial. 
irect From Factory. 


00 No extravagant selling 
Save 0% o825% expenses enter into the 
cost and selling prices of these bicycles. Factory-to- 
Rider saves you big money and assures you of service 
when necessary. Prices From $21.50 Up. 
We allow 30 days to try and test the 
bicycle. If it does not suit—then return at 
our expense and your trial will not cost you 
a penny. Do business direct with the 
makers of Ranger —Pathfinder — 
Crusader bicycles. 


H $450 Guaranteed.Lamps, wheels, 
Tires Each eQuipment. Low prices, 


Mead cycieco., vert.b.16 Chicago 
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Boys, 
Plan Your 
Trips Now 


Get your buddies to- 
gether now and plan 
next summer's outings and camp- 
ing trips. 

Dad will tell you that the success 
of your trip, the rest you get and 
the fun you'll have, will depend 
greatly upon the comfort and de- 
pendability of the Folding Furni- 
ture you pack. Oldtimers have 
insisted upon “Gold Medal” for 
36 years. It’s the Recognized 
Standard the world over. 





« 





THIS BOOK 





Write for New, Free, 24-page book 
which tells what to pack to get 
Home Comfort in Camp. Mother 
and Dad will enjoy this book, too. 


Gold Medal C. F. Mfg. Co. 
1728 Packard Ave. Racine, Wis. 


‘GoLDMEDAL 


TRACE MARK REC UE PAT OFF 
. . 


Folding 


The Recognized Standard 
FOR HOME FOR CAMP 














Hidden Names of Boys 
. The vial Bertha brought was small. 
. If the sky is clear Thursday, we will go. 
. An oral physiology quiz was not allowed. 
A franc is a French coin. 
. He begged Warden Billings to let him go. 
. The dress was half red and half black. 
. Red wine sparkled in the, glass. 
. The rope terminated in a noose. 
. The chief rank is that of commodore. 
10. He did not want it to char, lest it should 
scorch. 
11. I will go if you will; I am quite ready. 
12. We shall reach Pau late in the after- 
noon.—RoBeErt L. SEARLES. 


OMNI OUNPW HH 


A State Puzzle 


READING Down (top, six three-letter words) : 
1. Unusual. 2. Apex. 3. An insect. 4. A 
beverage. 5. Plump. 6. To employ. (Bot- 
tom, six three-letter words): 1. To knock. 2. 
Consumed. 3. Entire. 4. A conjunction. 5. 
Corroded. 6. A rodent. ‘ 

Across, IN Muppte (three three-letter 
words): z. A negative. 2. To mistake. 3. 
Epoch. 
When these words have been rightly guessed, 
the letters from 1 to 2 will spell a State; from 3 
to 4, its capital; and from 5 to 6, one of its 
counties—JOoHN YAMASHITA. 


Connected Squares 


I. Upper Square: 1. Summit. 2. Behold 
(Latin). 3. A measure of land. 4. The lowest 
piece of timber on a ship. 

II. Lert-Hanp Square: 1. A flat, circular 
plate. 2. Notion. 3. A fur-bearing aquatic 
animal. 4. Cabbage. 

III. RicHT-HAND SQuaRE: 1. To grease. 
2. To pain. 3. An ostrich-like bird of South 
America. 4, A college official. 

IV. Lower Square: 1. An old-fashioned 
exclamation. 2. A high wind. 3. An ex- 
clamation of sorrow. 4. A writing table.— 
JosrerH NoRTHWAY. 


A February Numerical Enigma 

I am composed of sixty-three letters and 
form a quotation from George Washington 
concerning “preparedness.” 

My 35—14—4 is anenemy. My 52—30—39 
—49 is a kind of liquid food. My 59—9—19— 
6is acouple. My 54—24—2—34 is the top of 
a house. My 42—28—23—26 is to encounter, 
My 13—44—29—60 is renown. My 46—37— 
21—25—48 is to jeer. My 8—18—63—11—57 
is to smooth, as a bird smooths his feathers. 
My 62—17—3—41—S1 is a heavy rope. My 


When answering advertisements please mention BOYS’ LIFE 


16—27—7—50—33 is in what place. | My 
32—47—61—20—38 is bread browned at a 
fire. My 1—10—43—22—12 is general direc- 
tion. My 40—5—s6—45—58 is imitating. 
My 31—53—15—55—36 is to wait upon. 
—Joun G. Morris (Age 15). 


Double Diagonal 


All of the words described contain the same 
number of letters. When rightly guessed and 
written one below another, the diagonal, from 
the upper left-hand letter to the lower right- 
hand letter will spell an atom; from the lower 
left-hand letter to the upper right-hand letter, 
somebody much in evidence during the war. 

Reapinc Across: 1. Courteously. 2. A 
jumping marsupial. 3. Easily transported. 
4. What all scouts should be to each other. 5. 
Pertaining to surgery. 6. Pertaining to ships. 
7. A place of abode. 8. To adorn.—JosEPH 
Hour ey. 


Novel Double Acrostic 


All the words described contain the same 
number of letters. When rightly guessed and 
written one below another, the initials will 
spell the pen-name of a famous English writer 
and another row, reading downward, will spell 
the title of one of her books. 

Reapinc Across: 1. Lustrous. 2. To al- 
lure. 3. An egress. 4. To recollect. 5. 
Mischievous tattle. 6. Free from obligation. 
7. To obliterate. 8. A shrub whose leaves 
crowned a victor. 9. Pressed. to. The 











Far East. 11. Great fright.—Tom LANKFORD. 
King’s Move Puzzle 
112-6 4 3.04 1-8.5:4 
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By beginning at a certain letter and following 
the king’s move in chess (which is one square 
at a time in any direction) the names of a 
number of kinds of fruit may be spelled out. 
The path from one name to another is not con- 
tinuous. Each letter may be used more than 
once, but not in one name.—K. H. Cootey. 


Answers to January Puzzles 
Novet Cross-worp Enicma. Basket-ball. 


Hippen BrsticAL CHARACTERS. 1. Adam. 
2. Job. 3. Esau. 4. Cain. 5. Abel. 6. 
Pilate. 7. Moses. 8. Eli. 9. Samson. 1o. 


Herod. 11. Barnabas. 12. Elisha.; 13. Noah. 
14. Solomon. 

RHYMED TRANSPOSITIONS. Vote, veto. 

Some PIONEER PLANES. Primals, Charles 
A. Lindbergh. Reading Across: 1. Cynosure. 
2. Hawthorn. 3. Abductor. 4. Receipts. 
5. Lighting. 6. Embalmed. 7. Sciatica. 8. 
Alliance. 9. Lovebird. 10. Infamous. 11. 
Nobility. 12. Decrepit.. 13. Business. 14. 
Explicit. 15. Rhythmic. 16. Gelidity. 17. 
Hardship. From 1 to 15, Spirit of St. Louis; 
16 to 21, Wright; 22 to 31, Chamberlin; 32 to 
39, Columbia; 40 to 43, Byrd; 44 to 49, Acosta; 
50 to 56, Noville; 57 to 63, Balchen; 64 to 70, 
America. 

ARITHMETICAL PUZZLE. 
John is 6. 

A Caprrat Krinc’s Move. Begin at 11, 
Little Rock; 4, Boston; 8, Cheyenne; 30, 
Albany; 36, Austin; 55, Columbus; 45, Salem; 
44, Topeka; 57, Annapolis. 


Mary is 18 and 


February 



































FOR ALL BOYS 











and manhood stirred in him to new enter- 
rise. 

They had made twelve miles when they 
halted at noon. 

All four rode back to the wagons and the 
train halted, the men prepared for emergency. 
Then Billy Dixon laughed. 

“Soldiers,” he said. ‘‘Yeller legscome to 
tell us to quit.” 

‘‘T’ll handle ’em,” said Keeler. 

The detail rode up, jingling, clad in army 
blue with the yellow stripe of cavalry on their 
legs. There were eight men, armed with 
carbines and sabers, a sergeant, old and 
grizzled, and a lieutenant. The latter rode 
forward, saluted. 

“You men making for Dodge City?” he 
asked, briskly. “Come by way of Adobe 
Walls Creek?” It was evident he took them 
for a caravan from Taos or Santa Fé. The 
sergeant twisted his mustache, dubiously, but 
said nothing. 

A twinkle showed in Old Man Keeler’s 
eyes. 

“There this mornin’,” he answered laconic- 
ally. 

“Place occupied?” 

“T cudn’t exactly say as to thet. There was 
a lot of hawsses in sight. Why?” 

“T’ve got orders to dispossess the outfit. 
They’ve been violating the treaty. Special 
Commissioner arrived from Washington this 
morning to treat with Quanah. He’s entered 
formal complaint of buffalo hunters south of 
the Arkansaw against agreement with the 
tribes.” 

He spoke importantly, efficient enough, but 
new to the West. The grizzled sergeant con- 
tinued to twirl his long cavalry mustachios, 
sizing up the caravan. He looked at Billy 
Dixon and Beaver Bill in their scout rigs but, 
if he recognized them, he made no sign. He 
had been shown what the oflicer considered his 
place more than once since they left Dodge. 
There was a pack train behind, which was bad 
tactics in Indian country, but the lieutenant 
had insisted on pushing forward. 

‘Wal’ now, thet’s some news,” said Keeler. 
“ Anything else I kin do fer you, lieutenant?” 

“‘ How far is it to Adobe Creek?” 

“Erbout nineteen mile. Between thet an’ 
twenty.” 

“Good!” The officer saluted again, punc- 
tiliously. He had caught sight of Mrs. Olds, 
which strengthened his belief that this was just 
a trading wagon-train. Then he gave an order 
for two men to go back to tell the pack detail 
to push on. ‘We'll stay at the trading post 
to-night,” he added. They started off at a trot, 
their accoutrements jingling. The grizzled 
sergeant thrust a tongue in a leathery cheek 
as he passed Billy Dixon. 

“He'll hev them buryin’ ponies ternight,” 
said Keeler. ‘‘What’s left of ’em.” The 
buzzards had been busy as soon as the train 
had left the post, squatting on the bluffs and 
trees during the bustle of departure. 

Beaver Bill saw some sign and he and Dixon 
went off together, to bring in two antelope for 
supper. They camped beside a creek. Jerry 
thought of Milly, glad of the prospect of seeing 
her again. 


T WAS a week to the day when they arrived 
at Dodge City, the same bustling, hustling 
place of unpainted frame buildings and wooden 
shacks, the dust rising everywhere, the barren, 
desolate prairie all about, far different from the 
verdant bottomlands of Bent’s and ’Debe 
Creek. 

“I’m mighty hungry,” said Billy Dixon. 
“Long time since breakfast. How erbout 
you, Billy, an’ you, Jerry? Ham an’ aigs, fer a 
change. We'll go ter Riley’s.” 

Jerry did not feel any actual qualms about 
his possible reception at Riley’s. He owed him 
nothing but he wondered what might happen. 
But he said nothing. To eat a meal where he 
had drudged, in company with the two scouts, 
attracted him more than even the mention of 
ham and eggs, though there had been neither 
at the post and his mouth had watered at the 
mention of the savory viands. 

He walked in proudly between the bearded 
Beaver Bill and the stalwart Billy Dixon, 
Pete following close, doubtfully. He too had 
his unpleasant memories of Riley’s. The two 
scouts were recognized, hailed, pleasantries 
bandied. It was characteristic that neither of 
them mentioned the fight: But their friends 
lost no time in giving out the news, after hear- 
ing that "Dobe Walls had been abandoned. 

“Reckon we cleaned up most of the hides 
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thet were available,” said Dixon. ‘‘The three 
of us aim to go northwest an’ trap.” 

“Heard the Commissioner was out fer all 
yore scelps,”’ said one. ‘‘But he’s gone south 
fer a pow-wow with Quanah. Speshul escort 
an’ a Dougherty wagon. Privut cook an’ 
seckerterry.” 

Riley himself came in, hearing the talk. He 
caught sight of Jerry and his eyes widened as 
he recognized him despite his growth and 
added breadth, the air of independence about 
him. Then he saw Pete, gliding under a chair. 

“Git thet cur out of here before 1 kick him 
out,” he roared. ‘An’ you, you young scala- 
wag, you’ve got a nerve to come in here! I’ve 
a notion to boot you out too.” 




















“We're orderin’ ham an’ aigs fer three, 
Riley, with coffee an’ pie to foller. Likewise a 
steak fer the dorg—rare. We're celebratin’, th’ 
three of us, Riley, or the four you might say, 
since the dorg’s one of us. We like him a heap 
better than we do some humans, me an’ 
Beaver Bill, to say nothin’ of our young pard- 
ner here. We'd like quick service, Riley.” 

He spoke quietly but there was a gleam of 
steel in his eyes that the blustering Riley did 
not like. The place was full of the friends of 
the two scouts. Silent Billy Dixon was apter 
to shoot than speak, he reflected. 

“So long ’s they’re friends of yourn,” he 
said, “thet’s different. I'll put the order on 
the fire.” 

“‘Reckon you'll be wantin’ to see yore gal 
friend,” said Beaver Bill after they had 
finished the meal. ‘Riley sh’ud know. - You 
aimin’ to stop here, Billy?” 

“Not me,” said Dixon. “I sleep in the 
open. I figgered we’d camp with our outfit till 
we start. Might eat here once in a while. I'll 
ask Riley about the gal an’ her dad when I 
pay the shot.” 


Riley knew. He had had some work done}; 


by Milly’s father. He gave them directions 
where to find them, in a small house at the 
other end of the town. Dixon paid the bill 
and they went out. 

“Guess you’d better visit °em by yorese’f 
first, Jerry,” he said. ‘You'll find us erlong 
supper-time by the wagons. Lyman an’ me ’Il 
start buyin’ the grub an’ truck. Give our 
respects to both of ’em.” 

Jerry set off. On the way he met O’Keefe, 
who gave him four eagles, shining ten dollar 
gold pieces. 

“T’ve squared up my accounts,” he said. 
“You were a good helper, Jerry; wish you 
luck.” 

It was a fortune to Jerry. He already had 
eighteen dollars. As he walked along he 
passed Leonard and Myers’ big store and 
turned in. Leonard saw him and called to him. 

“‘Here’s one of our outfit,” he said. ‘This 
is the chap thet helped Beaver Bill git back the 
gal. Him an’ his dorg. Stole her right out of 
Two Bar’s lodge. Like I was tellin’ you. What 
kin I do fer you, Jerry?” 

It was some time before Jerry got a chance 
to tell him. He was surrounded, clapped 
on the back, shaken hands with. Then he got 
Leonard to one side. 

“You ain’t got any ribbon, or mebbe a swell 
handkerchief, hev’ you?” he asked, diffidently. 

Leonard looked at him quizzically. 

“‘Sparkin’ already?” 

“Tt’s fer Milly.” 

“Oh! Wal, I dunno as I’ve any handker- 
chiefs what you’d call reel swell. As fer 
ribbon, I reckon it ’ud be best to let the lady 
pick thet out herse’f. But I’ll show you what I 
hev got. Come in by train last week. Jest 
the ticket. Come from St. Louis.” 

He displayed a box of chocolate bon-bons, 
gilt lettered, decorated with ribbon, re- 
splendent. 

“T'll take it,” said Jerry promptly. “How 
much?” 

“To you, not a red cent. Take it an’ wel- 
come. Anything else you want, mention it. 
I like to git scout trade,” he added as Jerry 
tried to thank him. 

“Hold on,” he said, as Jerry started to 
leave. “I’ve got somethin’ fer yore pal. 
Bran’ new line of dog collars. Come here an’ 
git fitted, Pete. Next time a man mentions 
a yeller dorg to me I'll tell him they’re the 
best.” 


Then Jerry went on to see Milly, his package 
under his arm. He would be saying good-bye 
again before long but he’d be coming back some 
day, a full-fledged scout, companion of Beaver 
Bill and Billy Dixon; and he knew that she 
would always be glad to see him—and Pete. 

Tu= Enp. 





When answering advertisements 


ERE’S your chance to have a lot of fun winning 

prizes and earning money. A place is open for 
you in the Crowell Club of Junior Salesmen, who are 
the liveliest and peppiest bunch of boys in America. 


Earn Money—Win Prizes 


Crowell Junior Salesmen are boys, like yourself, who 
spend a few hours of their spare time in the evenings 
after school. They deliver three of the best-known 
magazines to regular customers. When they started 
they had no experience. We taught them how to get 
their customers. They always have their own spend- 
ing money jingling in their pockets and, also, win 
dandy prizes selected from our Big Book of Prizes 
containing over 300 articles. 


Mail the Coupon 


Just dig up your pencil stub and print your name and 
address on the coupon and mail it to-day. You will 
then be started in business for yourself, and made 
happy by cash profits as well as prizes. “Membership 
in a great Organization is open to you. Join now! 








JIM THAYER, Dept. 46 
The Crowell Publishing Co. 
Springfield, Ohio 


Dear Jim: Show me the way to money and prizes. 
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“Trim” the | 


OTHER FELLOW! | 


Match your skill against his 
—know the thrill of leader- 
ship. Win your marble-games 
—use Axro AGATEs. 


Axro Acatss are all perfectly 
round. Made in seven sizes 
and eight sparkling colors, 
they're just right for straight, 
hard shooting. You can buy 
them at all good stores.... 
and they cost but little. 


Play marbles! You may be 
the next National Marble 
Champion. Watch the 
Scripps-Howard and other 
leading newspapers. 


resog mane 


Insist that this trade-mark be on thegiackage con- 

taining the marbles you buy. It is che only genuine 

Akro trade-mark. It protects you against substi- 

tution, Send 3 cents, stamps or cash, for book 
“All About Marbles.” 


Tue AKRO AGATE Co. 
CLARKSBURG, W.VA. 


TO 
REE « 


Choose ANY 
Musical Instrument 


‘alien Guitar, Banio, Ganjo-Guilar, Cornet’ Gohter, Mendota 
1 tras ‘or \ trumment an} fret lomo sent on 


L. Over 600,000 successful ° 
CORRESPONDENCE SCHOOL OF MUSIC, INC, 
1632 No. Halsted St. Dept. 528, Chicago, Ul. 


FREE TO BOYS 


“THE SHOOTER’S ART” Send 
Tells how to hold, aim and handle rifles; helps 
you guide others in correct knowledgeof guns. ] 
shots. Contains Now! 
safety and common sense instruction every 
parent and boy should have. Helps make 
boys leaders. Yourcopy Free. Write at once 
The NEW 


BENJAMIN fire 
Outshoots 























America’sOriginal AirRifle 

oS at your dealer's 
BENJAMIN or sent postpaid. Write! 
Air Rifie & Mtg. Co., 621 N. Broadway, St.Louis, Mo. 


FREE 7}. Boy 


THRILLING 
MAGAZINE! 


We want to send you a free copy of 

The Open R@d for Boys’ Magazine 
containing 50 pages or more each mont 
of thrilling stories of high adventure, mystery, 
sport, wonderful articles, big stamp department, 
world-wide correspondence club—outdoor adven- 
ture club—marvelous pictures, brilhant covers in 
color. 

Great Prizes and Extra Cash! 
We will invite you also to join the Winnit Club 
with over 6000 red-blooded members. e will 
send you badge button, big outfit and brand- 
new plan for making lots of easy money and swell 
prizes. See how easy you can get baseball 
equipment, magic boxes, model airplane, wrist 
watch and scores of other prizes. 
Extra Prize—Fine Pony! 


We will tell you also about the huge contest just start- 
ing. Some boy will win a fine pony as 





- — 


miss this big chance. Everything free 
—no obligation. Write to-day to 


WINNIT CLUB, 95 
The Open Read for Boys 248 Boylston Street, Boston, Mass. 



















AST month I promised to tell you how to 


make a book-rack. A book-rack is the 

kind of thing that is much harder to 
make than it appears to be. This is not to 
discourage you but just to be sure you won’t 
start working a mile a minute. The difficulty 
with the book-rack is all in making the blind 
mortise and tenon joints which hold the ends 
in the bottom. When you come to those take 


| plenty of time. 


Except for a very sharp 34-inch chisel and 
some sand-paper, the tools we used on the bench 
willdo. Of course, with your own bench done, 
you have a fine place to work. There is no 
“hardware” on this 


By ‘Uncle Bill’? Wood 


troop treasury.—The Editors. 


four little feet. Figure 2 shows 
how to lay it out. The pieces 
after rough sawing are 54 inches 
by 6 inches for the two ends and 
a strip 14 inches by 12 inches 
to be cut up into four feet. The 
finished sizes are to be: ends % 
inch by 5 inches’ by 5% inches; 
feet 14 inch by 1% inches by 14 
inches. 

We can progress a little faster 
now than we have before, because 
you know some of the fundamentals of these 
jobs, like squaring up stock, for instance. 
(Anyone who wants the steps in squaring-up 
one by one can get them in our booklet by 
writing to Boys’ Lire. Ask for “‘How to Use 
and Keep Tools.’”’) Hereafter I can just give 
you the rough and finished sizes and let you go 
ahead. How’s that? 


O NOW I’ve told you what size pieces you 
need for the book-rack and you are probably 
getting ahead of me. As I’m writing this it is 
just past Christmas time and I wonder how 
many scouts received tools as gifts. I hope 





rack but you will need 
a few brads 34-inch 
long to hold the feet. ™ 

Then there will have 
to be glue for the feet 


and sides. Any good END 





——G —K— CG” —> 


And then again I don’t— 
because it’s more fun to earn 
your own. I made a dandy 
book-rack for my young brother 
for Christmas. It saved me 
spending two or three dollars 


about a million did, believe me. 


bt 





glue now sold for 


for some store present and he 
liked it better. It wasn’t what 








amateur woodworking 
will do. 

Of wood you will 
need one piece for the 





you’d call “work” making it, 
either. You can do it too. 
Figure 3 shows the mortises 





base dressed on two f 


for the ends 4 inch deep and 





sides % inch thick, 
6% inches wide and 
12% inches long; one 
piece for the ends % inch thick, 7 inches 
wide and 12 inches long; ash, birch, chest- 
nut, white wood or whatever is common in 
your part of the country for such work will be 
all right. 

Take the piece for the base. Mark out 
finished size of 6 inches by 12 inches with your 
try square and sharp hard pencil or knife. 
When marking do not scratch too deeply. 
If your board is the size suggested it will not be 
necessary to saw at all, for it will make no 
difference if the finished size is a little larger 
than specified. Just be sure the board is square 
and you will be all right. 

To square the base 
on the ends and side 
you can plane where 
necessary. A_ block 
plane is best for 
across the end grain, 
as you know. When 
planing the end be 
sure to remember the 
rule we learned with 


Fig. 2 


the bench: plane 
from each side to- 
ward the middle, 


never off the edge of 
the board, because 
it will split down the 
side. It will be 
better for you to 
square the ends of 
the base on this job 
before planing it 
down to the finished 
size of 6 inches. 
Then if you should 
split a little off from 
the end you can 
even up the whole 
side. 

When the base is 
finished mark out 
the other board—or 
you may do this 
first. From the % 
inch by 7 inches by 
12 inches one we get 





the two uprights and 





Figure 4 shows how they are 
placed 34 inch in from each 
end and 1 inch in from each 
side. The mortises themselves measure 4 
inches long (that is across the base), 1 inch in 
from each side and % inch deep. Be sure to 
mark them in the right positions with a sharp 
pencil. The pencil must be sharp to make thin 
lines. Now chisel. 

If the wood is soft and the chisel sharp you’ll 
have no trouble with this little joint. Start 
the chisel, with bevel in parallel to the long side 
of the mortise but not quite touching the line. 
This is to prevent accidentally chipping beyond 
it and you can widen out to the line afterward. 
Take small cuts. When the chisel is placed by 
the line, as I said, knock it down straight 
to cut the sides. 
Don’t try to get out 
any wood but just 
make a dent along 


each side. 
Then take your 
3§-inch chisel and 
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BOYS’ LIFE 


How I Made My Book-rack 


RevErRY boy wants to make things of wood—to learn the proper 
way of using a saw, chisel, plane, and other tools. 

is going to show you each month how to make some useful article, 
and will, on request, send you a pamphlet on the proper use of tools. 
“Uncle Bill’’ is an old hand at the game and can show you many a 
new wrinkle. Last month he built a work-bench. Watch this page, 
for these ‘‘How to Make’”’ suggestions provide not only you but the 
troop and patrol with projects that might earn something for the 


“Uncle Bill’’ 


with it across the mortise chip out small pieces, 
starting in the middle and going to first one 
end, then the other. This way you’ll take one 
thin layer out of the mortise. Start all over 
again by making a little cut along each side 
and then chipping crosswise. After taking out 
two or three layers this way measure the depth 
all along. 

You see how this would work? I think you 
better try it first on a piece of scrap wood; 


' 





Fig. 3 
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because this is where I meant it looks easier 
than it is. Id like to help you with some 
pictures but the way I’ve described is about 
the easiest and you can do it all right, I guess. 

Cutting the tenons on the two ends is easy. 
It can be done with a hack-saw or just the 
chisel. Cut 4 inch up from the bottom and 
¥% inch in from each side and get the corners 
square. If the mortises are right the tenons 
will fit. Do they? 

You may have to match them up and do a 
little extra chipping or planing here and there. 
If you’ve had any trouble start all over again. 
It takes such a little lumber for this job we can 
easily get some more and if we don’t have 
exactly the right thickness we can plane 
down to it. 


HEN the joints fit well the book-rack 
should be sand-papered. Sand-paper 
the base and each of the ends separately. 
Even in the simple job of sand-papering there 
are right and wrong ways to work. Sand- 
paper with the grain only, never across it or in 
circles. Whenever you want to smooth a flat 
surface it is best to wrap the paper around a 
square block of wood so you'll give even 
pressure all over and when sand-papering 
square edges you must do this, because if you 
don’t you will round them over. 
Plane the strip for the feet down to % inch 
thick and cut it up into four 14-inch squares. 
Make them true and glue one to each corner, 
as shown in Figure 1. 
While the glue is still 
wet put a couple of 
brads in each foot. 
Set them in with a nail 
set so they can’t 
scratch the table when 
the rack is set down 
and put the brads near 
the center of the feet 
so they won’t split the 
wood. When this is 
finished you can cut 
out squares of felt and 
glue them on the feet. 
Now you’re ready to, 
decorate the ends. This, 
can be done in a dozen 
different ways. Figure 
5 shows five different 
ways to do it and you 
can pick your own. I 
won’t go into this, be- 
cause here the pictures 
show everything. You 
can leave the end per- 
fectly plain after just 
rounding the corners 
(Concluded on page oo) 
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*‘*Sudden Death!’’ | 


(Continued from page 19) | 














Pink Waddell, leaning elbows on the top sup- 
port of the cage, grinning fiendishly and beck- 
oning the Americans on! He wanted to see 
action and the opposition had hardly been able 
to get through to him! His saves had been of 
the easiest variety this period. 

But hockey is a game of surprising change- 
ability! Rallying frenziedly with the last gol- 


den opportunity fading, Bun, Toot and Jolly ' 


came back on the ice from two minutes’ rest 
and tore into the fray with the most furious 
outburst of the day. Jolly hooked the puck 
from Bouchard’s stick and shot a short pass to 
Bun on his left. Bun skated down the side, 
then swerved toward the center and passed 
back to Jolly, who dodged the By-Town de- 
fense and passed to Toot on his right. Toot, 
faced with the other defense player, smacked 
the puck against the sideboards, skated around 
his opponent and recaptured the puck on the 
rebound. A great cry went up as the three 
Americans, going at tremendous speed, whizzed 
past the defense and bore down on Pink Wad- 
dell, his towering form crouched to meet them, 
stick across knees, padded feet extended, 
grinning from ear to ear. 

Toot, swinging in at an angle, saw the cage 
blocked by Waddell, who leaned against the 
post, hawk-like eyes on the puck. Faking a 
shot, Toot spun the puck across the ice to 
Jolly, who was threatening from directly in 
front. Waddell shifted his position with as- 
tonishing swiftness. By this time Jolly’s speed 
had carried him almost to the mouth of the 
cage and the giant goal-keeper braced himself 
for what looked like a certain collision—but 
Jolly likewise did not shoot. Instead he swung 
sharply to the right and around to the side of 
the cage as though he intended to circle it. 
At this moment By-Town’s defense players 
were dashing frantically back into play. Toot, 
seeing them coming, did a beautiful piece of 
blocking, all three players thudding to the ice. 
Waddell, eyes still following the puck, shifted 
position, expecting Jolly to attempt a dribble- 
in shot by sweeping around from behind. But 
Jolly, suddenly reversing his direction, passed 
back to Bun on the same side as the now- 
bewildered Waddell moved away from the post. 
Bun caught the pass perfectly and drove the 
puck through jthe small opening left by Wad- 
dell as Jolly carried on his faking by completing 
his circuit of the cage and stabbing with his 
stick at the goal. It was a beautifully con- 
ceived and brilliantly executed piece of work 
and the spectators, shouting madly, stood to 
their feet in tribute. Waddell himself, not 
seeing the puck whiz in and out of the net, 
gazed incredulously at the goal-judge, who 
waved the flag to signal that a goal had been 
scored. 

Oh, what a play! 
of By -Town. 

“T’ve got a section reserved for you right 
now!” chided Mayor Smith. “You’re going 
to be coming to our city to see the deciding 
game sure!” 

‘He means to Yankville!” reminded Mayor 
McConnell, with a disturbed look. 

The complexion of things was entirely 
changed now. With the score tied at two all, 
both teams would have to employ the offen- 
sive to win, which meant for a more open 
game. But only two minutes remained of 
regulation play! A very good chance of this 
proving an overtime game. In that event, 
the first team to score in the overtime would 
win. 

“Principal!” cried Mr. Zimmer, hoarsely. 
“Feel my pulse, will you, and see if I’ve got 
any!” 

“T can’t!” replied the principal. ‘I’ve 
lost all feeling!” 

Tensely, straining forward, By-Town and 
Yankville lined up for the face-off at center. 
Eyes of the players were bloodshot from the 
intensity with which they had followed the 
puck. Both teams were admittedly tired from 
the driving pace that had been pursued through 
three of the most terrific periods*either Six 
had ever experienced! 

‘I don’t see how they stand it!” remarked 
a spectator whose nerves were near the 
breaking point. 

“Yea, Yankville! Yea! Yea!” shrieked 
the handful of rooters from the Americans’ 
home town. 

The yell carried aboue the excited roar of the 
crowd and acted like a whip-lash to the team 
from the States. Jolly cracked his stick on the 
ice just before the referee dropped the puck 
between him and the By-Town center. The 
cracking of the stick said to lurching Yankville 
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gasped Mayor Bailey 


1928 e 


team-mates: ‘‘Here we go, gang, we’ve got to 
carry this fight back to our home rink! TEAR 
IN!” 


AND Yankville tore! But By-Town tore, 

too! And the first twenty seconds of the 
last two minutes found both sixes clashing 
furiously in mid-ice, striving for possession of 
the puck. A roar as By-Town emerged from 
the wild clubbing of sticks and dizzily skidding 
forms, in formation, the forward line racing 
down upon the Yankville goal with the Amer- 
icans frenziedly trying to cover up. The pass 
went to Zed Duggan and By-Town, with worlds 
of faith in one of hockey’s heaviest hitters, 
arose en masse, imploring a goal. Zed drove 
wickedly. 

“Yea!” shrieked By-Town. 

But the cheer was premature and died on 
lips as Stub Morgan knocked the puck down. 
It fell at his feet, however, and the little goalie 
had trouble in clearing it. He was next en- 
gulfed in a swirling maelstrom of. players, 
each madly trying to get his stick on the 
evasive rubber disk. But finally some one side- 
wiped the puck from beneath the confusion of 
clicking feet, and it went skimming across the 
ice, where a red-and-white clad figure scooped 
it in and continued down around the Yank- 
ville goal, coming out on the other side and 
picking up speed at every flashing stride. 

“Come on, Jolly!” screamed the American 
contingent. 

Timekeepers, keeping one eye on the second 
hand of their stop watches, prepared to an- 
nounce the game’s end. 

By-Town, caught momentarily off-guard, 
could not get back into position in time to 
completely thwart this lone invader of their 
territory. In the desperate effort the Cana- 
dians had made to score, one of their defense 
players had been sucked far down the rink, 
leaving only one back and the mountainous 
Pink Waddell to protect the By-Town goal. 

The stadium was now a delirious mass of 
shifting color and waving arms. Every one 
was on his feet, the majority petitioning 
By-Town to stop the savage rush of the 
Yankville captain, who was being trailed by 
three wild-eyed Canadians and as many of 
his own men. 

Jolly glanced quickly over his shoulder as 
he swung in toward the By-Town cage from 
the sideboards. None of his team-mates near 
enqugh for a pass. - Seconds ticking rapidly 
away. The one defense man set in front, pre- 
pared to break up his advance. Pink Waddell, 
leaning forward from the cage behind. All this 
Jolly saw in a glance. The next instant he was 
upon the Canadian defense. Sagging to one 
knee and swerving at the last moment, Jolly 
passed the puck to the side and attempted to 
skid pte g his opponent. But the defensive 
player stabbed out his stick in an effort to stop 
the puck and Jolly, following up so closely, 
tripped over the stick, plunging headlong. The 
defense man was carried off balance at the same 
time and went jarringly to the ice. 

Jolly, striking prone, went sliding along on 
his stomach, still clutching his stick. Ahead 
of him, Pink Waddell, seeing the puck sliding 
slowly toward the cage, left his goal and dashed 
out to drive it to the side and out of danger 
from the dashing forms now bearing down 
in Jolly’s wake. But Waddell had not reckoned 
on one surprising thing. Jolly, though down, 
was not entirely out of play. His skidding 
along the ice had carried him within reaching 
distance of the puck. Jolly’s first inclination 
was to reach out and cover it with his gloved 
hand, which would call for a face-off, but as he 
saw the giant figure of Waddell dash from the 
cage he changed his mind. 

With a deft motion of the wrists, Jolly 
swung his stick at the now motionless puck 
as he slid i The swing, while not pos- 
sessing muc wer, was accurately made. 
Stick Mecick puck and Waddell, lurching 
to the side, his cage now open, sank to his 
knees, stumbled and fell over Jolly’s prostrate 
body as the rubber disk rolled into the net! 

A freak play? No, not so much that as an 
extremely unusual play, for Jolly’s execution 
of it had been of hair-trigger finesse. It had 
all taken place in fractions of seconds. The 
sharp sounding of the timer’s gun coming 
almost on top of the winning goal left the the 
stadium in a state of shocked dumbness. 

The little group of Yankville followers were 
the first to recover the use of vocal cords, 
Mr. Zimmer tumbling over the sideboards 
onto the ice and slipping and sliding in a 
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How does tie Voeh 


travel on a \\/ IRE? 


Ct An Advertisement of the 
American Telephone and Telegraph 


Company 


Do you know how your voice can travel 
on a telephone wire? How it can flash 
along the wire overhead, dart through 
cables, plunge through tunnels beneath 
rivers and streets and be delivered in a 
split second hundreds or thousands of 
miles away to the person with whom 


you are talking? 


Here is what happens. In the mouth- 
piece of the telephone into which you 


speak is a very small disc of metal. 


As you speak, this disc quivers. It 
has a different quiver for every sound. 
It has many thousands of different 


quivers. 


There is a second disc in the tele- 
phone of the person to whom you are 
speaking. Between the two discs runs 
a copper wire. As you speak, an im- 
pulse of electricity flits along the wire. 

This impulse is molded by the quiver 
of the disc. It makes the second disc 
quiver. And the quiver of the second 
disc reproduces your voice to the ear 
of the person to whom you are talking. 

In the United States there are eighteen 
million telephones with these discs in 
them. This is more than half of all the 


telephones in the world. 


There are Bell telephone companies 
making connections all over the United 
States. Together they form what is 
known as the ‘‘Bell Telephone System.” 





























hysterical effort to reach Jolly and hug him. 











Build and Fiy a 3-ft. Model of 


LINDBERGH’S 
“Spirit of St. Louis’’ 





This IDEAL New York-Paris Mono- 
Model lane isa fect copy 3 ft. size, of 
roe per Set f St. Ly yah 
New Paris Plane indbergh tian! 
~ le t build 
PORE Norte Pols isrnst ie IDEA Crain 
CURTI Biplane 
DeHAVILLAND Bi all parts, fittings, materials and 
cone — epopiles lncladion ful instruc. 
or plans . 
Monoplanes model wonderful; has many fea. 


Ask Your Dealer, or Order Direct 
New 64-Page Book of Model Airplanes 


me he ge e. of cf fying: contsing 
pa x, full “informatio about 
seale Models also most 


Ss Gent postpaid for 
IDEAL AEROPLANE & SUPPLY CO., Inc. 
40814 West Broadway, New York City 











If I ever went 
skating 


—either on ice or rollers, I’d 
have a good flashlight along. 
It would help me to avoid 
collisions, point out the 
danger-spots, and help in 
other ways. In fact, there 
are hundreds of uses for a 
good flashlight. 

Also, I would keep it loaded 
with genuine Eveready Bat- 
teries—those little cells that 
are crammed and jammed 
with light and life. The name 
“Eveready” would tell me 
that they’re the best that 
money can buy. And experi- 
ence would prove it. 

Get the flashlight habit. It’s 
modern. It’s American. It’s 
sensible! 
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amous 


flyer 


Mavse you dream of flying round the 
world in one long hop. 

If you do, you’ll need good health— 
good teeth. 

Your teeth can be in perfect condition 
years from now if you take the proper 
care of them. You should do these two 
things: Visit your dentist at least twice 
a year, and use Colgate’s Ribbon Dental 
Cream twice a day. 





Dentists will tell you that the one 


| 
| 


| 





important thing a good dentifrice should 
do is to clean your teeth thoroughly. 
Colgate’s is made to keep teeth clean. 
That Colgate’s does just this is proved 
by the fact that thousands of people 
who began to use Colgate’s ten, fifteen, 
twenty years ago, today have teeth that 
are sound and good-looking. 

If you want to have strong, healthy 
teeth when you grow up, keep them clean. 

Try Colgate’s at our expense. Fill in 
and mail the coupon 
below for a generous 
trial tube, free. 


“a 


Est. 1806 





| 
| 


| 





COLGATE & CO., Dept. 213-B, 595 Fifth Ave., NewYork. 
I want to try Colgate’s, Please send me, FREE, a generous 
tube of the dentifrice most people use. 


Name.... 


Address... 4.4.4. 
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}once and for all! 
| got to the third game anyhow! 
| beat your champion team? 
| ville isn’t any suburb and you know it! 


| rangements later,” 


This was the most joyous moment in the coal 
dealer’s life and the happiest moment in the 
lives of not a few Yankville citizens. Dazedly, 
the By-Town team looked on as the thousands 
in the stands arose and gave a hearty, though 
belated cheer for the victorious Americans in 
what, everyone agreed, had been the fiercest 
hockey encounter any of them had ever wit- 
nessed. 

Score: Yankville, 3; By-Town, 2. 

The crowd, still buzzing about Jolly’s highly 
sensational goal, filed out of the stadium as the 


|overcast sky now released a thick flurry of 


snow. 

“Oh, wow!” cried a tickled Stubby, his 
business managing instincts coming back to 
him. ‘‘ Where’s that guy Griswold, who wouldn’t 
make any arrangements with me about a 
third game until he knew a third game would 
be necessary? What I'll tell him!” 

An exhausted squad of players dragging 
themselves into the locker room grinned at 
Stubby’s natural desire to rub it in. But the 
grins faded as a voice was heard from the door. 

“Boys! I guess maybe that rabbit’s foot 
didn’t turn the trick! And here’s Mr. Gris- 
wold, all ready to talk turkey about the third 
and deciding contest! I spotted him across 
the rink and told him the sooner arrangements 
were completed the better, as our city wants 
to make plans.” 

Mayor McConnell, glowering uncomfort- 
ably, crowded in the door behind, along with 
other Yankville citizens. And now, the issue 
which had been tactfully avoided with the 
idea of saving the team a happening which 
might have greatly affected its morale had 
come to a definite head! 


OLLY BAKER, about to kick off his 

hockey shoes, ’ straightened up. Fellow 
team-mates, in various stages of undressing, 
glared at the jubilant Mayor Smith. 

“What do you mean—‘Our city wants to 
make plans’?”’ demanded Jolly, coldly. 

“That’s what I say!” put in Stub. “I 
thought we'd settled that third game question 
What right has your city 
Didn’t we 
Besides, Yank- 
7 

Mayor Smith’s eyes blinked and his glasses 
| jiggled uncertainly on his nose. He glanced 
| about him at eyes that were hardly more than 
civil. 

“Why, I—young man, you’ve gotten the 
wrong impression somewhere! I never said 


| that your town was a suburb of our city!” 


“Well, you just the same as said it!” 
“T beg your pardon! I remember once at 


| voicing regret that our city could not have 
| the honor of claiming Yankville as a suburb! 
| This may have been what confused you!” 


The Yankville business manager and goal- 
keeper regarded the mayor doubtfully. He 
appeared to be sincere, but long-pent-up town 
feeling could not be curbed, even though 
| Mayor McConnell tried to pour oil on troubled 
| waters. 

“See here, boys, there seems to be some 
misunderstanding! We actually are greatly 
indebted to Mayor Smith and his city for the 
interest taken in us!) We——” 

“Interest, bah!” broke in Stub. “The city 
always wanted to lord it over other towns. 
You’re the biggest and best town in the state 
and you want the world to know it. You’ve 
been growing and growing and reaching out 
and taking other towns in as part of your 
city and now you’ve picked on Yankville. 
And you think that by making a big grand- 
stand play and landing the third game you'll 
get Yankville’s goodwill and lay cards to 
adopt our town after a bit. I know you. It’s 
all big politics, but it’s not going to work! 
Yankville can run her own affairs without 
any outside interference!” 

The mayor’s face flushed. The middle-aged 
Mr. Griswold, business manager for By-Town, 
looked about uneasily. 

“T—I think I'd better see you about ar- 
he said to Stub Morgan, 
| backing toward the door. 

“Just a minute!” pleaded Jolly Baker, see- 
jing in Mr. Griswold’s leaving a spreading of 
|news that was little short of disgraceful. To 
| think of dissension like this developing in the 
presence of a Canadian official, a heated dis- 
agreement between Americans! 


“Gentlemen!” protested Mayor Smith, his 
face now gone white, “I—if you'll allow 
me ——”’ 

“But,” interjected Stub, “you tried every 


way you could when I met Mr. Griswold to 
have a possible third game scheduled for your 
city and you can’t deny that!” 

Here, Mr. Zimmer, Yankville’s strongest 
booster, who had been standing quietly by 
the door, attempted to ease matters. 

“Mayor Smith!” he said, “I'll admit Yank- 


ville’s sort of had it in for your city. I sup- 
pose it’s just the average small town’s feeling 
toward a big city when they see a number of 
their citizens being attracted to it like moths 
to an arc light. But we've felt, in this affair, 
that we had a dead right to it and I can’t say 
I blame the boys for getting up in the air! 
Why, the papers even had it in about your 
city’s going after a possible third game!” 

The mayor nodded. 

“You’re quite right, sir,” he confessed. 
“And we were interested in a third game when | 
the first arrangements were made.” 

Yankville team-mates looked at one another 
knowingly. The cat was coming out of the | 
bag now. It was just as Stub had said. A 
good thing these plans had been spiked! 

“Mayor Smith,” tactfully observed Mayor 
McConnell, “I wonder if you can explain a 
statement I heard you make to Mayor Bailey 
as our boys tied the score today about his 
coming to your city to see the deciding game?” 

The mayor laughed. 

“Well, now that just shows how misunder- 
standings can arise! I’d been planning a trip 
to Canada for several months and when you 
boys won out over Western and qualified to 
challenge By-Town I had the happy thought 
of combining business with pleasure and com- 
ing to By-Town at this time, which would give 
me the opportunity to see you play. Naturally 
being the guest of the mayor of By-Town 
and Yankville being such a short distance from 
us, I figured on Mayor Bailey paying me a 
return visit and doing it when By-Town played 
Yankville.” 

“At your city,” finished Stub. 

“No, no!” insisted the mayor. 


And at this point, the quiet, level-headed | 


Mr. Griswold spoke up. 
“Gentlemen! May I be permitted a word?” 
“Certainly!” assured Mayor McConnell. 
“T realize that this is no controversy in 


‘which I should be entering,” By-Town’s busi- 


ness manager apologized. “‘ But it so happened 
that I had a little talk with Mayor Smith 


after concluding arrangements for the playing | 


of the first two games with your Mr. Morgan. 
And I can’t help but feel that you are very 
much misjudging His Honor!” 

Mr. Griswold’s intercession as a third party 
commanded respect. 

“Well, if we’re in the wrong,” took up Jolly, | 
earnestly, ‘“‘we sure want to know it. But I 
don’t see how.” 

Mr. Griswold smiled. 

“Listen! Here’s what Mayor Smith said | 
to me after he and the superintendent of | 
schools had talked to Mr. Morgan about the 
idea of their staging a third game for you. 
He said, ‘ All of us and the whole country have 
keen admiration for Yankville! The boys 
making up that hockey team have done a 
great thing for their town, their state and their 
nation in the name of good sportsmanship and 
achievement. And we have wanted to show 
our appreciation by offering Yankville what | 
facilities we have should this splendid compe- 
tition between the best high school hockey 
teams in the United States and Canada require 
a third game to decide the winner!’” 

Mayor Smith, during this narration by Mr. 
Griswold, had strolled to the locker room | 
window. And when By-Town’s business man- | 
ager had finished, the little group of Yank- | 
ville followers, as well as the team, remained 
pensively silent. 

“So you see,’ ’ Mr. Griswold added softly, 
“the spirit in which Mayor Smith sought to 
act on your behalf.” 

‘ Stub’s face in particular took on a crimson 
ue. 

““But—but—” Stub stammered, then lapsed | 
into confused silence. 

And while Yankville, momentarily non- 
plussed, stood by awkwardly, the mayor of 
Detroit slipped through the door and was gone! 

How quickly an unpleasant occurrence can 
take the edge off what rightfully should have 
been one of Yankville’s most joyous moments. 
Now, though the great game with By-Town 
had been history but ten minutes, none of the 
Yankville rooters or team members felt like 
celebrating the marvelous victory. And all 
because this skirmish had ended so unsatis- 
factorily. Yankville could not be proud of one 
victory when it had shown up shamefully in 
another and a different clash. 

“T happen to know,” Mr. Griswold further 
informed, “that when Mayor Smith found 
his proffers of aid were rejected and even re- 
sented he then planned to pay tribute by 
arranging for special train service to Yank- 
ville; sending, through the superintendent of 
schools, the Southern high school band, and 
attending the game in person. The mayor 
really did not mean to interfere. His inten- 
tion and that of others was to cooperate!” 

Captain Jolly Baker looked his chagrin. 
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might be making mountains out of molehills. 
Now we’ve got a good big apology to make to 
somebody and that isn’t the worst of it— 
we've shown ourselves up as the smallest of 
the small.” 

‘Oh, I don’t know!” defended Stub, lamely. 
“We certainly had every reason to believe— 

“It was just another case of our not being 
able to ‘stand prosperity’,” said Jolly, bluntly. 
“We'd envied his city’s doings for so long that 
when we started doing something ourselves 
we right away imagined it to be jealous and 
wanting to take the credit away from us and all 
that stuff. I’m seeing straight now. And I only 
hope, after Mayor Smith being so white——” 

‘‘We’re to blame, too!” broke in Mr. 
Zimmer. ‘The whole town’s to blame.” 

“Should I go out and try to locate Mayor 
Smith and explain to him?” started Mayor 
McConnell, feeling that he, as the governing 
head of Yankville, should perhaps take official 
action. 

Jolly Baker shook his head. 

‘No, please. This takes more than just 
explaining. We’ve got to think this business 
over carefully before we make a move. Do 
you suppose, Mr. Griswold, you could be good 
enough to forget what you’ve seen and heard 
here? We're mighty sorry!” 

By-Town’s business manager smiled and 
bowed. 


” 





“‘T’m here only to see arrangements for the | 


third game, about the necessity of playing 
which there is no longer any doubt,” said Mr. 
Griswold, directing a wink at Stub. “And 
there’s a couple of questions I’d like to ask 
you, Mr. Morgan, regarding accommodations 
at Vankvillel” 

Mr. Griswold’s free and easy disposing of an 
issue which had dampened Yankville spirits 
now brought a wave of relaxation. Players, 
dog-tired, dragged themselves to showers or 
gladly submitted to rub-downs given by the 
ever-willing Doc Randall. And weary grifis 
of satisfaction crossed faces as all minds dwelt 
on one thought. 

“Well, we BEAT ’em!” 

The grins faded somewhat, however, at a 
second thought. 

“‘ But—we've got to beat ’em AGAIN!” 

And all Yankville knew that, regardless of 
the fact they would be playing the deciding 
game on their home rink, the Americans 
would have one terrific fight on theirjhands! 
But then, By-Town, high school hockey 
champs of Canada, weren’t looking forward 
to any picnic themselves! The outcome of 
the first two games in the series of three 
had, beyond each team’s having won an en- 
counter, bred an awesome respect one for 
the other! 

(To be continued in Boys’ Lire for March) 
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they do in big ones. He found that the attitude 
toward work at Laurel was mighty different 
from the impression he had received on various 
visits to the state university. 

Of course, the men who are old enough 
to know just what they want, and who have 
a definite purpose in mind, all the time they 
are at college, get a lot out of it wherever 
they go. But besides those fellows there are 
usually many more, at the big institutions, 
who go to college with only a hazy idea of 
what it is all about. They go to college simply 
because their parents or somebody else wanted 
them to go. At a big university these fellows 
can do about as they please. Provided they 
manage to get passing grades, nobody pays 
very much attention to them. They usually 
find a crowd of other fellows about like them- 
selves, and go to classes only enough to avoid 
getting flunked out. 

But at Laurel, Bill found, fellows of this 
sort were pretty much out of luck. There 
were not enough of them, for one thing, to 
get up any confidence in their attitude. Most 
of the Laurel undergraduates were there 
because they wanted to go to college so much 
that they had to go somewhere, and chose 
Laurel only because it was nearer home or less 
expensive, or for some similar reason. Seeing 
so much of the faculty, also, seemed to make 
a big difference; it kept the idea of doing real 
work at college uppermost. Bill knew the 
Laurel library was not as large as that at 
the great state universities, and the professors 
were not as famous, so that in a way the 
opportunities did not seem to be as great as 
those at larger colleges—but he became con- 
vinced that the Laurel students tried hard to 
make the best use of what opportunities there 
were. 

After all, a good opportunity used is a whole 
lot better than a wonderful opportunity lost. 

Bill also decided it was a lot easier to make 
friends at Laurel than it would have been at 
a big university. 

Of course a big university has a lot more 
students, and professors, too, to pick from, 
but as a matter of fact few fellows really do 
very much in the way of picking their friends, 
anyway. They just meet the people they 
happen to meet, and if they see enough of 
them, get to liking them—except in the un- 
fortunate instances where they get to disliking 
them instead. One week Bill had a visit from 
Shorty Collum, whom he had known in high 
school. Shorty had gone to the state university. 
He told Bill that except for his own roommate 
he hardly knew anyone at the university to 
more than speak to. 

Bill figured that out. He knew that Shorty 
was shy, and didn’t quite know how to put 
himself out and make friends easily, but he 
felt sure that if Shorty had been at Laurel he 





would soon have become acquainted with the 
whole class, as well as a lot of professors and 
upper-class men. Moreover, he was con- 
vinced that a good many of them would 
soon have found out what a fine chap, be- 
neath all the shyness, Shorty really was. 
Perhaps as good a way as any of ending 
this account will be to give a letter that 
Bill wrote to Dan Woodley at the state 
university, just before Thanksgiving. 


Laurel College, 
November 26, 1927. 


Dear Dan: 

Tomorrow will be Thanksgiving—and boy! 
I believe I have a lot to be thankful for! I’m 
certainly getting a lot out of this college 
business, for one thing. 

I’d like to have you know how glad I am 
I came to Laurel, instead of waiting over a 
year on the bare chance of going up to the 
state university next fall, and perhaps losing 
out altogether. 

I’ve come to believe that big colleges may 
be great for the men who are real sharks— 
marvelous students, and fellows who are more 
than ordinarily mature, and wonderful athletes 
who are triple-threat men in football or ten- 
second men in the hundred-yard dash. Fel- 
lows who are naturally popular, or who are 
dandy musicians, or something like that, will 
be pretty sure to shine anywhere. But for 
thousands and thousands of fellows who are 
not quite so good yef, who are a little slower 
in developing, or just natural-born plodders, 
there’s a chance for success at a small 
college there never would be at a big one— 
and it may mean the difference between suc- 
cess and failure later in life. I know we have 
a lot of rules here at Laurel that students in 
some of the big universities would very likely 
laugh at—lights out at 1o:15, regular study 
hour in the evening, and a lot more things of 
the same kind. But for a good many chaps 


‘those things are helps and not hindrances. 


They’re for the fellows who aren’t quite ready 
to tackle life entirely on their own responsi- 
bility just yet, and who will do better if they’re 
steered toward good friends and good books 
and good ideals just a little while longer. 

Personally, I believe I’m one of them. For 
my particular case I believe Laurel is as good 
a choice as any I could have made, and a 
whole lot better than many I might have made 
—even if it is not quite so showy to begin with. 

Your old troop-mate and friend, 
BILt FRIEDLER. 


[This is the second of a series Mr. Stearns has 
prepared for Boys’ Lire. The third on the 


subject of Technical Colleges appears in the 
March issue——TueE Eprtors.] 
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claimed the feller what had the place before 
him was a miser. He use’ to say that there 
was a pot o’ gold hid somewheres on the 
place. An’ he thought it was near the big 
tree right in the center o’ the farm.” 

Oscar and I both looked over the adjoining 
fields. 

“*Tain’t there no more, boys. Old Jonathan 
cut it down one winter when he ran out 0’ 
wood. He never farmed much—jest managed 
to get Reg He never even cleared out half 
the place. 

“Wal” he said, getting up slowly. Oscar 
gave him some money. ‘“‘Thankee much. You 
boys look sharp when y’ start in. Maybe y’ll 
find it, eh? Never can tell.” 

“But you bet we'll tell if we do,” I called 
after him as the car wheeled about and set 
off jerkily. 


NEXT morning we crawled out of our beds 
in the loft at about eleven o’clock. Oscar 
was supposed to wake me at six so that we could 
get an early start. That’s the kind of farmer he 
was. We did nothing that day but straighten 
out the cabin and look over the land. 

“Whew!” exclaimed Oscar, standing on 
the stump of a tree and gazing across a field of 
stones, stumps and grass. 

“Same here,” I said. “It looks pretty bad 
just now. How can we plow this stuff with 
all that in the way?” 

“We'll have to.” 

“Don’t be foolish, We can hire a team, 
but no horses on earth can drag a plow through 
a stump like this or a stone like that.” 

“All right, then, we’ll get them out of the 
way.” 

That had me going for awhile. I knew we 
could carry and roll the stones away but I 
could not imagine digging and pulling the 
stumps out one after another. “Say, that’s 
no go. We haven’t got all summer to do this 
thing up. We’ve got to move fast.” 

“All right,” he said. “I'll get the dynamite 
tomorrow.” 

When tomorrow came Oscar did as he had 
said he would and then we both pitched in and 
cleared off nearly all the stones. I kept an 
eye out for the stump of the great tree under 
which Jonathan had believed the pot of gold 
to lie. There were about fifty stumps scattered 
over the farm. More than once a hail of earth 
and little bits fell around us because Oscar had 
put in dynamite “‘enough to make sure.’ 

The racket kept the village on edge all day 
and we soon had an enthusiastic gallery of 
small boys sitting on the fence. The louder 
the blast the better they liked it. One shot 
actually jarred a little fellow off the rail he 
was sitting on. They were probably waiting 
for one or the other of us to go sky-high in 
one of the explosions. We fooled them, how- 
ever. Late in. the afternoon we came to the 
big central stump. 

“Well, well,’ Oscar said, scratching his 
head. ‘We'd better put three sticks under 
this old fellow. He’s not particularly under 
size.” So we let in three holes on as many 
sides, rammed in the dynamite, and fixed 
the fuses, trying to get them all about the 
same length. Oscar held the three ends to- 
gether on the top of the stump while I lit 
them all at once. 

“Whew!” exclaimed Oscar, catching up to 
me about fifty yards away. “I didn’t know 
you were so fast.” 

“Tt all depends on the inducement to 
hurry,” I told him. “You'd better hold your 

—” BANG! BAM-BAM! The ground 
trembled beneath us and flying bits darkened 
the sky. A moment later they began coming 
down all around us. 

“Duck!” shouted Oscar. “We didn’t run 
far enough.” 

That was no news to me and we both 
crouched down, shielding our heads with our 
hands and forearms. But something hard 
slipped through my guard and gave me an 
awful crack on the skull. I heard Oscar yell 
a second later. Then about half a dozen of 
the little hard pellets hit me everywhere at 
once. Earth was still falling but it was 
nothing to these. 

“Whooee!” hollered Oscar at my side. 
“Look! We must have blown a chunk out of 
heaven!” 

I opened my eyes a little and looked around 
me. The ground was strewn with bright round 
yellow pieces. 

“Why, it’s gold!” I cried. 

_ “You don’t say! I'd never have guessed 
‘ 


“It was hidden under the tree, maybe in 
the stump itself.” 

“Old Jonathan never thought to look.” 

‘At any rate, our business is picking up.” 

Oscar scratched his head. “Why not leave 
them here and grow a crop of them?” 

“Don’t be silly. Say... we've gotto 


7 


stop this! 


I HAD just caught a glimpse of the erst- 

while audience galloping across the field 
toward us. They had seen the shower of 
glinting coins hurtling through the air and 
lost no time in going after them. Oscar 
agreed with me for once, and together we 
launched a counter charge. The boys being 
small, we managed to repulse them with the 
loss of only two or three of the gold pieces. 
Then I emptied the dynamite box and set to 
work gathering the fortune while Oscar, with 
a big stick, held the enemy at bay. There 
were all kinds of coins, every one gold, but 
with only an hour of light left I didn’t bother 
to examine them very closely just then. 

For a time the boys danced around just be- 
yond Oscar’s reach, anxious to get in and help 
me. I worked as fast as I could, growing 
richer at a startling rate, but the going was 
slow in that wide, circular area sprinkled with 
shining gold. There were about two thousand 
pieces in all, and in such circumstances two 
thousand seemed more like two million. Then, 
quite unexpectedly, one of the boys gave a 
shout and set off up the road toward Ringbury 
with the rest at his heels. 

Oscar looked after them in surprise, and 
then walked over to aid me. “That was 
thoughtful of them,” he said. “Well, how do 
you feel now?” 

“Like one of the gold-dust twins,” I an- 
swered. 

“Shut up!” he grunted and began shoveling 
in the coin with both hands. So we worked 
at top speed for about thirty minutes. At the 
end of that time Oscar stood up to rest his 
back and estimated that we were more than 
half done. Since the sun was just beginning 
to set, it seemed that we would have barely 
enough time to finish before it grew too dark 
to see. I was bending down to continue the 
good work when Oscar emitted a most out- 
landish exclamation. 

“Good night!” he cried, as I leaped to my 
feet. ‘Look what’s coming!” 

Away down the road from the village a man 
was running, and behind him raced practically 
the whole population of Ringbury. And they 
were not coming just to watch. The small 
boys had certainly wreaked vengeance upon 
us. Unless they could be held back it meant a 
loss of about ten thousand dollars at the very 
least. We could never persuade them to 
stay on the other side of the fence. Oscar 
looked at me and I looked at Oscar. For a 
moment we just looked. Suddenly he wheeled 
and set off toward the spot where I had left 
the dynamite. 

“Rake those things in twice as fast as you 
can,” he called back, gathering a handful of 
the sticks and running toward the road. I 
didn’t wait to watch him go but went to work 
at once. The mob was still coming and there 
seemed no chance that he could stop them. 
Calculating that he was not entirely crazy, 
I scooped up the gold pieces with either hand, 
determined to do my part at all events. I 
threw a lot more dirt than gold into the box 
during the next few minutes, so great was my 
haste. Bent close to the ground, I could see 
nothing of the road nor did I attempt to look, 
since it would certainly not slow up the 
villagers and would slow me by making me 
more nervous. It was a race against time 
and the failing light as far as I was con- 
cerned. 

About five minutes after Oscar had so hur- 
riedly departed, there came a distant explosion. 
I wondered if he had fallen with his cargo of 
dynamite and blown hjmself up. In spite of 
the distraction I kept at my work, counting 
a great deal more minutes than actually 
passed, and expecting at any moment to hear 
the running feet of the citizens of Ringbury. 
By this time the gold-strewn area was about 
three-quarters cleared. Of course I did not 
get every coin, for some were buried beneath 
clods of earth and hidden by occasional tufts 
of grass. But I got most of them and all of 
the visible ones. The rest we could collect 
at our leisure. I hopped and crawled around, 
dragging the half-filled box after me, like 
some deformed bird, sweating and laboring 
under the last rays of the sun. 
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Then the dynamite thundered again, much 
closer. I guessed Oscar was still on the job, 
wondered why the people had not arrived, 
panted heavily and went on. I knew it would 
get dark suddenly and.at almost any moment. 
I worked faster then than the two of us had 
before. 

With the gold safely hidden in the cabin 
loft, the place locked up, and the night finally 
come, I staggered down toward the road on 
wobbly legs in search of Oscar. It occurred 
to me that they might have beaten him up if 
he tried to stop them in their mad flight toward 
the farm and for some reason I hoped they 
had not. Then a series of strange gurglings 
and groans close by the road startled me. I 
lurched over, all trembling. There, squirming 
on the ground, was Oscar’s body. 

“Oscar! Oscar! What’s the matter?” 

““Ooo000-0-0! They—they—oh, oh!” and 
his voice trailed off into gurgles while his form 
was convulsed again. I felt all over him but 
nothing seemed misplaced. I guessed that 
he was out of his mind. Then something 
queer in the way he groaned made me sus- 
picion that he was only laughing. I stood up 
and gave him a kick to see if that would 
change his tune. It did. 

“Ouch! Lay—lay off there! Say— 
what’s the idea?” he sat up suddenly, feeling 
the spot. A moment later, as if struck by 
some thought, he went into another spasm of 
his peculiar laughter. 

“Why, you silly hyena!” I said, kneeling 
down to shake him by the shoulders. ‘Who 
gave you the laughing gas?” It made me mad 
to have him sitting there speechless with 
laughter while I, hardly able to stand because 
of my labors, could not guess what it was all 
about. I could hear the men still shouting 
in the next field but that only made me thank- 
ful that the treasure was safe. 

“Shut up, half-wit, and spill the dope,” I 
said, getting ready to kick him again. He saw 
what was coming and sobered up pretty 
quickly. 

“Say—what’s eating you?” he growled, 
his hand feeling for the landing-place of my 
first kick. 

“Nothing. Who knocked you crazy? I 
thought your head was pretty hard.” 

“Tt is and it holds more than you think.” 
And the idiot went off into another round of 
assorted laughs. For fully five minutes I sat 
and watched him with an expression of great 
scorn on my face. But it was too dark for 
him to see it. 

“Well,” he said at last, “it’s like this. I 
ran up the road a piece and then blew out a 
section of the right- hand field just when the 
village went tearing by.” 

“Yeh? I heard the bang, I suppose you 
killed them all,” I said, as sarcastically as I 


could. 

“No, I didn’t. Just after the mud and weeds 
descended upon them I tossed about ten 
pennies and some nickels and dimes out 
onto the road. Did they bite? I'll say they 
did. Half of them sprawled all over them- 
selves in the dust and the rest of the herd 
tumbled into the grass looking for more. 
Boy! I just barely got from under them.” 

“Veh? That’s a shame. ,Then what?” 

“Then we did it again—twice more. Guess 
you heard them go off. They fell for it every 
time. {I ran out of change for the last one, so 
I tossed out some little stones and a dollar 
bill. But it was worth it.” 

“Yeh? You’re a funny guy all right,” I 
said, but it didn’t bother him a bit. 

“Sure thing. I’ve got the whole population 
of Ringbury out treasure hunting up and 
down the road. Some thrill for them. You 
can hear them yelling yet.. They'll be blow- 
ing up all the stumps for a mile around. This 
country will be one grand explosion from now 
to Christmas. They...” Here he lost his 
voice and began laughing again as loudly as 
ever. I saw nothing very funny about it. 
What Oscar was laughing about was beyond 
me. The funniest thing around was Oscar 
himself. 

“Well, sonny,” I said as I helped him to his 
feet. “If laughter makes the man grow 
younger I’d better hunt you up a nurse.” 

It was quite dark when we finally started 
back toward the cabin and the last of the 
villagers were wending their slow way back to 
Ringbury. Black clouds scudded swiftly 
across the sky before a breeze that whistled 
through the tossing branches of the trees and 
bent the bushes low. Suddenly a rumbling 
sound welled out of the darkness behind us. 
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FOR ALL BOYS 


With a roar and a rattle a black shape hurtled 
past us and disappeared down the road. 

“Old Bert!” I cried. “He finally got her 
started.” 

“And overshot the mark! He... .” but 
Oscar could say no more. He fell into my 
arms, laughing limply. 


” 


“All right, Napoleon—” I whispered in 
his ear. “The enemy are routed. Back to 
our sylvan domicile. We will take the 
golden treasure, leave our humble home, 
and erect a mighty monument to the honor 
of dynamite in the great metropolis of Ring- 
bury.” 








Caesar’s Boast 
| (Concluded from page 16) 
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“Aw, can it. We ain’t got all night. You 
can’t tell when that —— guy that chased us 
will be scoutin’ around here with a bunch of 
bulls. It’s nearly dark now. Comeon.” A 
chair scraped as if he were rising. 

Caesar’s heart sank to his shoes. In a few 
minutes they would be gone, with a hopeless 
head start, and all his work would have been 
for nothing. He simply had to stop them 
somehow! 

In desperation, he peered cautiously over 
the window sill. Barely five feet away were 
two men, the smaller standing, with his back 
to Caesar’s window, obscuring him from the 
other’s view. The man in the chair was stuff- 
ing bills of large denomination into the satchel. 
Then he closed it. On the table was a Sharps 
rifle. 

“T hope ya ain’t gonna take the Sharps 
along,” said the smaller man plaintively. “If 
the bulls stop us and find that thing in the car, 
it'll look pretty bad.” 

“Aw, be yerself,”’ snorted the big man 
rising. “If the bulls stop us, they'll find the 
money, won’t they? Then it’ll be all over. 
With this thing we could stop ’em from 
stoppin’ us. Gats ain’t much good in a run- 
nin’ fight.” 

“All right, all right, have it your own way, 
but come on, will ya?” 

Caesar’s mind was racing. If he could get 
that Sharps and then get the drop on them—! 
But to do that he’d have to get them to leave 
the rifle in the shack. He’d have to startle 
them pretty thoroughly to do that. But 
how? He noticed that the cabin door was on 
the opposite side. The car was behind the 
third side, which had no window. It was a 
long chance, but 

Quickly he felt around on the ground until 
he found a fairly round stone about the size 
of a baseball. Gripping this firmly in one hand, 
he silently straightened up, then tossed it 
carefully over the corner of the roof onto the 
spot where the car was. He could not see it 
land, but by the crash and clatter which 
followed, he judged that it must have landed 
on the fender and bounded and rolled along 
the running board. 





ISTOLS appeared as if by magic in the 
right hands of the men in the cabin, as, 
without a word, they darted out the door and 
around the corner to the car, the big man 
still holding the money satchel in his left hand 
as if he had forgotten to put it down. ~ 

They were scarcely out of sight before Caesar 
was in through the window. As he had hoped, 
the Sharps was still on the table. A glance told 
him it was loaded. He felt his courage oozing 
very fast, but now was no time to lose his 
nerve. He slipped out of the cabin door, and, 
peering around the corner, saw the men 
standing in front of the auto, both talking 
excitedly. Their backs were to him. Now was 
the time! 

Caesar’s voice was at the changing age, 
occasionally high and childish, but for the 
most part deep and heavy enough for a very 
full-grown man. Summoning his very heaviest 
tones, he took a deep breath and barked in a 
voice that would have done credit to the tough- 
est cop in the city: 

“Hands up! Don’t move an inch or [ll 
blow your brains out through your eyes. 
Drop those guns!” 

The robbers had had a very trying day and 
this unseen voice, which could only come from 
the leathern lungs of a circus giant or the village 
blacksmith, was the last straw, and when he 
poked each in the back, “just to show that he 
really had a gun,” they wilted. 

“‘Now get in the front seat of that car,’’ he 
snapped, when two pistols were on the ground 
and four hands were in the air. ‘You there, 
with the bag in your hand, put it in the back 
seat, and don’t look around, either of you, or 
I'll fill you so full of lead they'll have to cart 
you to town in a truck!” Caesar rather ad- 
mired his language. ‘Not bad, he thought, for 
a fellow who had given most of his reading 
hours to “Sherlock Holmes” and compara- 


tively little to Western fiction. But, then, he 
always did have a good memory. 

He stood in the back seat of the car, allowing 
them to see only the tip of his rifle occasionally, 
and directed operations. Soon they were on 
the road, heading back to town, but slowly, as 
the tires were still half empty of air, and 
Caesar would not have taken any chances any- 
way, at this stage of the game. 

All of a sudden Caesar’s knees felt weak now 
that the excitement was over. He sat down 
in the back end of the car, his feet in the seat, 
He almost laughed—why, it had all been so 
easy! The danger was practically past now. 
The only thing he feared was that his voice 
might go back on him. 

About a mile down the road they met two 
cars racing toward them. One was Ken- 
well’s, which was equipped with a new tire 
sent out from the nearest garage. The other 
was a police car, whose dozen occupants were 
slow in being convinced that a single sixteen- 
year-old boy had captured two notorious bank 
robbers while they were hurrying to the scene. 
The bank robbers were even slower in being 
convinced. 

“Caught by a kid—ME! Caught by a kid. 
What’ll the gang say when they hear this?” 
was all Red could groan. His pal couldn’t 
even groan. 

They made quite a procession to the police 
station. The bandits’ car was in the lead and 
Caesar was allowed to remain in his place of 
honor with his feet in the back seat, his rifle 
across his knees. The police car followed 
closely, and Ken brought up the rear. A 
crowd soon gathered and accompanied them 
to the police station. 

Caesar thought it was all over, but he soon 
found out it had just begun. At the station 
there were reporters, congratulations, hand- 
shaking, reporters, flashlight photos, talk of 
rewards, reporters . . . 

When Caesar got to bed that night, it was 
very late and he was very tired. 


PDECEMBER 24th. When Caesar stepped 

out of the house next day, he was immedi- 
ately besieged by dozens of boys, ali of whom 
wanted to know how it was done from his 
own lips. First among them was Tad with a 
paper clutched in his hand. Caesar dragged 
him inside and the rest had to be content with 
a brief, ‘Tell you about it later” from the idol 
of the hour. 

“Well, do I win that bet?” grinned Caesar 
when all was quiet once more. 

“T’ll say you do! Fame, fortune, your pic- 
ture in the paper. Look at this!” and Tad 
thrust the paper into his hands. 

“Umm... . ‘Local Youth Captures Ban- 
dits Singlehanded’ .. . ‘Youthful Sherlock 
Holmes Tracks Dangerous Criminals.’ .. . 
Umm. . .‘State and Bank Rewards total $5,000’. 
... WOW! GOSH! THAT’LL PUT ME 
THROUGH COLLEGE!” 

“Come on, you can read that later. Here 
goes the first installment on my bet and, be- 
lieve me, I’m cured of that habit. Hope I get 
some money Christmas.” 

Coming home from the theater, Tad was 
thoughtful. “Say,” he said finally, “you win 
the bet all right and everything, but where 
did the Sherlocking come in? How did you 
get your first clue that put you on the trail of 
the bandits?” 

“Well, that wasn’t so easy. It was like this. 
I was standing near the bank hunting for clues 
when this car drove up with the two men in it. 
One of ’em got out and went into the bank, 
holding a black bag in one hand. When he 
came out, I got the clue.” 

“Yes, but what was it?” 

“Well, by close observation, I made out that 
he helda pistol in his right hand, and back in the 
bank the teller was jumping up‘and down yell- 
ing, “STOP THIEF! STOP THIEF!” 

Tad looked at him. “And that’s what first 
led you to suspect that they were robbing the 
bank, was it?” 

Caesar grinned. “Sure—it was a clue—I 
worked on it.” 
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Remington Model 12A 
Standard Grade . 22 
Caliber Repeater 


$19.85 


You Needn’t Clean 
Your Rifle Any More 









C , ID you ever shoot your rifle and let 
G it stand over night without cleaning 
= 4 ix? Ever let it stand a week? A month? 
TZ _~—sIf you did, you know that rust starts over night, 
that it digs in solid in a week, and makes itself per- 


manently at home in a month. Forget to clean the inside of 
the barrel once and its accuracy may be gone forever. 


That was the old story. That was what you were up against before Rem- 
ington Kleanbore Ammunition was invented. 


Now it’s all changed. You can throw your cleaning rod away. You never 
have to clean the Coes of your rifle, because Remington Kleanbore Car- 
tridges prevent rust. They make rifle and pistol barrels rust-proof. First, clean 
the inside of the barrel thoroughly with boiling water; then shoot nothing 
but Remington Kleanbore Cartridges and rust and corrosion are banished 
forever. Your rifle will remain accurate for a lifetime. 


There is only one Kleanbore — avoid imitations. Get Remington Kleanbore 
Cartridges in the green box from your hardware or sporting goods store 
in the following sizes: .22 short, long, and long-rifle; .22 Winchester Rim 
Fire, Model 1890 (.22 Remington Special); .22 Remington Autoloading 
and .22 Winchester Automatic. 


REMINGTON ARMS COMPANY, Inc. 
25 Broadway * Established 1816 * New York City 
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Do you wish to 
be a writer? 





You can 
own this fine new 
CORONA 


Every writer needs a 
typewriter and Corona is 
the choice of most suc- 
cessful authors. This new 
modelis the finest Corona 
we have ever built, with 
standard keyboard, wide - 
carriage, twelve-yard rib- 
bon, variable line spacer > 


OU May have a natural talent for 

writing. Many people have — but 
fail to become successful writers because 
they don’t know how to start. 

We have just published a new book 
—*“The Writer’s Guide”—which you 
can have without charge by mailing the 
coupon below. Send for it now. It tells 


how to plot a Story or play, how to —all the advantages of a 
prepare and submit a manuscript—just big typewriter. Yet it is 
the things a young writer should know. portable. 


With the free copy of The Writer’s 
Guide, we will send you full informa- 
tion about Corona, the Personal Writing 


Machine. 


. LC Smith & Corona Typewriters Inc 
y 204 E. Washington St., Syracuse, N. Y. 


You can buy this new 
Corona on easy terms 
and trade in an old ma- 
chine if you have one. 


Without ——— to me, please send me a 
free copy of The Writer’s Guide — and 
complete information about Corona. 
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for Bulls Eye BB’s 


If you want to be an expert marksman and enter 
our shooting contest free, ask your dealer for Bulls 
Eye Steel Air Rifle Shot and practice with the 
FREE TARGETS he will give you. 

Fifty prizes, including three special Boy Scout 
prizes, will be awarded each month for best marks- 
manship. To be an expert shot you need smooth, 
shiny, steel Bulls Eye BB's. You will shoot straight 
with them, they won't stick in your rifle. And you 
can use them over and over again. 

If your hardware dealer doesn't handle Bulls Eye 
BB's send us his name and address together with 5c 
in stamps and your name and address. We will then 
send you a sample tube of shiny, steel Bulls Eye BB's 
and free targets to practice shooting on. Ask your 
dealer for the NICKEL SIZE TU BE. 


BULLS EYE 


3102 Snelling Ave., Minneapolis, Minn. 





| the writer of this review can testify, 
|a book that the grown-ups will read eagerly. 


The Boys’ 


HERE is a new book out about Lindbergh. 
That will be good news to every boy in 
America, especially as it is written in a way 
that will appeal especially to boys, though, as 
it is also 


To Boy Scouts it will be of particular interést, 
partly because it is entitled The Lone Scout 
of the Sky, and brings out the fact that 
though Lindbergh was never a scout, he 
wanted to be one and much of his early life 
might easily have been that of a Lone Scout 
since he pursued so many Lone Scout activities 
and trained himself as Scouts, Lone and other- 
wise, do. Another source of interest to scouts 
is that the book is written by the editor of 
Boys’ Lire, James E. West, who is also the 
Chief Scout Executive of the Boy Scouts of 
America. Mr. West has made a fascinating 
narrative of this story of his Lone Scout of 
the Sky, the hero aviator that all the world 
loves and delights to read about. 

The book describes in simple, terse, graphic 
fashion, the preparations for the great flight, 
the thrilling “take off” in the dim, wet 
dawn, the lonely hazardous flight, the amaz- 
ing landing at Bourget, the welcome, the 
like of which has probably never before been 
accorded to any single man in history, cer- 
tainly never to one so young and, until those 
great days of the flight, so utterly unknown. It 
follows the hero to Belgium, to London, back to 
his own land and another stupendous welcome, 
and shows how through it all “‘ Lindy’ remained 
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HILDEBRANDT’S HINTS 


Have you read Hildebrandt’s new 
Hints with a lot of ideas on usi 
Hildebrandt baits that “hook an 
land ‘em?’’ 

It’s one ofthe best books on fishing 
\' everissued—not a dry linein it. Free 
No you—tellus where to send it. 


John J. Hildebrandt Co., $201 High St., Logansport, Ind. 
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ALWAYS DRY + 
—if you carry a Marble’s water-proof match 
box in your pocket. Absolutely water-proof 
—holds supply for several days. Made of 
seamless brass, size of 10-gauge shell. Only 
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EVERAL boys have in recent years had 

opportunities for unusual experiences in 
travel and exploration and still more unusual 
opportunities in having their own accounts of 
their experiences published as books. Each 
of these books has something of interest, but 
the interest comes from what it is, as the 
work of a boy, rather than from any quality 
intrinsic in the work itself; but they vary 
widely in the skill with which the material 
is presented. 

Perhaps the simplest and most straight- 
forward narrative, and that told in the best 
English, is Bob North Starts Exploring, 
the story of a 


by Robert Carver North, 











Bob North 


trip taken by a boy and his father into 
the Canadian wilderness, where the 
man and boy travel by canoe, portage, 
beat out channels through icy lakes, 
build a cabin, do some hunting for 
food and reading aloud in the evenings. 
It is a simple plain tale of a well- 
planned pleasure trip and one likes the 
unassuming manner of the boy author 
and the pleasant glimpses of his father. 
One passage gives a charming picture 
of the companionship between them. 
“To-day we visited together a lot. 
It’s funny sometimes all day we don’t 
say much. We’ve never divided camp 
work, but each sort of does what 
comes his way. Father rows, carries 
the heavier loads in portaging, pitches 
the tent, arranges the blankets, packs 
up, gets the larger wood, and cooks 








breakfast. I carry my pack and light 








Story of Charles A. 


By M. P. Chalmers 


always himself, simple, unaffected, courteous, 
utterly unspoiled by the whirlwind of fame 
into which he was caught up. 

But there is much more in the book to 
interest boys, and, indeed,levery one. There is 
a delightful account of the boy Charles, in 
his home, with his parents, in his various 
wanderings from city to city, his experiences in 
the woods, on the river, at work on the farm, 
then again in Washington, a ‘‘tow-headed lad, 
big for his ‘age, who got a big kick out of going 
to Congress with his father.” 

Every boy will read with a thrill of envy 
running down his spinal column the chapter 
on various hair-breadth adventures including 
the forced descents of the hero from his plane 
by parachute, and will be immensely interested 
in the record of his training in the army, his 
exciting career as a trick performer in the air, 
and the more sober but no less eventful 
experience as one of Uncle Sam’s airmen. 

The book contains as well the fine “‘Saga 
of Col. Charles A. Lindbergh,” by Dr. John 
H. Finley; an account of his own flight across 
the Atlantic in the America by Commander 
Byrd; the story of Chamberlin’s successful 
journey by air from New York to Germany, 
with an interesting section written for scouts 
by Chamberlin himself, called “If I were a 
scout.” It contains also the inspiring Lind- 
bergh message to Scouts which begins, “I 
am with the Boy Scouts. Their Motto, ‘Be 
Prepared,’ is the greatest factor for success 
in life.’ It also gives—what every boy will 


Books by Boys 


David Binney Putnam 


things, steer the canoe, cook cereals, dehy- 
drated potatoes and beans, make fires, and 
here I saw firewood. By using dry birch bark 
and dead pine twigs broken off the body of 
trees from under the foliage I get a good fire 
going quickly. 

“Sometimes we talk a lot. I’ve spoken 
about vice-presidents. Also, I have had 
Father tell me about congress and state 
legislatures, about various presidents and 
Mexico and the Inquisition, which takes a 
part in The Phantom Ship, and about the Mor- 
mons and California Vigilantes. Sometimes, 
too, we get silent spells and go along entirely 
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Lindbergh 


delight to have—minute directions how to 
make for himself a perfect Flying Model of 
the Spirit of St. Louis. 

It closes with a chapter on “Lindbergh and 
the boy Scouts,” a record of the part scouts 
played in welcoming ‘“‘Lindy” home, of the 
scouts who helped the traffic officers direct 
the huge crowds that came out in city after 
city to see their hero, of the Eagle Scouts of 
Washington, D. C., who acted as ushers at 
the reception platform, of the Eagle Scout who 
was privileged to carry to Lindbergh the 
message from the Boy Scouts of America, 
announcing that he had been made an Honor- 
ary Scout, of the Guard of Honor of Scouts in 
St. Louis, and all the rest of the history which 
shows that if the Colonel is “with the Boy 
Scouts,” Boy Scouts all over the country are 
none the less with him. 

It is a fine story, finely told and the Chief 
Scout Executive of the Boy Scouts of America 
is to be congratulated on having done so well 
something so well worth doing. Other heroes 
belong to the past or are already men ripe in 
years. Here is essentially a boy’s here-and- 
now hero, very much alive, and with his own 
boyhood still only a little way behind him; in 
many ways still a boy at heart and in manner, 
yet also very much of a man, with a man’s 
record of character and courage and service 
and high endeavor of faithfulness to duty and 
to his ideals, of honor and generosity and 
gallantry, and clean living, a man with the 
spirit of a scout. 


satisfied, hardly saying a word either of us. 
“We haven’t seen anybody now for over a 
week. Surely we are in the wilderness!” 


ORE sophisticated and more assuming is 
Bradford Washburn’s account of his as- 
cent of Mont Blanc in Among the Alps with 
Bradford, an account of a sixteen-year-old 
boy’s mountain climbing, accompanied by an 
elder brother and Swiss guides. He describes 
graphically the problems of the ascent, the 
different routes up and the methods used of 
overcoming the difficulties. 
The following passages describe the young 
author’s experience posing for a motion camera: 
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“The ‘gendarme’ or pinnacle that 
we were about to climb overhung 
dreadfully on the side which we had 


to go. Georges got in a good position 
a little below its base, and commenced 
to try and throw a rope over its top, 
with which to pull ourselves up. There 
was just enough wind to make the easy 
throw of about ten feet almost impos- 
sible. In fact, the last time that I had 
climbed the pinnacle with Alfred Cout- 
tet, we had taken fully fifteen minutes 
in just arranging the rope for that 
short place. 

“‘Georges at last managed to get one 
strand of the rope near the desired 
spot. The place was out of sight from 
where he was, so I stood on a small 
rock nearby and directed him, as he 
flicked the other strand over the right 
place. 
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“Then he took the two strands in his hand. 
Partially by pulling himself, and partially by 
walking up the face of the rock, he got over the 
bad place and reached the top to the little 
gendarme. 

“When we reached the top of the third 

pinnacle the movies stopped, and the photog- 
raphers seemed ‘to be working over still 
pictures of us. It was terribly cold with the 
early morning breeze, sitting waiting on the 
top of that dreadfully pointed rock. It was 
also an excellent test for dizziness! On our 
left a vertical wall of rock dropped a couple 
jot hundred feet to a slope of glare ice. This 
‘slope in turn dropped some five thousand feet 
to the great glacier called the Mer de Glace, 
sparkling in the sunlight a mile below us. 

“On the right it wasn’t nearly so bad. A rocky 
cliff dropped only about two thousand feet to 
the still dark and somber glacier des Nantillons. 
We were in a rather eerie position! 

“One of my legs was hanging over one side, 
the other was beating restlessly over the Mer 
de Glace. As a whole, I was rather cold and 
uncomfortable, when we received word that 
the pictures were all done, and that we could 
go on again.” 


PROBABLY the names of David Binney 

Putnam and Deric Nusbaum are familiar 
to many boy readers, as both have published 
books before those of this season, David Goes 
to Greenland and David Goes to Baffin 
Land and Deric with the Indians. Both 
these boys have had exceptional oppor- 
tunity and both show fluency in describing 
their trips, but neither one has realized 
sufficiently well the importance of that 
“selection and arrangement” of material 
which is emphasized in the earliest training in 
“English Composition.” Both write boyishly 
with boyish confusion of insignificant detail, 
interesting fact, real incident, as in this passage 
from David Goes to Baffin Land: 

“At three in the morning, bright sunlight, 
they called me and I put my shoes on and 
went down to the water where the boats 
were. I could plainly hear the roar of the 
falls about a mile up the canyon. 

“While Kellermann and Ed Manley went 
up to look at the falls and plan their motion 
pictures Dad and I rowed up the current as 
far as possible to fish. We held the Meraco 
still with an anchor, and then tried the fish, 
many of which we could see below us in the 
clear water. They wouldn’t take flies at all, 
but we had pretty good luck with a small 
spinner with a fly attached. 

“IT was using Dad’s new Thomas salmon 
rod and had a lot of fun even with the three- 
pounders, for it would bend in fine style and 
you could play the fish. Of course we both 


wished we had brought the new very light 
35% ounce rod Mr. Thomas had made for Dad, 
and which is about the nicest I have ever 
handled. I think these sea trout are about 
the gamest kind of trout. They certainly 
put up a grand fight. After catching a few 
and throwing a good many back we returned 
to camp and had breakfast. Later I helped 
pack the camera stuff around. 

‘The falls in Meraco Canyon are very pretty. 
There are three main falls and they drop, in all, 
about 120 feet. The canyon itself is about’ a 
mile and a quarter long, and its sides are just 
about straight up-and-down walls of rock.” 

As a running account of his trips David 
Binney Putnam’s books will interest boys, being 
accounts of adventures they would like to have 
told in their own language. One of these books 
has interesting decorations by an Eskimo 
youth, Kakutia; the other has pleasing sketches 
by Albert Schaffenberg, in addition to many 
photographs. 


THE book by Deric Nusbaum is an account 

of a trip to Indian villages in New Mexico 
and Arizona. Init the author describes Indian 
ceremonies, tells legends of the region, de- 
scribes pueblos, and relates the history of 
some of the old mission churches. Of all these 
books this has the most of essential value; 
it is not simply a boy’s reactions, but is full 
of information on unusual and out-of-the-way 
topics, as in this description of the making of 
the ceremonial drum: 

“Every Pueblo seems to have its own in- 
dustry and in Cochiti it was certainly the 
making of ceremonial drums. These are quite 
big things made by covering both ends of a 
hollow log with a rawhide and then adding the 
decorations. ‘There were a number of logs 
cut to the right length in one of the courts 
and I saw how they made them. In the first 
place it had to be cottonwood, then the size 
was important. They averaged about twelve 
inches in diameter and fifteen inches to two 
feet in length. But it was the way they 
hollowed them that interested me. First, 
they gouged out a saucer-like depression in 
one end and filled it with red-hot coals. This 
burned the hole through and seasoned the 
wood at the same time. The inside was then 
scraped to the proper thickness and the 
green hide laced on both ends. After they 
were thoroughly dry they were painted gay 
colors and ready for use. 

“In one house a man was trying out a 
new drum and singing for all he was worth. 
Pretty soon one little fellow, not over five 
years old, stuck a feather in his hair and 
started to dance, then another and so on 
until there was a string of them, all dancing 
as seriously as grown-up men,” 
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Oe He frequently a chap wants to know 

the hour some time in the night. 
Especially is this true during the winter 
when the mornings are dark and he knows 
he must get up early. The following way 
to make a clock light is a great deal more 
efficient than getting up, turning on the 
light or striking a match. 

The apparatus for constructing this light 
is very simple. It consists of a six-volt 
electric light, a push-button of the electric 
bell type, four No. 6 dry cells and the 
necessary No. 18 bell wire. 

The simplest way ‘to arrange the light is to 
place it in a small cardboard-box as shown in 
Figure 2. The reflector can be a piece of bright 
tin bent funnel-shaped or a piece of cardboard 
covered inside with tinfoil. 

The way to wire up the dry cells, light and 
push-button is shown in Figure 1. The dry 
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cells should be connected in series. That means 
that the center post on one cell goes to the outer 
post on the next until all the cells are con- 
nected. This leaves one center post and one 
outer post which are connected to the push- 
button and light as shown in the diagram. 








Four Big Books for Boys 





Sports! 
Hunting! 
Fishing! 
Camping! 
Trailing! 
All Outdoors 
tm one > 
Splendid Book 4s : 


Barbour, Kipling, Silvers and others 
illustrated. $2.50. 








THE BOY SCOUTS YEAR 
BOOK 
Edited by FRANKLIN K. MATHIEWS 
} Chief Scout Librarian 
Here is the great, all-around 
annual for boys, and this number 
the best ever! Football, baseball, 
tennis, golf, skating, swimming, 
track—all-in fine, spirited articles 
by leaders in the world of sport. 
Stories too, all by Sherman, 
who know what boys like. Well 
‘ 


THE BOY SCOUTS OWN BOOK Editedty FRANKLIN K. MATHIEWS 
Every boy who wants to know about swimming, camping, cooking, 
hiking and other matters of Scouting interest will want this book for his 


special shelf. 


Altsheler, Burgess, Chalmers, Crump, Miller, Beard and 


many other famous writers are represented, all in stories and articles brim- 
ful of outdoor adventure. Jilustrated. $1.75. 


THE BOY SCOUTS BOOK 
OF STORIES 

Edited by FRANKLIN K. MATHIEWS 

Master story-tellers of America 
and England, all noted for their 
popularity with boy readers, com- 
bine to make this winning book. 
Here are stories about boy scouts, 
school life, the sea and the “wild 
west,” with laugh-provoking hu- 
morous stories and mystery tales 
of the finest sort.- Illustrated. 
$2.50. 
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THE BOY SCOUTS BOOK 
OF CAMPFIRE STORIES 
Edited by FRANKLIN K. MATHIEWS 

The campfire has always been the 
place of council and friendship and 
story-telling. No finer stories to 
tell—or read—can be found any- 
where thah-are gathered together 
in this**handsome book. Jack 

London, Zane Grey, Ralph Connor, 

Rex Beach and other prime favor- 

ites, each in his most characteristic 

vein. Illustrated. $2.50. 
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Bea Bugler 


..-and Win the 


Merit Badge . 


Eee troop needs one or 
more buglers. You can win 
the honors in your troop. 
Start with one of the new Conn 
officially licensed Scout Bugles. 
You'll learn the calls quickly, make 
rapid progress, because the Conn 
is easy to blow, beautiful in tone. 
Think of it,a genuine Conn—made 
by the instrument makers for 
Sousa’s band and other famous 
layers. And only $5.00 complete 
bres finish, packed in carton). 
Order yours now from the local 
dealer—or direct from factory. 


Play in the band or orchestra. 
With a Conn instrument and new 
easy instruction methods you play 
tunes almost immediately. 

FREE TRIAL; Easy Payments 
onany Conn cornet, trombone, trump- 
et, saxophone, clarinet, flute, drums, 
violin, etc. Send the coupon for free 
literature and the details of trial offer. 


BAND 
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corner of this. By bending the edges up one 
inch we had made the bottom with an inch 
strip bent up all the way around to take the 
glass. Then we cut four strips eight by two 
inches and bent each one lengthwise down the 
middle. To bend the zinc we drew a line where 
I wanted it bent, placed it on the table with the 
line on the edge, and a stick on top of it, 
clamped the whole down tight, when we could 
easily start bending it with the fingers and 
finish it with a hammer. Then we cut inch 
strips to go all around the top.. 

Our next problem was to get the frame 
fastened together rigidly enough to permit 
our setting the glass. To have it riveted by a 
tinner would, we thought, have cost too 
much, and yet our experience was too limited 
to attempt to do it ourselves. Finally I con- 
ceived a brilliant idea, went to a drug store, 
and bought a box of quarter-inch brass-head 
paper fasteners. By fitting our parts together, 
we could punch a small hole through the zinc 
with a clock screwdriver and insert a fastener 
and bend the prongs down. A few strokes of 
the hammer drew it tight and slightly flattened 
the head, so it would look more like a rivet 
than a paper fastener, anyway. 

In this manner we put our zinc frame to- 
gether and had it ready for glazing. We mixed 
the cement with varnish, a little at a time as 
we needed it and coated the entire frame on 
one side with the cement.. Then we placed the 
glass in position and pressed it into the cement, 
weighting it down until the cement had partly 
set. Proceeding from side % side in this 
manner, it took us half a day to gomplete the 
glazing. We had to put a thick coat of cement 
in the corners and at the bottom of-the glass 
to close up all cracks and air spaces.. We then 
set it aside, well-bracedwith sticks cut to fit 
the inside, and jet it set fora week. After it 
had set, we scraped off the surplus cement, 
cleaned and polished until it looked like a new 
one. 

While it was setting, we had washed a 
quantity of sand, which we put in the bottom 
of the tank. This, with the addition of shells, 
stones, pearl chips and other ornaments, 
makes a beautiful setting for a group of gold- 
fish. 

The glass we had at hand. The cement, we 
obtained from a dealer for fifty-five cents 
(though putty would have done almost as 
well), while the amount of varnish we used 
was only a half pint. The zinc cost fifty cents 
and the paper fasteners cost us twenty cents, 
although we used only sixteen of them. Com- 
pleted, our tank had cost us less than a dollar 
and a half plus a few hours’ work, and this has 
already been repaid in ihe beauty and dignity 
it lends its suzroundings, and the pleasure 
and instruction it provides for its owners. 


Scouting Weapons 
By Samuel B. Kahn 


EVERY scout should have a motto 
That he bears upon his shield, 

And a slogan deeply graven 

On the sword that he will wield. 


Let his shield be wrought and beaten 
In the blazing flame of might, 

And his sword be hard and tempered 
With the courage born of right. 


His shield need not be metal 
Nor his sword be solid steel, 
But they must be of a mettle 
That we cannot see or feel. 


Let his shield be truth and honor 
And upon it be declared, 

The motto that he stands by, 
The motto, BE PREPARED. 


His sword should be his slogan 

That he flashes forth so gaily, 

Let it be his sacred promise 

Just, to DO A GOOD TURN DAILY. 


The Coward 
By Kay Dillon 


“ AW, COME on in, Jacinto; it won’t hurt 
you!” 

Don Evanston was trying to persuade his 
Porto Rican chum, Jacinto Clemente, to join 
the “gang” (consisting of Don and two of his 
special friends) in a swim at the beautiful beach 
in front of Don’s house. 

But the young native shook his head in 
refusal. 

“et ees not the water,” he explained in his 
broken English, “but the sharks. They are 
very dangerous.” . 


The Readers’ Page 


(Concluded from page 32) 


Don, seeing that further persuasion was use- 
less, dove into the water and rose to the surface 
just in time to hear Bill Warren, who did not 
like Jacinto, say contemptuously: 

“Yea, that’s a likely story. You know that 
there are only a few little sharks around here, 
and they never come in very far anyway. The 
trouble with you is that you’re a coward!” 

This insult was too much for Jacinto’s easily 
aroused Latin blood, and for a moment he 
“saw red.” Then, with a jerk, he tore off all 
of his clothes excepting a belt containing a large 
knife, and before Don could intercede, he 
plunged into the water. At first the boys 
thought that he was making for Bill with mur- 
derous intent, but at a second glance, they saw 
that he was swimming rapidly out to a white 
buoy some fifty yards away. 

He was racing through the water at top 
speed, bent on showing Bill that he was no 
coward, when suddenly he heard a warning 
yell from Don, and looking up, perceived a huge 
fin rapidly approaching him; underneath it he 
could already discern a long, lean gray shape— 
a shark! 

With one incredibly swift movement he 
jerked the knife from his belt, took a deep 
breath, and sank under water with the knife 
upraised in his hands, just as the shark 
rushed upon him. 

Immediately a dark cloud of blood stained 
the water and the horror-stricken boys on 
the shore knew that it must be Jacinto’s, for 
surely he could not hope to kill the “tiger 
of the seas” with a mere knife, however sharp 
it might be. 

But a second later the native’s head rose to 
the surface and with long, easy strokes he soon 
reached land, where the boys were anxiously 
awaiting him. 

He was greeted with a volley of questions, 
to which he replied nonchalantly, ‘Oh, eet is 
nothing. I just hold up the knife and that 
shark, he come so fast, he no can stop, so I just 
reep hees belly open.” 

“But how—!” gasped Bill. 

“My fadder, he tich me; he has keeled oh— 


muchos tilurones—that way,” replied the native 
modestly. 

There was a little silence. Then Bill stepped 
up with an outstretched hand. 

“Jacinto,” he said, “I am certainly ashamed 
of myself. If I had one tenth of your courage 
I—well, I'd have to get a new hat, considerably 
larger, too. Will you shake?” 

Jacinto could say nothing, but with a look of 
forgiveness and good-will he held out his hand 
and clasped the other with a hearty grip. 


A Real Telephone 
By Tom Fitch 


A TELEPHONE between two boys’ houses 
can be easily made without any expense, 
provided you have radio phones and an old 
Ford spark coil. An old spark coil may be 
obtained at any garage for about fifteen cents. 
Carefully take the box apart. Inside will be 
found two little coils of fine wire packed in tar. 
The coils are each about a half mile long so 
there is no worry of running out of wire. 
There are many layers of wire, each one cov- 
ered by oil paper which is easily peeled off. 
Being sure you have a ground wire attached 
to one end of the phones, attach the fine wire 
to the other end. Then string it out the window 
to the nearest tree. The best way to do this is 
to pull out a lot of slack and then carefully toss 
the coil over the tree, always having someone 
on the other side to catch it. The main object 
of stringing the line in the trees is to keep it 
high in the air and where no meddlesome hands 
can grabit. After throwing the wire over edges 
of houses, trees, and other high objects between 
your house and your friend’s, string it in through 
his window. The best way is to have it in your 
bedroom so as it will be high from the ground. 
When the wire is brought in through the window 
arrange the same hook up as in the diagram. 
There always is a little bit of carelessness in 
stringing the wire, and usually a broken wire as 
a result. The wire has a small coat of varnish 
which acts as an insulation and can be easily 


scraped off with a knife. And then just splice 
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the wires to afford a good connection. After 
connecting up the wires and listening into the 
phone a low hum can be heard. If this hum is 
not heard it is quite evident that your wire has 
a break or not a very good connection in it. 
To talk into one phone and listen in the other is 
the best way. Do not shout, but just talk 
naturally and you are able to make your friend 
hear much better. 

This telephone system can also be worked 
with batteries if you are careful about properly 
hooking them up; but with the above construc- 
tion and hook up, batteries are not necessary. 
The above telephone system is simply and 
easily made and a great deal of enjoyment may 
be had out of it. 

This telephone system has been tested, by 
the writer, for the distance of five blocks and 
found perfect. 


Hectographing a Troop Paper 
By Lone Scout Ansel Talbert 
NOTED with interest the article in the 

Readers’ Page in the Boy’s Lirr for August 
on publishing a troop newspaper. However, 
in the article mentioned, the paper was to be 
mimeographed. Ifatroopisinsucha position . 
that a mimeograph is practically unobtainable, 
I think that a paper may be hectographed by 
the following system with a large amount of 
success. 

The materials needed to hectograph an issue 
of a paper are, one ordinary mimeograph 
stencil, which is obtainable at almost any paper 
or stationery store; one piece of thin enameled 
cardboard, or bristol board, the same size as is 
the stencil; as many sheets of paper as there 
are to be copies made; a bottle of hectographic 
ink and a soft brush; and a hectographic pad, 
which is a large shallow pan filled with a 
mixture of gelatine, glycerine, barium sulphate, 
and Demerara sugar, which when boiled to- 
gether form a solid jelly-like mass. This pad 
may either be bought or made for a few cents, 
from the recipe obtained from your druggist 
or from writing to Dan Beard’s Scouting 
Section, care of Boys’ Lire. 

To begin, first take the mimeographic 
stencil, and cut or typewrite the desired news 
items upon it. Next place, it face up, on the 
shiny side of the piece of bristol board, and 
with the soft brush cover the face of the 
stencil with the hectographic ink. The ink 
should be spread on evenly. Allow the stencil 
and bristol board to remain for a few minutes, 
and then carefully remove the stencil. If 
everything has been done correctly, the face of 
the bristol board should be covered with type- 
writing similiar to that on the stencil. If the 
writing is not dark enough, take a new piece 
of bristol board, and repeat the process, using 
a little more ink. After the ink has dried on 
the board, place it face downwards on the 
hectographic pad, and rub the back gently. 
After perhaps five minutes, gently remove the 
board, and you will have found that the writ- 
ing on it is imprinted in the jelly of the pad. 
Now take a sheet of the paper, on which the 
news is to appear, and place it on the jelly of 
the pad where the writing is. Give it a rub. 
and pull it off, and the writing is found to be 
copied. Copies may be made in this manner 
until the writing is too weak to be read. 

After you have finished making copies, be 
sure to wash off the writing on the pad with a 
cloth and some warm water, as it may be used 
again and again. 


The Magic Sack 
By Jerome Shelton 


HERES a good one to pull on your friends. 

Show them an ordinary, but trifle large, 
gunny sack which has holes punched or cut 
about one inch long, six inches apart, four 
inches down from and around the mouth of a 
sack; through these, alternating from outside 
to inside, a rope is strung with about two or 
three feet of the ends sticking out the last 
two holes of the bag. You step inside and 
crouch down, permitting them to draw the 
mouth tight and tie the ropes in several 
knots, leaving you helpless (?), then at your 
request they leave the room and when they 
have returned they find the mouth tied tight 
as before, but you outside,—amazement?— 
The secret is, that when getting into the bag 
(there is no secret cut or anything, just a 
plain sack), you place your finger between 
the rope and cloth on the inside and unheeded, 
as you stoop down, draw in about fifteen or 
sixteen inches of slack, and when they leave, 
you spread the sack, get out, untie the knots, 
then tie tight again. Try it. 
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At Ebb Tide 
By Scout Francis W. Allen 


OF COURSE everybody likes the water 

when it is at high tide, but if any one 
should wish a real treat he should visit the tide 
pools of the Maine coast at ebb tide. 

Almost the first things one sees are the sea 
urchins. They are small animals with round, 
brittle shells, and with green and black spines 
entirely covering their exposed sides. These 
spines stick out straight, but if you take a sea 
urchin out of the water, the spines immediately 
lie down flat. These curious creatures feed 
through a small hole on the under side of the 
body. 

The starfish are also common to these pools. 
There are three kinds of these; the common or 
rough starfish, the smooth starfish, and the 
brittle stars. The first of these you can usually 
see crawling around the bottom of the pool or 
curled up in a corner. They are of all colors 
in the rainbow. They have five rays which are 
rough to the touch. If you turn one over on 
his back, it is amusing to watch him turn 
himself over again. The smooth starfish is 
usually a deep lake in color, and is like the 
first mentioned except that he is smooth in- 
stead of rough and is smaller. The brittle star 
is entirely different except in the number of 





His rays are very long and slender. He 
is of a very dark color. At the junction where 
the rays meet is a circular body. These 
strange animals are found hiding in kelp or 
under rocks. 

Among the less common animals is the sea 
anemone. This sea creature when closed 
presents a rich, velvety brown half sphere. 
When open, it looks like a thistle blossom as it 
must appear to a color-blind person, only 
considerably larger. 

There is also a kind of green sponge found 
in these tide pools. It is light green and feels 
like velvet to the touch. 

One of the most interesting animals is the 
limpet. This mollusk is conical shaped and of 
many colors. He moves about to get food, but 
invariably returns to the place where he started 
from. If another limpet is in that place, he 
pushes him off. 

Among the plants is the pink coralina. This 
covers stones and makes the bottom of the 
pool pretty. 

Last, but not least, are the countless num- 
bers of mollusks or snails, varying in shape and 
color. These may be seen in any of the pools 
at any time. 

One is always sure of having a pleasant time 
watching these animals and plants at any ebb 
tide he is at leisure. 
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“Tt was Lone Eagle! I could have screamed 
for joy but I kept still as he cut the thongs 
that held me. Something warm dropped from 
‘his knife onto my cold hands, I knew what 
it wes. 

‘“**Come,’ he whispered. I rose stiffly and 
followed him. Outside, the Indian guard lay 
very still, he might have been sleeping, and 
then again mebby he mightn’t, my children. 
Rob never found out, 

“On hands and knees we crept through the 
village, sometimes on our stomachs as we 
squirmed past the thickest section of wigwams. 
At last we reached the outskirts of the village 
and passed another sentry. He, too, looked 
very much asleep. 

“Lone Eagle arose as he passed by him and 
whispered to me, ‘Is it well with my brother?’ 

“T replied, ‘It is well, Lone Eagle.’ 

“Togs of Blackfeet!’ cried Lone Eagle as 
he shook his fist at the distant camp. ‘Three 
of you have already tasted Ojibway ven- 
geance and more will follow!’ He picked up 
a stick as he spoke, spat upon it and snapped it. 
‘My brother, here is your rifle and bag. I took 
them from the guard at the door. Come, be- 
fore the sun awakes we must be far away.’ 

“We followed the stream, knowing that it 
would be safer under cover than out in the 
open. We had traveled some distance when 
a faint cry came to our ears on the still night 


air. 

“Lone Eagle stopped. His nostrils spread 
wide and his proud head flung back. He 
muttered in Indian and then said, ‘Great 
Heart, the live dogs have found the dead!’ 

“When I heard this my heart sank; were we 
not even then as dead men? 

“<The Blackfeet are wise,’ said Lone Eagle. 
‘But the Ojibway can easily outwit them. 
When I returned from my tribe and learned 
that you were gone, my heart was sad. The 
Blackfeet were at war and Great Heart was 
unwise. I followed you to their camp but 
before I came for you I made four separate 
trails. Four times I entered their camp, four 
times I left it and the dogs knew it not, for 
their eyes were heavy with sleep. Lone Eagle 
is wise. They will be undecided and will 
divide and follow all. Is it not better to fight 
ten, than twenty, and twenty, than fifty? 
Until the sun awakes we are safe. Let Great 
Heart clothe his feet with wings. We go to 
a place where the Blackfeet Dogs will sorrow 
that they left their lodges to hunt us.’ 

“We went swiftly along the stream, Lone 
Eagle as silent as the panther and I blundering 
along. For nearly three miles we traveled 
thus, saying nothing, then Lone Eagle stopped 
and said, ‘My brother, here it is shallow; we 
shall cross.’ We did and followed the other 
side for probably another mile. Here we 
crossed again. ‘Wait, the ears of Lone Eagle 
are very sharp; let him listen.’ I could hear 
nothing, but he commanded me to silence and 
darted into the brush. In a few minutes he 
returned, stating that he had blinded the trail. 
We entered the water again, but did not cross. 
Instead we traveled up-stream in the rushing 
torrent. I was well-nigh spent, my children, 
and more than once Lone Eagle carried me, 
a husky young fellow of eighteen, over rocky 
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rapids. Presently he dragged me to the bank 
and I was thankful to stand once more on dry 
soil. I flung myself down, worn out. 

“*Fat, Great Heart!’ said Lone Eagle. 
‘The Eagle cannot fly nor can the panther leap 
without food.’ He thrust some strips of dried 
buffalo meat into my hand. How I devoured 
it! I felt strong at once. 

«Sleep, Great Heart,’ said Lone Eagle. 
‘Your brother of the lynx eyes will watch.’ 

“Too tired to argue I slept in the position 
into which I had first fallen. 

““Up, my brother! The dogs have found 
our trail!’ 

“‘T needed no second call and was soon wide 
awake. I must have slept long, for the sun 
was high in the heavens. Ah! It was a mag- 
nificent sight, but gloomy as the dwelling place 
of the bad Spirits. The tall mountains rose 
high above us, up into the clear sky. But we 
could not see their tops because of the narrow- 
ness of the canyon that their walls formed. 
A narrow ledge of jutting rocks gave us foot 
space as we climbed up to a higher level, where 
a wide ledge protected by a large rock forma- 
tion shielded us from the approaching Blackfeet. 

“What does my brother say? Is it not 





the resting place for such eagles as Lone Eagle 

and White Hunter? When the dogs of squaws | 
come they will ask Manitou to give them wings | 
but he will laugh at them,’ he added bitterly. | 

“Stand up slowly, my brother, and you will 
see the dogs.’ 

““*Lone Eagle, I see them not.’ 

‘Let my brother draw a line between that 
tall cottonwood and the rock that protrudes 
over the stream. Are my brother’s eyes still 
clouded?’ ~ 

“T looked and for a long time could see 
nothing. Then all at once I noticed a bright 
spot of vermilion, the war paint on the fore- 
head of an Indian brave. I saw it so plainly 
now that I couldn’t understand how I missed it. 

“Toes my brother see? There are three 
of them. They are scouts.’ 

“T saw but one and he was too far away to 
shoot at, so I kept under cover. I confess I was 
rather awed at my red brother’s powers of 
observation. 

“““Here they come,’ whispered Lone Fagle. 
‘Let Make-Thunder speak to them.’ True the 
red spot had disappeared. I watched but 
could see nothing move. 

“““Ts Make-Thunder ready?’ 

“ce Yes! ’ 

“Then watch!’ he said, and sprang up onto 
the rock overlooking the whole valley. 

“He shook his feathered head proudly and 
shouted defiantly the Ojibway war-whoop. 
‘Blackfeet Dogs! Squaws! Old Women! 
Lone Eagle spits upon you and defies you! 
Your scalps shall yet adorn the Ojibway lodge. 
Dogs that sulk behind rocks!’ He sprang 
down again as a hail of balls and arrows flat- 
tened themselves against the rock where he 


stood. I was on the lookout and my gun 
spoke. 
““Ugh! Great Heart shoots well,’ was his 


only comment. 
“He ran backwards and forwards upon the 
ledge, nosing around like a hound, and as I 
(Concluded on page 61) 











SKATING! 


“Listen! Fellows. It’s dandy skatin 


the river; just miles of ice as smoo 


Beats the little pond we got to a fadeout. 

“Sure it’s four miles away but if you got a 
bicycle, that’ s nothing. Hop on and you’re there 
s Gee, a bike is a real help to a fellow, 
summer ‘or winter. If you don’t have one, you 


in aj 


t miss out on a lot of things. 


“Mine is better than ever now. The other day 
T had the dealer downtown lace in the new New 
parture Coaster Brake—you know the kind 
I mean—the one that has the Multiple discs like 
the automobiles use. I’ll say it’s a dandy. Works 
as smooth as velvet and you can count on it 
every time. The dealer told me that it’s the 
best thing that has happened to the bicycle 
in years. He has it on all his new wheels. 
“Want to know more about it? All 
you have to do is to send for the book 
that tells you all about it. They 
send it for mp sy © and there’s a Jot of 
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good stuff in it for bicycle riders.” 
BRISTOL, CONN. 
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How to organize 
a drum 


corps 


Make your scouts a big 
factor at Conventions, 
Parades, etc. with 
your drum corps! 
Write for FREE 32- 
page book that tells 
you how easy it is. 
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Ludwig & Ludwig 
1611 N. Lincoln St. Chicago, ML 





TO BUILD A 


IT'S F UN MODEL SHIP! 


Get in on this, Boys! Build a model ship that will 
make the gang turn green withenvy! You can do 
it, easy, and best of all, you have 7 as good a 
chance as ogzone else to win one o f the big prizes 
ser gb nie By. ar Mechanics M azine for the 
el of the “Flying Cloud” made from 
sak published in the magazine. 
Here is your chance to - a real ship model, just like 
you've always wanted, and = opportunity to win a 
besides or full details, address 
Popular Mechanics De coten. 200 E. Ontario 
Street, Chicago, Ill. 














Your canoe will make 
a speedy sailer 





“Port you 5 helm, sailor, we’re going about,” sings 
Skipper Bud. Thereupon, Chief Bo’sn’s Mate 
Jimmy heaves hard on the rudder line. _.The boom 
swings over, and the “Old Town” canoe 
gracefully takes up her course in a new direction. 

Great sport canoe sailing. With this especially 
designed equipment, you can handle your canoe 
like a small-sized racing yacht. You can ride close 
Mn | tack or go about. Quickly attached 


"le “ilustrated opens Gem prices and com- 
age information. It shows our complete 


ine of oo posts, among ag 
anoes, uzz, roplanes, or 
free cop aay. ol Town Canoe Co., 892 
Middle Street, bid T 


‘Old Town ‘Canoes 
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Scouts Advance Fast 


with the help of this 
one -—~ up-to-date 

entific educa- 
oad ro 


«-Picturol 
Library 
FREE 





PICTUROL views of e oo age uired for 
instru _paneertect, second class, class 
Scouts. 1 views captioned and approved by the 


National Council of the Boy Seouts ot 
Every troop. needs this instructive and interesting 
Ibi 


rary. 
The 8S. V. E. PICTUROL Projector operates 0! 
any current, a ae bat greet ; henee its 
unrestricted. 


patented “d doubl gutent ‘aha on vp ign: onl 
louble a 

pa ted Heat Ray Filter: Apectueely fhe (only 
ey boy over twelve can operate it with ease. 


Write for Special Offer 
wane te | Scout PICTUROL ng’ | Laas 
the 8. “ 


ha egg —_ bi ag f you al- 
oF have > Jag 
Library without delay. 


PICTUROL 
10 OTUROLS, 250 views 

working — manual. 
Mail coupon 


Complete $20.00. 
SOCIETY FOR VISUAL EDUCATION, Inc. 
Mapdictsrors, Producers and Distributors of Visual Aids 
7 ‘Tata 9 te __ Devt: 8 2 _ ane Illinois 
3 for¥! Visual sal Educatio 

Dept. 327 So. La Salle Sc, Chicago, Illinois 
Gentlemen: 

en © e full details of Pa 4, Special Offer 

on 8. V. E. S PICTUROL Projector with Boy Scout 
PICTUROL Library. 
























SCOUTS— 


Do You Know? 


1. WHO MAKES THE MERIT BADGES? 
2. WHO MAKES THE RANK BADGES? 


3. WHO HAS MADE THEM FOR PRACTICALLY 
17 YEARS? 













































Who? 


LION BROTHERS CO., INC. 


BALTIMORE, MD. 


os 


WITH THE HOPE THAT 
THE SCOUT ORGANIZATION 
MAY HAVE MANY HAPPY BIRTHDAYS 
SUCH AS THIS THEIR 17TH. 
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The Boys’ 
Business 


In the Western Union Messenger Service boys 
have interesting, out-door work. They gain con- 
fidence, initiative and self-reliance. They come 
to know different lines of business and what oy 
would best like to do. 


The wide-awake boy soon attracts attention. He 
gets an offer of a better job. We're glad to see our 
boys move ahead. Recommend them every time! 
IT’S GREAT WORK FOR A WIDE-AWAKE BOY! 


A Western Union Messenger has the advantages 
of good pay, free lessons in telegraphy, vacations 
with pay, bicycles at cost, out-door work and 
other features. 


3 WESTERN UNIONE£g 
44 MESSENGER SERVICE 














Just ask the nearest 

Western Union man- 

ager. He will tell you 
more about it. 










MULLER — Bachfeldt — McGurgan — 

Palmer — Wang — Adjei — Swamy — 
Glowa. This cosmopolitan collection of names 
represents eight different governments on five 
continents, all connected with my corner of the 
earth through the medium of the World 
Brotherhood of Boys. 

Five years ago I was confined to the hospital 
for eight months. As I lay there, I learned to 
appreciate the joy of receiving letters. The 
fact was made quite clear, however, that 
unless I did some writing I could not hope to 
be written to. 

My close companion during these months 
at the hospital was Boys’ Lire and the World 
Brotherhood of Boys was one of its depart- 
ments which soon interested me. This depart- 
ment, to me, was an 
opportunity to receive 
some interesting letters. 
In time I realized ] »w 
much more there was to 
it than just the corre- 
spondence. Real friend- 
ships were made through 
this contact, and al- 
though we have never 
seen one another, we are 
as brothers. 

One cannot realize 
what a big effect the 
Brotherhood is having 
on international rela- 
tionship until one has 
been an active member. 
The bonds of friendship 
cemented through this 
organization are not 
going to be easily broken 
down by petty race 
prejudice. 

Long live the World 
Brotherhood of Boys! 
May the left hand of 
Scout fellowship be for- 
ever joined across the 
seas—RAYMOND E. 
Hortvent, Assistant Scout Executive. 


THE benefits to be derived from becoming a 

member of the World Brotherhood of Boys 
cannot be overestimated. When I first started 
as yer with Scouts during the World 
War, I did not realize that the friendships 
would be enduring. Boys I corresponded 
with, but never expected to see, I have met 
during my travels in twenty States and seven 
foreign countries since leaving high school. 
Thus my travels have been twice as interesting 
as otherwise. 

Some of the boys I corresponded with as a 
Scout were later my best friends while in 
college. Two Scouts from the Canal Zone came 
to the United States, one to live within ten 
miles of my home. The other entered the 
U. S. Naval Academy and is now a lieutenant. 
I have received letters from him from all parts 
of the world. The submarine he is on took 
part in the search for the lost aviators in the 
California-Hawaii flights of last fall. This past 
summer I received an invitation to the marriage 
of one of my old correspondents in Rotterdam, 
Holland. 

At one time I corresponded with nearly fifty 
Scouts all over the world. I have many inter- 
esting mementos of this correspondence in the 
way of valuable stamps and curios, about 800 
postcard views, and 175 different Scout and 
advertising pins and buttons from many 
different countries. I have a boomerang and a 
pennant. from Australia, a greenstone watch 
charm made by the Maoris of New Zealand, a 
sea horse from the Bahamas, a guapa (earthen 
pottery) over 300 years old that the Panama 
Indians buried with their dead; , helmets, 
medals, and other relics of the World War; a 
billiken made of walrus tusks from Alaska, sea 
shells from the Canal Zone and British Hon- 
duras, pennants from Hawaii and Costa Rica, 
a handbag from Cyprus, and many American 
Indian relics. For several years I received lilies 





Harold E. Jansen, of Ithaca, N. Y., 
an old member 


BOYS’ LIFE 


The World Brotherhood of Boys 


Conducted This Month by Some Old Members 


from a scout in Bermuda at Easter time. Some 
of the most interesting letters I have in my col- 
lection are those marked ‘Opened by Censor,” 
and written by American, British, French, 
Australian, New Zealand, South African, and 
German boys while on active service during the 
world conflict. Scouts who have seen the 
Passion Play at Oberammergau have sent me 
booklets and views from there. A Scout is 
passing up one of the most educational and 
entertaining features of the Scout Movement 
if he does not belong to the World Brotherhood 
of Boys.—Haroip E. JANSEN. 


GREATLY appreciate the honor of having 

an opportunity to tell the rest of the fellows 
who read Boys’ Lire howI came to get inter- 
ested in the World 
Brotherhood, and what 
it has meant to me. 

I first noticed the 
World Brotherhood de- 
partment before I sub- 
scribed for the magazine 
and then after I had 
my copies at home I 
read all that was said 
about foreign boys 
wanting to write to 
American boys. I had 
been writing to boys 
abroad for a short time 
in a contest conducted 
by another magazine, 
and I knew what fun 
and interest it held. 
My first letter was very 
welcome, it seemed, for 
the foreign friend sent 
back a splendid letter 
and a photo. Since then 
I have written to seven 
or eight other countries. 

I have learned a great 
deal more about his- 
tory and _ geography 
than was taught when I 
went to grammar and high school, and the very 
fact that you are writing a letter to a boy who 
describes the country as he sees it will make you 
pay more attention to the details that would be 
omitted in a textbook. Then there is the social 
side of the correspondence. It is certainly a 
comforting thought to know that you are 
known in far-away lands, and that there are 
boys who are looking forward to the arrival of 
your letters with as much interest as you are 
awaiting theirs. 

I also write to three or four scoutmasters and 
assistant scoutmasters, and it is very interest- 
ing and instructive to read their views of 
Scouting as it is practised in their troops across 
the seas. And I find that there are many 
mistaken ideas among Americans in regard to 
the customs and habits of foreign peoples. 
For instance, I used to think that the Dutch 
people wore wooden shoes, and that the 
people who lived in Africa were head-hunting 
savages that had never seen a white man. 
My foreign correspondents have informed 
me better, and they are quite indignant when 
I tell them of my old ideas of life in their 
country 

While writing to these Scouts abroad, I have 
taken up a new hobby, and would like to men- 
tion it here to get the other Brotherhood boys 
interested in it, too. I have been exchanging 
Scout badges and buttons with the various 
nations abroad. This will result in an unusual 
collection of Scouting articles, and the sight of 
a foreign badge brings to mind the history 
of Scouting in that country. 

I am soon to use the World Brotherhood 
idea among the Scouts of Greenville, for there 
are many boys who do not read your column. 
I know they are missing a lot, and I am going 
to tell them about my letters and get them 
interested in foreign Scouting and _inter- 
national correspondence. 

Yours for the Brotherhood of Scouting.— 
EAGLE Scout NEWTON STALL. 





MS you dative so becemne 0 masmsboes of she Westd Brothorheod 
of Boys, please follow carefully these directions. 

Write the very best letter hang ti tals ar on toons, 
not in pencil, to an unknown boy. 

Put it in an envelope, but do not seal it. 

Write your return address small in the upper left-hand 
corner, or on the back of the envelope. Leave the body of the 
envelope clean so that we may put on the boy’s address. Put 
on enough postage to take it to the place you wish it to go— 
unless you are in a foreign country cannot obtain United 
States postage stamps. 

Write on a separate 








When answering advertisements please mention BOYS’ LIFE 


.—Your Name, Address, 
Age (at nearest rear wes Whats you are a Boy Scout, 





Rules of the World Brotherhood of Boys 


Any foreign language you can write, Any hobby or subject 
in which you are especially interested, Instructions about 
the kind and number of corr ts you want and where 
you wish your letter to 

You need send the information with your first letter only. 
Send merely your name and the words “old member” with 
later letters. Enclose the letter and slip in another envelope 
and mail it to 


BOYS’ LIFE, 200 Fifth Avenue, New York wy. 
We forward your mg toa Be 20g 0 eee 

answers it he 

thereafter to him, not ‘through this office. 
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FOR ALL BOYS 
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| My Record Airplane 


(Concluded from page 28) 
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front-nose hook, hangars, cans, and pro- 
pelle shafts out of piano wire. The next I 
made the tail plane, and cut up pieces of 
bamboo for the braces. Then I assembled 
the frame. The wing I built next and made 
the eams, ribs, and wing tips out of balsa 
wood and then put it together. The elevator 
I made the same way as the wing. -I carved 
the propellers last, which was sure a job. 
After I finished the model trie it out be- 
fore going to Memphis, and was satisfied 
with the results I got in flying it. 

When I got to Memphis all I thought of 
was flying my model at the tournament and 
winning. When the contest started and my 
turn came to fly my model airplane, I had 
the rubber motors wound up and then 
launched my model for the official flight. 


After I launched my model it climbed very | 
steep for about two hundred feet, and then 
gradually making big circles. I ran after | 
my model for a couple of minutes, but it was 
in the air very high and still climbing. I | 
was then afraid the model would never come | 
down, or I might lose sight of it. I ran) 
about a mile from the starting point and | 
found the model had landed in a back yard. 
When I got back to the. official starting 
point, I was very surprised to be told that 
my model made an official flight of 5 minutes 
and 37 seconds, and also that it had broken 
the world’s junior hand-launched outdoor 
duration record. Gee, I was happy. 

This model is not very hard to build, and 
I believe if I can construct a model and fly 
it, socan you. Try it. 





How I Made My Bookerack | 


(Concluded from page 48) | 
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with a little block plane and that looks all right 
if the rack is finished well. Decide for yourself 
about decorating and also finishing; I mean by 
this, painting, varnishing or enameling. It can 
be quick-drying enamel to match some room 
or fine stain, well-rubbed. 

When the ends are rounded at the top or 
decorated some way spread glue in the mortises 
and set them in. Then leave for twenty-four 
hours, so the glue will set. You don’t need to 
clamp the rack or put any weight on it while 


the glue dries but make sure the ends are up- | 
right by testing with your try square, handle 
on the base and blade against inside of end. 
Well, we’ve gone over this rather hurriedly | 
but if you read it carefully and work slowly | 
you'll be sure to have another piece of furniture | 
to be proud of. This one you can take up- 
stairs to show the folks and perhaps, as I did, 
give it to your brother or father as a present 
sometime. Have you a dog? Wait till next | 
month; the best stunt of all is coming. 








EKak’s Ego 


(Concluded from page 10) | 
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“He has not been here,’ said Ekak. 

“‘T ask you,” returned the constable evenly, 
“not to interfere with the law. You can be 
severely dealt with for concealing a criminal. 
I have a warrant here permitting me to search 
every igloo.” 

The two men walked out without a word. 
Orrin sat down again. 

Of course, he couldn’t expect to bluff them 
into giving up the criminal. Why, he was only 
playing a hunch when he said that that man 
was here! The idea persisted; the man must 
be here. 

The chief might openly defy him; for he 
seemed head-strong and—well, bull-headed, 
too. But would he dare? The consequences 
would be grave. No; the chief would not 
defy him, but he could throw every osbtacle in 
his path. Well, let him try it. 

Then above the rising of the wind’s voice, 
he heard the beat of a drum—the medicine 
man’s. Dum-dum-dum-dum So they 
would be defiant, eh? Evidently this drum 
was the calling of the Assembly. Well, he 
would see how it came out. 

. dum-dum-dum-dum . . 

It continued intermittently for fully half 
an hour. Evidently the medicine man was 
meeting with difficulty in assembling the con- 
clave. But again, perhaps he was telling 
them in some code just what to do. African 
negroes—according to books—used this same 
method with tomtoms to carry messages. 

He felt reasonably safe behind the thick ice 
walls, and with only one small entrance to pro- 
tect—and a gun and revolver to doit with. He 
shuddered. Killing people was not to his liking; 
he was not fond of the idea of shedding human 
blood. He hoped it wouldn’t come to that. 

It didn’t. Kolah appeared in the entrance 
with a slight smile, a gloating one. 

. dum-dum-dum. The sound died away. 
Evidently something had been planned. €e 
looked warily at Kolah. 

Kolah noticed this. ‘Come,’’ he said; “no 
hurt.” ; 

Something about the way he said it told that 
whatever they had planned, there would be no 
attack. He stepped to the entrance, and 
crawled out behind Kolah—withal a bit cau- 
tious. 

“Tkak say you hunt for bad man,” vouch- 
safed Kolah as they arrived out in the open.. 

Why had the chief changed his mind? What 
was going to happen? The blizzard was now 
gone; in its stead there blew an icy breeze. 
It was still terribly cold. His dogs lay sleeping 
in a drift; they had been fed by Kolah. 
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* Orrin—his right leg had faced Orrin’s left. Then, 


Kolah led him towards a largermound of snow 
than the rest. Into this one they crawled. A 
council house, thought Orrin. For it was much 
larger than any of the rest. Through the 
murky haze of the four lamps, he could just 
barely discern the shapes of an assemblage of 
men. It was hot and stuffy inside. 

Standing almost in the center of the floor 
stood the great chief. He turned to Orrin and 
Kolah with, ‘All men of the tribe are here. 

Will the policeman pick the man from?” 
Kolah translated. 

Orrin saw a supercilious smile steal over the 
chieftain’s face. He stared at the bundles of 
fur, some short, medium-sized and tall. There 
were almost twenty-five short men and fifteen 
medium-sized. ‘The man walks with a limp. 
I must see them walking outside.” 

The chief agreed too readily. 

Orrin and Kolah crawled out first, followed 
immediately afterwards by the other members 
of the tribe. 

Of the entire band every one limped! So | 
this was the trick. Well, anyway, it solved | 
one problem: he knew that Ekak, sure of | 
himself, would even have the fugitive out 
parading around. Verily, a quite clever trick 
—worthy of a white man! 

There must be some way to solve the prob- 
lem, but how? For one thing, he could go 
among the short men and give each one a kick 
in the crippled leg, and then see if they winced. 

The constable pondered; the men were 
laughing openly at his perplexities. Yes, yes, 
their chief was a great man. Their chief, 
blatant man, thought so too. See him smile. 
Triumph personified. 

Orrin tried the trick of kicking each man, 
but only on two of the men. Had he kept it 
up he would have had a free-for-all fight, with 
the “all” against him. 

Then the solution stared at him: every man 
out there was limping on his right leg—one 
limped on his left! Orrin sauntered over to him, 
and with a violent gesture threw him onto his 
left leg. The man lay moaning in the snow. 

And that was all. Orrin fingered his rifle 
lightly while he arrested the man. No inter- 
ference; just dumb wonder. : 

The chief was baffled and chagrined. In 
some ways, however, he did use his head; for 
instance, he allowed the constable to depart 
unmolested with his prisoner. 

Merely abit cock-sure; that wasall. Ekak had 
simply touched the leg opposite that touched by 





planning the trick, Ekak had not even noticed 
the difference in the leg of the fugitive. 
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You can work or play with a 
light heart when you slip into 
a pair of Excelsior Official 








FREE 
Booklet 


Ask for 
yours at the 
store, or 
write us. 











Scout Shoes—your feet are 
happy in the shoes that were 
especially made for them. 


The service shoe for the rough stuff and 
the oxford or dress shoe for Sundays, or 
when one of the gang “‘throws a party.” 


You know Excelsiors must be right— 
they were selected by the big chiefs at 
headquarters. Mother and Dad ‘know 
they are worth the money and you ought 
to have them. If your store doesn’t 
sell them, ask us who does. 

THE EXCELSIOR SHOE COMPANY 


Authorized Manufacturer of Official Boy Scout and Seascout Shoes 
Department C, Portsmouth, Ohio, U. S. A. 









Offictal Scout 
Dress Shoe. 





Offictal Scout Oxford. 
































Gain 
’ Through This 
Difference 


ERE are many instruments at many 
prices. The difference lies not in size, 

shape or style but in what the instrument will 
do » bora King Band Instruments cost no more 
than others, but they help you learn quickerand 
play better. You gain ugh their difference. 

Professionals will tell you this is true. Even such 
a great musician as Edwin Franco Goldman says 
that King Instruments greatly improved the tone 
and intonation of his internationally famous band. 

King Band Instruments are unqualifiedly guar- 
anteed in writing to be perfect in design, mate- 
rials, mechanism and workmanship. Back of this 
guarantee stands a great factory and a 36-year 
reputation for square dealing. 

If you’ve ever wanted to play a band instrument do not 
[ew the day of beginning! Seartaow! The makers of King 

Instruments make it easy for you to own one. 

* You con try aay new King instrument foe ton deve FREE. 
quset tan. "de why! Eeadieap yous when you can own a 
ge or once ‘oday. Wewill tell about the partic- 
ular ie Semen’ sass goats and ae gon details of our 
famous trial plan. 
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Don’t put this off! It takes only two min- 











utes’ time and a two-cent stamp to start your- 
self on the way to musical succe:s. 
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THE H. N. WHITE CO., 5220-96 Superior Ave., Cleveland, O. 

Please send me free of yourillustrated magazine ‘The 

White Way’’ and your Handy Reference Catalog. (Check, 
, the instrument preferred.) 
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A GAME of SKILL 
CROWDED WITH EXCITING 
SITUATIONS &% ACTIONS 


A GREAT GAME FOR YOU TH 


¢ ? 
F5' Complete ¢ rame 





PSYCHIC BASE BALL CORP.s! 


389 FIFTH AVENUE, NEW YORK, N Y 


Enclosed find 75< tor Complete Game Rules - Score Cards 


Name = 





Address —__ 
aa teual coove or mail coupek divest 
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U. S. Swiss Agents, 


PLAYS For Amateurs 


We can supply any play in print. 
Send for free ca’ 
Manuscripts purchased for cash. 


THE PENN PUBLISHING CO. 
919 Filbert Street, Philadelphia, Pa. 


BNC eee ix ord delivery as Cy ery eee: 
3 Broadway. New York City, Dept. W30 




















For Boy Scouts, Cam 
For the Home or 
Dialogs, Speakers, 
Minstrel Opening Choruses 
Blackface Play s.Recitations, Drills 
paaie-ap. 
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Have You a Camera? 


Write for free catalog of our big magazine, showing how 
tomake better pictures and earn money. 
AM) HOT 


PHY 
112 Camera Houre Boston 17, Mass. 








Enriching 
the language 


ITAMINE. Dermutation. Hali- 

tosis. Jimmy-pipe. Neutrodyne. 
Orthophonic. These and hundreds of 
others . . . words that have won a place 
in contemporary language through the 
medium of the advertising columns. 

How can anyone keep up with the times 
if he doesn’t read the advertisements? 

Ir is often said that the advertise- 
ments offer a liberal education. The new 
electrical appliances that take the 
drudgery out of housework first saw 
the light of day in the advertising 
columns. A vegetable substitute for silk 
is discovered and you hear about it first 
through an advertisement. 

Wuat are the new models in motor- 
cars? . The advertisements tell you, 
before you go to the auto show. What’s 
the best show in town? What’s the 
newest in hats and shoes and golf-togs? 
Consult the advertisements. That’s the 
way to keep up with the times. That’s the 
way to make the family budget go farther. 

Reap the advertisements in this maga- 
zine regularly. The big ones and the 
little ones. Search them through for values 
you might otherwise never know about. 


By becoming a regular r-ader of the adver‘ising 
columns, you become a well-informcd person 














Test Tubes 


[It ALL began with the appearance of that 

sign on Slim’s garage. That is, actual war- 
fare began with that appearance. The severing 
of diplomatic relations dated back to George 
Dalton’s birthday. 

You see, it was this way. This particular 
George Dalton and a certain Art McGary had 
always been good friends, more or less. Swim- 
ming, hiking, and playing usually found them 
together when they were both doing the same 
thing at the same time. Of course, it must be 
said, they had a few minor differences, but none 
of them approached actual hostilities. But 
George had a birthday, as some boys sometimes 
have a way of doing, and, what was not unusual, 
a birthday present came with it. What was 
unusual was that this inoffensive little gift 
should cause a break in the friendship of 
George and Art. 

But there was a mystery, deep and dark, 
and mysteries are dangerous. You see, this 
particular birthday present was enclosed from 
the prying, wondering eyes of all onlookers in 
a good, strong, substantial wooden box. Art 
had seen the box all right, had seen George and 
his little brother, Willy, carry it out to their 
stable and presumably up to the second floor of 
that ancient but venerable structure. But 
there his knowledge ended. Every day George 
and Willy were busily engaged inside their for- 
tress. Unusual procedure, this. Something 
to prompt investigation. But Art always stood 
outside, shut out by barricaded doors and 
shaded windows. 

And then Slim’s sign appeared. Now, Slim, 
or Elmer, as he was occasionally called, was the 
boy wonder of Elm Street, an intellectual 
giant, widely renowned within a radius of 
several entire blocks for his varied commercial 
enterprises. But this attempt at establishing 
his financial independence was different— 
different enough to give Art an idea. For 
neatly lettered in chalk on the garage door was: 


“ELMER WINSLOW’S CHEMICAL 
LABORATORY 


Tests Made for the Public 


Soap, Fireworks, Ink, and Explosives 
Manufactured 
Astounding Phenomena Revealed for a Small 
Sum.” 


It seemed that Slim had in some unknown 
manner procured sufficient equipment for such 
a step and was now blossoming forth before the 
applauding eyes of the entire civilized world 
as a full-fledged chemist. Ah, yes, quite an 
important person was he. 

But so was Art important, for he had an 
idea, and ideas sometimes make a person fa- 
mous you know. In accordance with this bril- 
liant idea Art soon appeared at the door of the 
new “lab” and addressed himself to the owner, 
who was sitting midst test tubes and bottles 
with sleeves rolled up, perusing a volume on the 
lof ty science of chemistry. 

Ah, yes, something for you this morning?” 
he asked, carefully marking the place and lay- 
ing aside the book. 

“Snap out of it,” replied Art. 
see a fellow’ s in trouble and——.” 

“Oh, yes,” cut in Slim, “if I can be of any 
assistance to a suffering fellow being, I am sure 
I will do what I can to the best of my ability.” 

“Oh, gwan!” retorted Art. “But, les see. 
You say you manufacture explosives. Well, 
I gotta have some.’ 

“Certainly, certainly, calcium carbide, ni- 
trogen iodide, gunpowder, nitro-glycerin?” 

“Good-night, how do you expect me to 
know?” was the puzzled reply. “What I want 
is something that’ll make a lot of- noise and 
smoke, but won’t really do much damage.” 

“Of course, and how soon would you care to 
have such a compound?” 

“Right away. As sudden as possible.” 

“We aim to please,” replied the young busi- 
ness man and immediately began to > ae this 
policy to his first customer. 


“Can’t you 


IX A few minutes he gave Art a small bottle 

of some sort of concoction “guaranteed 
upon the touch of a match to sound like dyna- 
mite and not disturb a fly.” Art took it and 
started to hurry away, but ’twas not long before 
the renowned chemist and shrewd business 
man stopped him with “Say, that isn’t paid 
for.” 

His first customer, utterly unprepared for 
this, and possessing not even the first payment 
of “a penny down, a penny a week,” merely 
halted and stared. But, at last, he tried to take 
the easiest way out of such a difficulty with “I 
guess you'll have to charge it.” 
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“Not unless I know what you’re going to do 
with it,” returns Shylock. 

Art, reluctant to disclose this secret but still 
more reluctant to return the bottle, finally 
agreed to leave his pocketknife with Slim, this 
article to be returned to him if within ten 
minutes he would disclose to its manufacturer 
the use to which the explosive had been put. 

Much pleased with his diplomacy he darted 
up the alley, snatching up an empty tin can as 
he ran. His destination proved to be the 
Dalton stable. 

He boldly advanced to this the stronghold 
of the enemy and planted his bottled “dyna- 
mite” at its base. He had planned to light 
this and then demand the surrender of the 
occupants and his own admittance into that 
mysterious upper story, threatening to set off 
all he had in the tin can if he was refused. 
George and Willy would, of course, be ignorant 
of the fact that the tin can contained nothing 
more or less than a chunk of good old at- 
mosphere. All went well—for a time. The 
explosive went off in grand style, entirely ful- 
filling its manufacturer’s guarantee. 

But then the offense weakens and the defense 
is heard from. Our gallant attacker found 
that his equally audacious opponents had not 
been entirely caught by surprise, for before he 
could utter a syllable of his demand for sur- 
render there descended upon him the first shot 
of the enemy—a thick, gelatinous black sub- 
stance not unlike glue. 

Art, having no more ammunition except an 
empty tin can and his foes being above him 
anyway, made a hasty movement toward the 
rear, and, partly because he feared the expira- 
tion of the stipulated ten minutes and the 
attendent loss of his knife, and partly to avoid 
being seen by any one, most of all the enemy, 
while their improvised bomb still clung to him, 
he continued his course to “Elmer Winslow’s 
Chemical Laboratory.” 

\ sorry figure did the would-be conqueror 
present as he entered this sanctuary—the black 
stuff in his hair, face, and spotting his clothes. 
Slim first looked at his watch, then returned 
the knife, and last sat down to regard the 
spectacle before him. 

“Well, what did you use the explosive for? 
And,” he added, “the explosive didn’t cause 
those black spots either. An explanation of 
those might be interesting.” 

Whereupon Art told him of George’s secret, 
how he knew it was in the stable, and how he 
was trying to find out what it was. “And this 
black stuff,” he concluded, “I don’t know 
anything about it except that it came out of 
that stable.” 

‘An analysis of it will cost you two cents,” 
returned the alert business man. 

“An what?” 

‘An analysis, telling you what it is.” 

“Well, if you can add the two cents to my 
charge account I guess I’ll take one.” 

“What security can you offer?” 

“Security? Good night, I guess nothing, 
except—” he concluded brightly, “we might 
make some money out of what’ $ in George’s 
stable if we find out what it is.” 

“We might at that,” agreed Slim. “That 
black substance is printer’s ink. That makes 
your bill twelve cents.” 

“Printer’s ink? Wonder what they’re doing 
with that.” 

‘Well, folks usually print with.printer’s ink. 
Could there have been a printing press in the 
box you saw them carry to the stable?” 

“T don’t know much about ’em, but I 
guess it could have been one—a small one.’ 

“Since we aren’t sure, I suppose the next 
step will be to——.” 

“Say, just a minute, I guess the next step 
will be to get this stuff off of me.” 

“Oh, to be sure,” quoth the wizard. “Step 
right this way.” 

Then followed some few minutes during 
which Slim applied all his chemical knowledge 
to the problem at hand—removing a substance 
with great afinity for another substance from 
the other substance. This finally accom- 
plished to at least a satisfactory degree, there 
followed several more minutes of introducing 
the curious outsider to some of the deep secrets 
of the noble art of chemistry. By that time 
quite a bit of time had elapsed since Art’s 
disastrous martial adventure. 

During this time the enemy had not been idle, 
for there came Willy running with something re- 
sembling handbills under his arm. When within 
a few feet of the garage he began yelling “ Extra! 
Extra!” And when he arrived at the garage . 
door he boldly stuck his head in with a regular 
journalistic “Want a paper, mister?” 
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“Yea, wait a minute,” returned Art eagerly. 
“Buy one, Slim. I haven’t got any money. 
How much is it?” This last rather anticipa- 
tory remark was addressed to the expectant 
newsboy. 

“One cent,”’ was the prompt reply. “Only 
one penny for the most magnificent, stupenjus 
public-cation ever offered to the public.” 

Ah! ha! the mystery deepens. Such a burst 
of eloquence from such a young tongue does 
not follow the natural order of things. It 
shows unmistakable signs of the training of an 
older and a wiser salesman, none other than 
George Dalton himself. 

Slim, being himself a bit curious about this 
journalistic attempt, obligingly reached into 
his pocket and produced the one cent necessary 
for making him the owner of a copy of this 
marvelous publication. No sooner was the 
sale made than the newsboy went scurrying off. 

Art also performed the lightning act in eager- 
ly grabbing the bit of paper from Slim’s hand. 
But Slim, with a “Say, who paid for this?” 
proved equally efficient in its recovery. 

“Well, let’s have a look at it quick,” 
from Art. 

“Tn due time, in due time. Be seated,” 
from Slim. 

The necessary seating being accomplished, 
Slim spread the paper on the table and this 
portion of the reading public began its perusal. 
Large type across the top proclaimed this to be 
“The Elm Street Cock-Crow.’”’ Then there 
followed in most spectacular tones, intended to 
make any big city feature writer turn green 
with envy, an account of a most spectacular 
event—“ Huge Explosion Rocks Quiet Neigh- 
borhood”’—“ Would-be Assassin Makes Es- 
cape with Slight Injuries’—‘‘ Murderous 
Bombing Plot Fails to Materialize.” Details 
followed, and the entire, breath-taking article 
ended with the words, “Police are confident 
that they will soon make an arrest in the case.” 
That one story made up the entire contents of 
the paper, but that one was enough—for the 
main actor in it, at least. 

“Say, what does that guy mean, spreading 
all this stuff about me!” exploded the worthy 
individual. 

“Calm yourself,” advised Slim. “He 
doesn’t mention your name, and a lot of it is 
just imagination and everybody knows it.” 

“Yes, but—I don’t like it just the same,” 
decides Art. 

“Well, what are you going to do about it?” 

“T’m gcing to get in his office.” 

** And how are you going to do that?” 

“T don’t know yet, but if you'll let me think 
awhile maybe I'll tell you.” 

“Sure. Far be it from me to deprive the 
world of that most unusual occurrence.” 


this 


that 


ABT; vigorously engaging in mental gym- 

nastics, passed over this last remark in 
silence, but he very wisely decided it was 
results that counted. By way of demonstrat- 
ing this he soon (or at least it wasn’t very long) 
announced the discovery and isolation of a 
most remarkable idea. 

“T got it. George’ll want advertising for his 
old paper, won’t he? You need advertising, 
doncha? Well, here’s where we satisfy both of 
you and me, too. You go over to George’s, 
and he’ll let you in when you tell him you’ve 
got some advertising for him. Then when you 
get in you can do as you like about giving 
him the advertising, but no matter what you 
do, be sure to sorta step over toward that 
window that opens out on the alley and un- 
fasten the catch without him seeing you. And 
then to-night at night I meet you here and we 
invade the place. Ah! ha! 1 believe ‘twas you 
said something about my brains. Bow down 
to a superior intellect.” 

“Ha! Ha! You makemelaugh. But, then, 
your idea might work, especially since you 
pick me to do the sleight-of-hand performance. 
That is, of course, if I choose to take the risk.” 

“‘Risk—what risk? Say, your part’s simple. 
It’s getting the idea that’s hard. But you'll 
do it all right. That’s the only chance you’ve 
got of getting your twelve cents from me—me, 
and you getting a job in that printing com- 
pany.” 

“Don’t worry; there’s other ways of getting 
twelve cents from you, but just to please you 
I'll try it. Then if I get in, do my part on the 
inside, and get out again alive, be it as you 
have spoken. Nine’s the time. This is the 
place. With the aid of yon ladder we shall at- 
tempt the heretofore impossible, so fail not the 
rendezvous.” 

“Absolutely, only more so,” was the ready 


agreement. 
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Then the conspirators parted, one to journey 
to an important business conference at the 
office of the ‘‘ Elm Street Cock-Crow,” and the 
other to watch proceedings from a safe distance. 

Time passed. “It’s takingSlimanawful long 
time to get to that window.” 

More time passed. ‘‘ Maybe they’ve taken 
him prisoner and aren’t going to let him go.” 

Still more time passed. Then Slim emerged 
from the office of the most magnificent, stu- 
pendous publication ever offered to the 
public and turned his steps toward home, as 
he went, signaling to Art that all was well. 


Then some more time was -taken by that 
event for which all youthful plots must pause— 
supper. At last darkness came and finally 
the fateful hour. 

At the stroke of nine the conspirators as- 
semble, and accompanied by ye faithful ladder 
make their way toward the object of their in- 
vestigations. The ladder is placed, the in- 
vaders mount, the window is slowly raised, and 
before them lie the quarters of “The Elm 
Street Cock-Crow.” ; 

There, sure enough, is a small printing press, 

(Concluded on page 64) 
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looked at him the Blackfeet made a rush 
forward. I shot, but too late; I had been 
watching my red brother. 

‘““‘What is it?’ I asked, not quite sure in 
whom I was most interested at the moment. 

“**My brother, I know not what it means; 
there is a trail on the ledge; Indians have 
passed over it but an hour ago.’ 

““* Are they Blackfeet?’ I asked anxiously. 

‘“““There is a cloud over Lone Eagle’s eyes; 
he knows not whether they be friend or foe.’ 

““But they have passed and can not worry 
us any more.’ 

“They have heard Make-Thunder and will 
return,’ said Lone Eagle sadly. 

““*Be it so; they will sorrow if they do.’ 
I smiled as I reached for another bullet. I 
had three in my pockets, so I reached for my 
pouch to get more and—it was gone! 

“‘*What ails my brother?’ asked Lone Eagle, 
noticing my evident distress. 

“T told him 

‘*Tf my brother took the bullets from it down 
there it must have slipped while he slept. I will 
get it.’ I grabbed his arm and stayed him. 

“«That would mean death to us both!” 
I cried. 

“A yell of triumph swelled from below and 
an arm shot out from behind a rock, waving 
the lost pouch. It was poor sport for him, for 
I heard the whistling of an arrow past my ear 
and the steel head pierced the pouch and pinned 
it to the hand that held it. At such a marvel- 
ous shot I exclaimed with wonder. 

““Ugh! It is nothing. My brother has 
three bullets for Make-Thunder and I have 
four arrows. We must go. I will see.’ He 
clambered up the mountain amid a rain of 
bullets and arrows. He was struck! He reeled 
and in a moment he was beside me. 

“His eyes were glittering and his nostrils 
were spread as I have seen the nostrils of a 
proud horse as he rears in battle. 

“Great Heart, Manitou gives us no choice; 
we must die; we are caught like coyotes in 
a trap. Look; the squaws are growing bold!’ 

‘So they were. A horde of them started up 
the side, leaving their cover, with blood-cur- 
dling yells. They knew our predicament! 

“One fell to me, two to my red brother, be- 
fore they reached the side. They stopped to 
take counsel. The first to climb up the narrow 
ledge was sure to die; that they knew. Pres- 
ently a voice arose from below. 

“Our brothers are men,’ it said. ‘The 
Blackfeet are warriors but are no match for 
Lone Eagle and his paleface friend. Let them 
come down and go in peace to our village.” 

“*Wagh! The Blackfeet squaws are liars!’ 
screamed Lone Eagle. ‘Do they think the 
Eagles are fools? Blackfeet can not stand be- 
fore men,' they are sneaks and cowards. Let 
them return to their squaws alone! I, Lone 
Eagle, have spoken!’ He drew himself 
proudly into the air, tossed his feathered head 
and dropped from their view. They rushed up 
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toward us. Lone Eagle threw away his bow 
and took his knife; hurling with unerring ac- 
curacy at the first one, striking him dead. My 
last bullet took the next, but the third rushed 
on, hurling his tomahawk at Lone Eagle and 
seeking to drag him over the ledge. Then Lone 
Eagle stooped swiftly and picked up the squirm- 
ing Indian in his sinewy arms with the muscles 
swelling like cords of rope around them and 
hurled him like a boulder into the faces of his 
fellows below. They couldn’t come all at once 
but strove to push each other up the narrow 
ledge. We could not last long and it soon be- 
came a hand-to-hand fight. I was wounded 
and a stream far redder than his skin was pour- 
ing out of the chest and sides of Lone Eagle. 
It was give and take. Lone Eagle was struck 
to his. knees, the yelling warriors surged into 
the gap between us and a long red arm shot 
out toward my throat. Then a cloud of ar- 
rows whistled past us, coming from the heights 
above. 

“The man jwho held my throat fell back 
and the Blackfeet gave {way quickly. I was 
sick and dizzy, but I heard the voice of Lone 
Eagle shouting, 

“*The Ojibways, brother! The Great 
Spirit has sent us aid. Up, Great Heart! 
Throw the Blackfeet dogs to the coyotes!’ 

“But the Blackfeet were well on their way 
and a half hundred Ojibways slipped past 
us after them. All but a handful went by; 
the others stayed to help us. We were sick 
and wounded. They glared angrily at me. 

“T leaned against the rocks, but Lone Eagle 
was strengthened by the victory and leaped 
upon the rock. 

“Blackfeet dogs!’ he yelled after them. 
‘Was not Lone Eagle right? Your scalps will 
yet adorn his lodge. Manitou is good!’ 

“Stung by the taunts, a Blackfoot warrior 
checked his headlong flight and sent an arrow 
whizzing upwards. 

““Ojibway cur!’ he shouted. ‘White 
Hawk goes to the Hunting Grounds, but Lone 
Eagle goes with him; they will finish their 
fight there.’ 

“Straight to its mark went the arrow. It 
sank deep and Lone Eagle fell into my arms. 

“In a moment he was on his feet again and 
faced his friends. 

“Great Heart is my brother; his skin is 
white, but his heart is red. Be his friend, see 
him safely to his fort. Great Heart drew Lone 
Eagle from rushing waters when they would 
have closed over his head. Lone Eagle gives 
his life to White Hunter. It is well.’ 

“And with that, my children, he fell dead.” 


"THERE was a solemn silence in the dusty 

corner.of the village store, but it was broken 
by the youngest of us. 

Did the Ojibways take you home safely, 
Rob?” 

“That, my young brave, is another story,” 
smiled the withered old man. 
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ABOUT | five years ago, when I joined the 

Boy Scouts, I noticed while I was at the 
troop meeting that there were a certain amount 
of books on a table for the boys to read at their 
leisure. I glanced over the magazines and as I 
looked through the one entitled Boys’ Lire I 
was greatly interested in some of the many 
articles I saw. I thought to myself that this 
surely was just the book to help me in my scout 
work. After the meeting I bought a copy and 
read it through. The stories were just the 
type to appeal to boys. My favorite pastime 
is solving puzzles and this magazine had them 
to my liking. I was greatly interested in the 
magazine and showed it to my mother and 
father. They both agreed that it was good 
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reading for boys and bought me a subscription. 

Since that first subscription I have not 
missed a single copy in the last five years, and 
I am saving them for reference. I have inter- 
ested other) scouts and non-scouts in its 
merits, and many of them have subscribed. 
I am now an Eagle Scout and have received a 
lot of information from Boys’ Lire to enable 
me to pass many tests in’ Scoutcraft. My 
favorite articles are Puzzlecraft, Radio Listen- 
ing Post, Dan Beard’s Scouting "Section, Think 
and Grin, and the Readers’ Page. I like the 
stories exceedingly well. My brother, who has 
just become a scout, likes it so I am going to 
give him a subscription for a Christmas 
present. 





BOYS! Weare sms sre 
rpm. Far fas‘er than any airp! 


powertul Be Dritists sate te anate engine TC will ru iP an your biggest 


MAR means is nas only one made with the aaomet 
Meccano base (permission of the Meccano Co.). Send 
= poss cigs ti Bear circular = po ary saueeer 


order a-d e 
+ | paid. COLONIAL IMF IMPORT co. Rox 216, iRiagosoed, wood, AI. 








Travel for 


“UNCLE SAM” 


RAILWAY POSTAL CLERKS 
MAIL CARRIERS 


$1700 to $3000 Year 


Many U. S$. Government Jobs 











MEN—BOYS, 17 UP ae Mar. i couron LE WD 265.62 Lain tix 06 BES Bem —iem Geel 


Steady Work. No Baveitis Ce Pea Vacations. WMdteeies. 2. isd) VS EER ORS 
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No advertisements for this classification are accepted 
unless they meet the approval of an expert. Kindly 
report any unsatisfactory service. 
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pe pe a S. POSTAGE Given Away 


FREE 2: Hinges, & Pocket stock book. ALL for 20c. 
1000 a all Cees rg 1000 hinges 85c. 
HUSSMAN STAMP CO. Dept. 8.0, 





(Which 20c) 
is included in our packet of SSctamoe 


—all different—from and far- 
off lands of rom gurmges sar. 

ete. Other 
gent on approval. 


Sheoaancatl sme Co. 3704 Overlook Ave., Balto., Md. 


Wonderful 1 and 2 cent approvals 
Thousands from all countries. Send 

for them now. Large packet of ¢g 
stamps free to all applicants. 








W. SLOANE 
387 ClintonSt. Brooklyn, N. Y 


100 Different Foreign Stamps Mir 

ri Sie, 
100 Different Foreign Countries |Ausiralia. 
Europe, West indie ete., for ONLY CENTS 
FREE with cach order, oor comoblat which le “gy ty Make 
a albums, supplies, = Fictiels 4s -—5 “in seta, packets, etc etc. 
Queen City Stamp & Coin Co. Room 35, 604 Race St. 








different choice selected foreign stamps. 
410 Dozens of unused and hard to get. Cata- 

logs very highly. Keep the ones you want 
at Only One Cent Each. References please. 


EARL M. HUGHES, 315 Chicago St., PEORIA, ILL. 


STAMPS 105 China, Egypt, Ete., Stamp Dic- 
tionary, list of 3,000 Bargains and 
Coyoane. 2c. Stamp Album, over 500 illustratiors, 





ith dates, names of countries, ete .. 30. Bigger ones 
ldc., a5e, ht 35, +. A. BULLARD 4 co., 
446 Tremont. Se. , S- 5 
20e. Sto. ‘Guide a. ‘Direct —_ eeten, tng 


Mystic’s “Queer Country” Packet 
Contains scarce stalmps from the fuilowing strange lai.ds 
orth Borneo 


San de: 
Antioquia Iceland yassa o 
& ) _— . Thomas Prince ee 

Ls en Uganda - 
Ft Ielands Lebanon Wallis Futuna 
Gwalior Monaco 


Get this wonderful packet of ‘‘freak countries’’ and make yeur 
nate envious! Price enly 10e to approval applicants!/ 


ite TODA 
Mystic STAMP COMPANY (Dept. 5) Camden, New York 





FANTASTIC SCENERY PACKET 
Cc octal th of Store oteqpoe of Seeeweg countriee dep! ae Se 
fork); Bappadoe’! (chariot and = horses); Chile (battle scene); 
Newtourdinnd twhld carbon); 
Goddess of Victory? = (fighting Arab); oat f ctbose- To appro- 


val appl is great packet w . 
PIKES ES PEAK STAM STAMP.  o.. Box 215, Colorado Springs, Colo. 


pine Ng ge If you act right La © we will also iaclage ——¥ @ tri- 





BOYS SENSATIONAL Se OFFER! 7 German 
stamps with (prewar) value over 40 million 
dullars (great curlosity) ; : fine stamp from smallest republic 
on earth; 1 airplane i 1 triangle stamp; packet 25 diff. 
Hungary, cat. 50c; 1 perf. gauge; and last but not least, a 

st pocket stock Doak tae whioh to kee» your duplicates! The 
big $$ outfit pestoaia for only 8 cents to 0 applleants for my 
famous Quick Service Approvals. Big Price List 4c extra. 
D. M. WARD 605 Pierce Street, Gary, Indiana 


. “«W: ” 
205 dif., Rare “Wild Goose,” etc.—All 10c! 
Wonderful collection of 205 different stam from 
Gwalior, Haute-Volte, eae ‘Tcheou, St. mas, 
South Africa (Springbok), and other ‘“‘hard"’ 
countries; fine thandle stamp; package hinges: 
mme. scale le & gyters oo $PPy lar; Hany ery in the world 
(China ‘Wild Goose ce illustrated lists. 

Total value, $4.85, "alt ter 10c! Also approvals. 


INDIAN STAMP CO.., 103 Howard St., Bangor, Maine 


—Fifty different, no cur- 
rent issues, 10c. to 
approval om. oolicante. 

100 Africa, 45c; 100 Asia, 50c: 50 Birds and Beasts, 
40cs 100 British ‘colonies, 30c; 100 French Colonies, 35c; 
) Portuguese Colonies, 50c; 50 South and Central 
phy 20c; 10 Triangles, 25c. Big lists, with hun- 
dreds of bargains, 
FENWAY STAMP CO. 


161 Massachusetts Avenue Boston, Mass- 











! Packet of 108 stamps, including Tchad, 
$s} Dutch Indies, etc., 5c to approval ap- 
plicants. If you will write at once we 


bi include a stamp album, perforation gauge and 


list of bergains whos extra = e. 
HILL STAMP C Leonard altham, Mass. 


STAMP ALBUM FREE 


Spaces for 1200 stamps wi urehase of 100 different 
unused stamps for 25 Dag Jexican $1 Bill Free with 

100 different foreign stamps for 10c. 
READING, PA. 


Cc. NAGLE, 1101 Marion, 








cry wits oer for oe 





10 Iceland 7c 10 Montenegro 7c. 
15 No 4c 


10G 

hed yer 40 Boston 
Turkey 4c, 10 St. Settimts. 6c, 10 Fed. M: 
10c, 7 Siam Se, 4 .N, Borneo 10c. Postage extra. Hundreds of 
more just like them 

INLAND STAMP co., Room 31, 6217 Forest, Kansas City, Mo. 





Qa The PACKET of SURPRISES! Sz _@ 








100 Europe, 10c; 25 Soein. 10c; 25 So. & Cen, Ama., 10c; 
500 Different, 40c; 200 Col., $1.00; Modern Album; 
yi Imperial jt—hy "abe: Scott’s Catalog, $2.00. 

ted to sell stamps. Send parents’ permission. 


C. H. HOLLISTER 
1757 School Street Chicago, Ill. 


THE MAP PACKET 


contains 10 different Map Stamps from the two Hemi- 
spheres. Also a ket of different stamps with animals, 
—_ ships and scenery to approval applicants, all for 
a dime. 

S. E. SAXE, 


LB. PARCEL U. S. STAMPS sent anywhere 65c P. F 
stamps & Bennett's Messenger free to 
ap licants for Approvals. (Bus. Est. 1926. 
~ Pian d Caribou 3, 4, Se. Cat. 38e....... net cl2 
re hile ie to 1 Peso 1935 iss. 10 Stps. cat. 43e. . 
Australia Canberra commemorative unused. 
SAMUEL BENNETT, 315 N. 6th St., Millville, N. J. 





1427 N. 58th St., Philadelphia, Pa. 








15 DIFF. TRIANGLE STAMPS ONLY 35c 
or 500 different stamps and 15 triangles for only 55 
cents, or 1000 different stamps and 15 triangles for $1 
te approved applicants. Spe / 25 Different Canadian 
ing new Confederation and § Newfoundland, only 
10 cents. Lists free. 
Write VICTORIA STAMP CO., Dept. 2, London, Ont., Canada 


206 Different Stamps 


yssinia, Liberia, Egypt, Bulgaria, China, Chile, 
Bie, 2 st and a: vals, only r2c. 
host Cine 4029 Grace St .» Chicago, Il. 


HEY,SCOUT! 


Our wonderful cy ee fomeE packet goes to aay Scout 
asking for our 1, 2, 3 and 4c Aagrovel Sheets for only 
30c in stamps (abesciny. provided he gives Scoutmaster’s 
name and a Only one per Scout. Get yours NOW. 
ACME STAMP CO., Box 672, Medford, Oregon 
FRE E to = licants for Universal Ap- 
Postage 2c. 


BADGER val Powe. co.. 
Milwaukee, Wis. 


100 °stawes' FREE 


pplicants for Po Wet Approvals, postage 2c. 
. CHRISTENSEN STAMP co. 
826 Teutonia Ave. Milwaukee, Wis. 


500 STAMPS 17c! 
Including Maps, Animals, Birds, Rulers, Boats, and 
Scenes in foreign lands, to approval applicants only. 
Plenty U. S. 1c up, 1000 Hinges 20¢, 3000—25c. 


B. ELMER, 15 School Street, Boston, Mass. 


$§O°° for 2 St 


A choice assortment of 500 all different stamps guar- 
anteed to catalogue over $10.00 offered to approval ap 
plicants ie only 25c. 











100 ALL DIFFERENT stamps 

















10s diff fine stamps, including scarce 4@ 
triangle (pictured) ; also Iraq (cattle 4@ 
boat), Tete, Monaco (priest with ‘ 
sword), Turkey (war scene), scarce 4@ 
Dutch Indies No. 141 (cat. 25¢), 4 . 
Quelimane, etc., etc. 
All for 10ef ’ Also bargain approvals and free lists. Write today. 
BRASS CITY STAMP CO., Box 682, Waterbury, Conn. 











WONDER A regular circus: Congo Lion, Sudan Camel, 
Gabon Savage, Tchad Leopard, Togo Land- 
10 seape, Cameroon Mountains, ete. All in this ex- 
traordinary Outfit. Also other fine stamps like St. 
10¢ Xi Lucia, L’ Oceanica, Guadeloupe, Somali, Reunion, 
iger, Senegal, Dahomey, Martinique, St. Pierre and 
100 dithercut others. Yes, éverything for only 10c to 
approval applicants. 


CRAWFORD STAMP CO., 2355 No. Grand, CONNERSVILLE, I'D. 


STAMPS FROM 55 


diff. countries, including animals, birds, natives, 
maps and scenes for 5c, to approval applicants only. 


LEWIS STAMP COMPANY Lewis, N. Y. 
100 v.s. stamps 40¢ 
No cut squares. 

Approvals all countries. Send reference to 
M. L. COOK, 527 West 46th Street, Chicago, Ill, 





55 UNUSED FOREIGN 





DIFFERENT 





HUGE EXTRAORDINARY—MARVELOUS. A yontec- 
a oy A Ne. Borneo. Azerbai ~ 
PACKET seysii(ise sin span 


10c only, toe fe goplicants for out Dandy". ap! 
5; Big album 60c. 
A, HENLE, 2722 Catenin Ave., Bronx, N.Y. City, N. Y. 


fe 





Varieties. Guatemala, Brazil, Cuba, Newfound- 5c 
land, Mexico, “e. to approval applicants. 
1,000 Mixed Foreign 2 100 British Colonies 25c, 100 
French Colonies 2 ~ 50 O Latin Americans 20c, 100 for 
45e, 1,000 hinges 10c. 
B. L. GLENDALE STAMP _CO. 
1342 Linden Ave. Glendale, Calif. 


ALL DIFFERENT POSTAGE STAMPS 
300: only to those asking for our large, 





showy stamps on approval. 1000 
hinges, 10c. 

KENWOOD STAMP CO. 

526 No. Kenwood, Glendale, Calif. 


FRENCH COLONIES FREE 

Pretty set of French Colony Stamps showing African 
Jungies, Native Chief, Tigers and Forest Scenery, 
gether with our illustrated album Price List. 
stamp catalog of 1,000 different sets and packets. Send 
2c for return postage. 
EMPIRE STAMP CO. 


BIG DOUBLE STAMP OFFER 10c 
undiand caribou scenery, etc, 7 New Healend, & 
Braail, 5 Per —- oa. 3 - 10 Africa, 
5 Argentina, avaria, and a big 
curries paces s added to it, ALL ALL FOR | 10e. Approvals at 
% discount with each order. 
oF. or, RUDULPH, BOX 92, NEWTON, KANSAS 
Surcharged 


4 EARLY UKRAINIA orRcssiz 


and a 1918 set complete to collectors who request our 
approvals and who enclose 5c. We have the largest 
stock and the lowest prices. (Established 1909) 





Toronto, Canada 





5 Newfo 








EDGEWOOD STAMP CO., Dept. B, MILFORD, CONN. 


Keigwin Stamp Co., Box 192, Middletown, N. Y. 











STAMPS 


GOSSIP FOR 


“uhm a 





. THs i is too cold for me,” said Phil. “You 

fellows can skate around here till you 
freeze solid if you like it, but I’m going home.” 
While speaking he was fumbling with numb 
fingers at the removal of his skates. 

““What’s the matter, Phil?” Bob began. 
“This is a nice warm day 

“G’wan!” Harry interrupted. ‘“We’re 
all half frozen now. 

So Phil was not alone as he climbed the 
snow-crusted hill in the face of a cutting north 
wind that was blowing fine particles of ice out 
of a dark, stormy sky. Harry’s house being 
nearest they turned in there. A snapping, 
friendly log fire shed its warm glow in the 
living-room, so the boys gathered about the 
hearth to thaw out and incidentally to discuss 
stamps. 

Phil asked: ‘Have you the Luxembourg 
seventy-fifth anniversary set-five values with 
portraits of Grand Duchess Charlotte and 
Prince Felix?” 

Bob and Harry gave affirmative shakes of 
the head. 

Phil continued: “I asked because of the 
methods sometimes used in selling. A dealer 
around at the Franklin Stamp Club explained 
that the sets were limited in number and hard 
to buy even in Luxembourg and he asked a 
price I considered high as it was nearly double 
face value. I took them and then the next 
week could have bought them for twenty-five 
per cent. less.” 

“Don’t worry over that,” Bob said. “Just 
be careful with whom you deal. The stamps 
are good and if you are thinking of them as an 
investment you are all right anyway. Some 
dealers sell on closer margins than others. 
There was an article in the New York Times 
about an exhibition of Red Cross stamps 
collected by William L. Kinkead, Treasurer of 
the New Jersey Tuberculosis League, Inc., and 
shown in Newark, Paterson and Hackensack. 
Most of these seals were not intended for postal 
franking but were applied to letters and pack- 
ages during the Christmas holidays to spread 
the idea of helping fight the disease. Our 
albums have a large showing of government 
authorized Red Cross stamps, many of which 
were surcharged on regular issues such as the 
ten and twenty ore of 1920—the commemora- 
tives of the reunion of Northern Schleswig and 
Denmark. The earliest stamps in the collec- 
tion were issued by the United States Sanitary 
Commission in 1862 to 1864 and were sold at 
Sanitary Fairs held in Boston, Chicago, New 
York, Brooklyn, and other large northern 
cities. We have no place for these in our 
albums. The United States has never officially 
taken part in such issues, leaving that work to 
charity organizations. That they have been 
successful in raising large sums of money owes 
but a small part to philately, which is only con- 
cerned with government authorized stamps 
that have in some part a postal value. Mil- 
lions of dollars are contributed yearly in the 
United States to fight tuberculosis. We ought 
not to allow any of our Christmas packages 
or mail to be sent out without the seals.” 

“We always have them every Christmas,” 
Harry said. 

“So do we,” Bob agreed. He added: 
“Most every country in the world has officially 
issued Red Cross or Double Cross stamps. The 
Swiss ‘Pro Juventute’ yearly sets with the 
canton coats of arms, Netherlands, Belgium, 
Suriname Green Cross and this year’s Lithua- 
nians have added a worthy group to our collect- 
ing—good to specialize in, Phil.” 

“Through these authorized sets philately 
does help a little,” Harry said. “From an 
entirely different direction praise comes to 
stamp collecting. Prince Felix of Luxem- 
bourg you were mentioning a while ago spoke 
at the banquet given in connection with the 
Philatelic Exhibition where your five stamps 
were on sale, Phil, and said he believed phi- 
lately was helping to bring about a universal 
brotherhood of good-will. Representatives 
were present from Holland, Germany, Great 
Britain and South America.” 

Bob said: ‘Some people are so interested 
in stamp collecting they forget who owns the 
letters from which they remove the stamps. 
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BOYS’ LIFE 


"No advertisements for this classification are accepted 
unless they meet the approval of an expert. Kindly 
‘report any unsalisfactory service. 


ALL for *1.00 


Here is a complete collector’s outfit, to 
help you start your stamp collection the 
right way. 


THE IMPERIAL OUTFIT 


Contains 
The IMPERIAL ALBUM. _ Spaces for 4,000 
stamps. 100 p; . illustrated throughout. This 
is the genuine IMPERIAL ALBUM bound in 
the blue cover. 
300 guaranteed stamps from many of the prin- 
cipal stamp-issuing countries of the world, all 
different. 
1000 high grade stamp hinges. 1 millimetre scale 
and perforation gauge. 1 Guide to Stamp Col- 
lecting, an illustrated handbook for the young 
collector covering every phase of the hobby. 


All for #1.00 


And we will send free with it our 80-page price 
list of packets, sets, approvals, albums, cata- 
logues and accessories. 


SCOTT STAMP AND COIN CO. 


1 West 47th Street New York, N. Y. 























Big packet animal stampsf 
from Nyassa, Malay, Guiana, 
Mozambique, Barbados, etc., includ- 
ing, caribou, tiger, kangaroo, leopard. 
Camel, anteater, swan, giraffe, ele- 
phant, springbok, etc.—absolutely 
Free to approval applicants enclos- . 
ing 4c postage. Write today! 


ANDREW R. PERRY, 36 Exchange Place, Providence, R. I 


? $$$ Outfit—only 12c! Fine 

bem og I. a set German 

with (pre-war) value 

forty million dollars questa perforation gauge, 

mme. scale; small album; airmail set; scarce stamp from 

smallest republic on earth; newspaper set; packet good 

stamps from Travancore, Malay, Dutch Indies, ete. 

Entire outfit for 12¢ to approval applicants! (Nice 
pocket stock book, value 25c, with every order!) 


ANCHER STAMP CO. 
150 Clerk Street Jersey City, N. J. 











SCARCE AIRMAIL TRIANGLE! / 





GLOUCESTER, MASS. 


CURHAN STAMP COMPANY, 





87 FAR-OFF COUNTRIES—Only 10c 


Azores, British Guiana, Ceylon, Cyprus, Dutch Indies, 
French Guiana, Esthonia, Georgia, Indore, Jhind, 
Kouang-Tcheou, Luxemburg, New! foundland, Oceanica, 
Paraguay, Reunion, ete. Marvelous packet 87 different 
stamps from 87 different countries, including all ** scarce 
ones above and many more. eo p.ice 10c. Big 
lists and approvals with each or 

C. D. Reimers Company, Box 204, Fort Worth, Texas 


“ABYSSINIA! ALBANIA! ARMENIA! 
Also Chad, Cameroons, Congo, Gabun, Tunis, Ubangi, 
Transvaal, Indo-China, ete., ete. All of these “hard- 
to-get"” countries and many others are contained in 
my Wonder Packet of 55. different, given FREE to 
Approval Applicants only, { ‘4c 
Richard Lamp , SIN 


Say Fellows, ar Offer ™* 


P= Curent CI cn cccesesscoveessescos $2.50 -25 
Var. Br. Col, Cat ° 3 

50 Var. So. & Cent. Amer. Cat........... 

Finest of approvals at 50% ‘Cat. References please. 


BROWN STAMP CO. 2007 W. 75th St., Les Angeles, Calif. 








or 
St., Valparaiso, Ind. 











BOYS! A packet of roo different CURRENT 

stamps for only 6c if you ask for my big 
discount approvals. Free stamps cataloging to the 
amount you buy, with every purchase 


Bill Barton (The Boys’ Friend), Dept. A.B., Box 387, Rome,N.Y- 





ICE Lisi 
Send f for Seite color illus- 


cee 


tgiving the 


—— od oN 


O24 Zitand Star plo 627) 








MINT BRITISH COLONIALS! 
Beautiful, scarce, 20th ¢c. stamps on approval at lowest 

prices. Big discount if you keep all. Free premium to 

hew customers. mean business, write quickly. 

Reference required. 

Waco Stamp Co. 


BRITISH COLONIALS FREE 2's%2iv” 

Zanzibar 
Nigeria, Gold Coast, Hyderabad, Travancore, Malaya. 
Mauritius, — other good British Colonials.’ Sent to 
all ge oe — our famous Hampshire Approval selec- 
tions. 2c sta tage. Please do not remit in coin. 
Cighelsaern” 4 tamp Co., Southsea, England 


If you 
red 
4406 N. Hermitage, Chicago 








600 different $.50; 1,100 $1. All diff. $.25 ea. 25 A ~t 
tine, 25 Azores, 18 Bolivia, 25 Bosnia, 30 Brazil, 50 
aria, 25 Chile, 20 Costa Rica, 35 Cuba, 35 Greece, 22 
Guatemala, 15 Iceland, 25 Persia, 25 Peru, 40 Turkey 
Largest 5c, 10c, 25c list—America. 

FRED. L. ONKEN 


630 79th Street, Brooklyn, N. Y. 


February 
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FOR ALL BOYS 


No advertisements for this classification are accepted 
unless they meet the approval of an expert. Kindly 
report any unsatisfactory service. 





SET 6 MONTENEGRO 7 

60 DIFFERENT bs 

(50 DIFFERENT UNUSED) 
This is one of the best packets we have ever offered. 
These fine stamps are from:— Brazil, Japan, New 
Zealand (K.G.), Suomi (Finland), Danzic (‘plane 
in flight), old issue S. Africa, Hivatalos (Hungary), 
British Colonials and fine South Americans. Also 
50 brilliant unused. This beautiful set of 6 Mon- 
tenegro is found in very few collections. This set 
was prepared by the Authorities in 1924 ,but as 
Montenegrohad by then become part of Jugo-Slavia, 
was not issued. The whole fine packet absolutely free, 
Send 4 cents postage (stamps only) requesting approvals. 


LISBURN & TOWNSEND, London Road, Liverpool, England. 





Get This Rare Triangle Stamp 
Send 10c. for this 

COMPLETE OUTFIT 

50 different foreign stamps; il- All 
lustrated Album; pack of f 

\%, Stamp Hinges; Perfora- or 
72, tion gauge; Big Illustra- 10c 

a % ted Price List. To 

2 a eS approval applicants only. 


> W.W.BETTS, Clearfield, Penna 












$1.15 Costa Rican Set—FREE! 


Send 12c for wonderful Packet of 105 different 
stamps from Bosnia-Herze<ovina, French Sudan, 
Congo, Dutch Indies, Indo-China, Greece (dying 
soldier), Kouang- lenge Ireland, Newfoundland, 
St. Pierre-Miquelon 
We will imclude--absolutely Sree—a genuine set 
of six beautiful Old Costa Rican stamps (1903-11) 
cataloging $1.15! Also approvals. 
LOMA STAMP CO., 3926—32nd St., SAN DIEGO, CALIF. 
7, — stamps on approval at 70 per cent. 
iscount from standard catalogue prices. 


Reference me. Boy Scout membership sufficient. 
J. EMORY RENOLL, Dept. K, Hanover, Penna. 





DISCOUNT [ 24 selec" 


tions of de- 





Premium of 50 different, stunning stamps, 
pocket stamp book, perforation gauge, mm. 

TI P. seale, ruler, good stamp from Kenya & 
Uganda (cannibal land!). Gold Coast, 
Persia, all for 10¢ to applicants for 
Tip-Top Approvais. 


TIP-TOP STAMP CO., Colorado Springs, Colorado 


VARIETIES 

ALL DIFF. STAMPS 
postage 2c; 1000 hinges 15c; 
ta to hold 1152 stamps, 


50% approval sheets sent 
B. L. Miami Stamp Company, Toledo, Ohio 





with each PB 





° Approval sheets for beginners; booklets 

United States —— for = more advanced. 

e verything for collectors, sets, packets, 

And Foreign albums, hinges, fae A stock of 40,000 
varieties to select from. Reference please. 

OLD COLONY STAMP CO,, 333 Washington Street, Boston, Mass. 





All different. Postage 2c. 
100 Largealbum 15c. List of 
1,500 stamps at Ic each. 


Stamps Free 50 per cent approvals 


sent with each order. 
B. L. QUAKER STAMP CO. TOLEDO, O. 


se) 100 VARIETIES Africa, Cane, Brazil, 
NS Cuba, Mosiee, WS ct A coh, ae 
KS 1000 mixed 40c. 25 diff. U. S. 25e. ( 
~ hinges 1Se. Fine een tecsins stamps Se 
List free. I buy collections.. Approval sheets with every order. 


C. STEGMAN, 5941 Cote Brilliante Ave., ST. LOUIS, MO. 


1000 DIFFERENT STAMPS 75c 








ise Diff. Stamps. . -10¢ “500 Mixed Stamps... ..18¢ 
350 * - y <n nC 7 | 
500 * ‘35e 1000 Hinges........ 2! 10¢ 
Cc. M. EVANS P. O. Box 366, Reading, Pa. 





1 0 F OREIGN POSTAGE STAMPS 


For 4 cents postage, app-ovals. 50% dis- 
count with each order. Reference please. 
Write for our large lists of low price sets and packets. 
PALMER STAMP CO. 
8225 Linwood Avenue Detroit. Mich. 





BOYS! BIGGEST STAMP VALUES OF TODAY 


Sensational packet over 140 diff. Algeria, Air- 
planes, Azerbaijan. Barbadoes, Cameroun, Gabon, Guyane, Irish 
set. Morocco, Tchad, largest stamp, 5 ae . S., fine 
packet French Colonies, etc, This surprise 10c to approval 
epoijcants. 10 bigven‘Be, 2 Bal = FREE, 100 a. 

* inves ° ulgaria . Postage extra 
Hawkeye Stamp Co., ° Cedar Rapids, 19, lowa 


el 40> 





THE BIG FOUR Fo set 6 Greece, (beauti- 

ful scenes, — Canal); 
New set 3 Turkey, Chockents and dog); 5 Costa Rica, 
(Gov't adv. bag coffee); 4 Iraq, (ferrying animals in 
native boat). Regular price 50c. S to approval 


applicants 10c! 
DENNIE, 7763 Logan, Detroit, Mich. 





PINE APPROVAL SELECTIONS at 50% ta 60% 
off catalog. Tell us your needs. 100 differ- 
ent stamps free to all those requesting ap- 
provals and inclose 3c postage. Agents 
Wanted. Write NOW, Wineholt Stamp 
Co., Box 18, Woodbine, Pa. 





$25, 000.00 CASH 


is about the former value of the genuine German money 
we will send, together with 100 all different stamps for 
10 cents to applicants for our approval books. 
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There have been enough of these absent-! 
minded persons to attract the attention of the 
Government. Third Assistant Postmaster- 
General Regar has issued a warning to those | 
who are guilty of the practice—and a second 
warning, too. There may be plenty of people, 
caring nothing about stamps, who wouldn’t 
mind, but if you had arranged to have a special 
airplane cover forwarded you wouldn’t be 
overpleased to find the corner with the stamp 
torn off.’ 

“Too bad they wouldn’t take the trouble- 
to find out beforehand. A fellow who takes 
good care of his stamps and keeps them till he’s 
old may be looking out for himself better than 
he imagines. Thomas Buckingham of Bradley 
Beach, New Jersey, has been following that 
plan for forty-seven years and now thinks it is 
time to realize on their value and retire. He 
has an early British Guiana, the duplicate of 
which recently sold for forty thousand dollars 
in New York. He estimates the value of his 
collection at one million, five hundred thousand 
dollars. Even at a considerable discount from 
that amount he ought not to have much to 
worry about from this on. Unless he was most 
unusually fortunate such stamps must have 
cost a good sum to assemble. It’s a long 
while to wait, though.” 

“Not if you enjoy the assembling, 
Phil’s opinion. 

“Same here. Even now I wouldn’t sell my 
stamps for—” Harry stopped to consider. 

“Don’t mention the amount,’ ” Bob warned 
him. “We might take you up.’ 

“T won’t,” Harry snapped. “rf you fellows 
have so much money to spare I have a plan 
that will dispose of a very small part of it and 
very much to your advantage. Besides issuing 
warnings Assistant Postmaster-General Regar 
has compiled and has had printed a pamphlet 
entitled: ‘Description of the Postage Stamps 
and Postal Cards of the United States.’ This 
little paper booklet should be in the possession 
of every collector at all interested in the issues 
of this country. It contains a list of every 
stamp since 1847 to the close of 1927. In many 
cases even the name of the artist who executed 
the original of the design is given. Department 
and newspaper stamps are included; also 
special delivery and post-cards. And now we 
come to the cost, which is ten cents in real 
money—not stamps. When I sent mine | 
cut a round hole in a card and put the dime 
in it with a bit of paper pasted over. I ad- 
dressed my letter to ‘Superintendent of Docu- 
ments, Government Printing Offices, Washing- 
ton, D. C.’ In the lower left corner I wrote 
‘U. S. P. S.,’ which helps in classifying and so 
quickens deliv ery. I included a _ two-cent 
stamp for reply.” 

“You were mighty secret about all this,” 
Bob growled. “Why didn’t you let me in? 
Let’s see your copy. 

Harry brought out his pamphlet, remarking: 
“T wanted to make sure it was worth-while 
before I tempted you into such a heavy invest- 
ment.” 

“Have you seen the latest picture stamps 
from France?” Phil asked. “They are quite 
handsome with views of arches and noted build- 
ings in Paris and other French cities. These 
will be the first regular postal picture stamps 
from that country. Besides the two and three 
franc postage dues we have had twenty-three 
new changes of color and denominations for the 
colonies. After a while we shall be afraid to 
go to bed at night for fear of missing some new 
French issue. There’s a rumor the recent 
ten and twenty franc denominations, only a 
few months i in existence, are to be PP eon Bi 
too.’ 

Phil said: “You forgot to mention the Indo- 
China sets—twenty-six varieties—pretty pic- 
tures and mostly in two colors, bright and 
attractive, and just as you think you have 
caught up with ev ery thing along comes the 
same set surcharged ‘Kouang-Tcheou.’” 


” 
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Synopsis of ‘‘The Cloud Patrol”’ 


Don Craig and his troop are camping 
alongside of the Fairbank’s Flying Field 
where Scoutmaster Garry Foster is sta- 
tioned as a flying forest ranger. For ir- 
rigation purposes a great dam is being built 
above the town of Denning nearby, even 
against the wishes of Milo Barbour. His 
hostility to the project takes a serious turn 
one night when the boys run into Frank 
Dusong, a former criminal, and a truck load 
of dynamite. 

Scoutmaster Foster is injured and while 
on his way to his leader’s bedside, Don gets 
lost in a stony winding up at Milo Barbour’s 
ranch. Here he sees Dusong beat and rob 
Barbour and leave to blow up the dam. 
Don revives Barbour and they start for 








the sheriff. 




















COMEON, FELLOWS 


Get in the Chase 


Catch some of that spare money 
that’s running around loose this 
time of the year. 


Hundreds of Dollars 
Will Be Paid Out 


Many fellows will be earning $10 
and $15 a week. Get your share. 

Boys’ LIFE pays out big 
commissions and bonuses for 
subscriptions. Sales are easy 
to make, too. 


START NOW 


Don’t let the other fellows get the 
jump on you. Start now on the 
road to spare money earnings. 


Clip out the coupon, fill it in and mail 
off for the outfit that shows you ‘“‘how.”’ 


Mr. J. B. Gardner 
BOYS’ LIFE MAGAZINE 
2 Park Ave., N. Y. C. 
Dear Sir: 
Please send me at once a Spare Money Outfit. I want to join 
in the chase. 
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MY CHUM Lee Allen was examining 
curiously the figure he. had picked up off 
my desk. 

It was a paperweight, a miniature replica in 
bronze of the Egyptian Sphinx, save that it 
had a long, curved tail. Its sides were in- 
scribed with intricate hieroglyphics that sur- 
rounded two sets of Arabic numerals arranged 
in two-inch squares, one on each side. Other- 
wise it was a true reproduction, even to the 
scarred and battered features. 

“Interesting gadget,” he said. 
idea where it came from?” 

“Not much,” I was forced to admit, as Lee 
blew the dust out of the hieroglyphics. “It 
was brought back by Uncle Jaffry years ago 
after he returned from a trading voyage to 
some place in the Orient. He was the sailor of 
the family and he used to stay here between 
voyages. After one of them he gave the 
Sphinx to Dad and asked him to keep it for 
him, but no one knows where Uncle Jaffry got 
it originally. After that he disappeared for 
three years. When he finally turned up again 
it was to be brought here delirious, in the grip 
of a tropic fever, after being picked up from 
the wreck of his ship. 

“Tn his delirium he raved about a fortune in 
jewels he had brought back. Of course, if he 
really had any jewels, they went down with the 
ship, but he seemed to think he had hidden 
them somewhere. He died muttering about 
them. Towards the end he revived enough to 
whisper that the gems were to belong to anyone 
who was clever enough to find them; but I 
reckon no one will ever get any good out of 
them, since fish don’t use jewels.” 

“Hum,” murmured Lee. “Is that all this 
Uncle Jaffry said?” 

“Yes,” I told him. “Except that his last 
words were something to the effect that a wise 
man would find the jewels when he made the 
Sphinx speak. Pretty delirious, you see. 

Lee was still examining the Sphinx, squinting 
at the hieroglyphics. 

“Did anybody ever connect the Sphinx 
with those jewels your Uncle Jaffry raved 
about, and hunt for a clue to their hiding 
place?” he asked. 

“No, why should they? 
were lost,” I told him. 

Lee rubbed his chin. “I don’t know,” he 
said, “except for two things. In the first 
place, it is possible that your Uncle Jaffry 
came back with some jewels on a previous 
voyage, and hid them here for safety, without 
mentioning them, but leaving a clue to their 
hiding place in case anything happened to him. 
And in the second place, these figures aren’t all 
hieroglyphics. There are some English words, 
so ‘cleverly fixed up and disguised among the 
rest that they are almost indistinguishable 
unless you look very closely. 

“What’s more, they form a message. It 
says ‘Only a wise man can make the Sphinx 
speak, and only the Sphinx can tell!’ Significant, 
isn’t it? Seems to me old Jaffry wasn’t so 
delirious as everyone thought.” 

Lee was right about the inscription. With 
his help I was able to make the words out for 
myself. And to think that-it had been there 
all those years and hadn’t been recognized, 
just because nobody had ever been curious 
enough to examine the Sphinx closely! 

“Then those numbers must form the clue!” 
I exclaimed. 

“Sure! Hidden jewels, a cipher message, 
and the jewels to go to whoever can find them! 
Couldn’t be better!” exulted Lee. “Now all 
we have to do is to solve the cipher and go out 
and dig up the jewels!” 


“Got any 


The jewels, if any, 


O THAT settled, we got down to real 
business. We cleaned the dust off the 
Sphinx so that the numbers would be plainer, 
and moved the big library desk over to the 
window, where the light was good. Then we 
got out pencil and paper, and started to copy 
down the two sets of numbers that were in- 
scribed on the sides of the Sphinx. The 
English words, interspersed with the triangles, 
rising suns, squares, moons, and four circles 
with ‘crosses in them, with other meaningless 
figures that helped out the deception, were 
written above and below them. 

There were ninety-nine numbers in each of 
the tables. They were arranged in nine rows 
of eleven each, and when we had them copied 
they looked like this: 
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The Sphinx Speaks 


By Robert Arthur, Jr.—Age 18 
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We studied these two tables in silence for 
some time. Finally Lee looked up. 

“What's the first thing you notice about 
these numbers?” he asked me. 

“‘The fact that there are ninety-nine in each 
group, and that in the first group there is no 
number above four, and in the second none 
above six,” I answered promptly. 

“Exactly,” he agreed. ‘Which proves that 
the single numbers can’t stand for letters, for 
if they did we should have a range of just six 
letters, which are too few to compose a message 
with. Plainly, they must be combined by 
some method, either two by two or three by 
three. It seems apparent, from the fact that 
there are the same number of numbers in each 
group, and that each group has an uneven num- 
ber of figures, that they are combined two by 
two, one number in the first table being paired 
with one number in the second, making the 
message have ninety-nine letters in all. They 
might be combined three by three, but as there 
are just two groups, this seems unlikely. 

“On the other hand, there are a lot of 
possible methods by which the numbers could 
be coupled two by two, but the simplest way 
to start is to combine the first number of the 
first group with the first number of the second 
group, and so forth. If that doesn’t work we 
can try some other way later.” 

“All right,” I said. “And then what? 
Will you find the number that occurs oftenest 
and call it the letter E, or what?” 

“Probably what,” Lee replied. “Finding 
the letter E and so forth isn’t the only way of 
solving a cipher. In a short message like this 
it probably wouldn’t work, especially as the 
numbers are run together and we might have 
a hard time getting anything else. In fact, 
I’m not even going to count the number of 
times each combination occurs, because I have 
a hunch that this is a fairly simple cryptogram. 

“Tell me, have you ever made up a code by 


putting the letters of the alphabet down in five 
or six columns, and numbering the lines in 
each column, like this? 


* 2 6-42 8 
I A? Be Db EF 
ee C2 fe s 
3 MN OPQR 
4 SS gee ee ae Ae 
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“To write a message all that is necessary is 
to tell which line and column each letter is in. 
Thus A would be one one, B would be one two, 
or line one, column two, and all the rest 
similarly. 

“Yes, ” T told him, “‘but where does that get 
you? This may not be that sort of code at 
all, and if it is, it can be mixed up into 4all kinds 
of tangles.” 

“True enough,” Lee admitted, “but I have 
an idea that it is probably solved by only a 
simple variation of the table. However, the 
thing to do is to try the table itself, which is 
the simplest type, and see if that will give us the 
message. I hardly think it will, but we can 


try.” 


EE now took up his paper and pencil and 
commenced the job of arranging the 
numbers by the method ehe had suggested. 
When he finished this, he tried substituting the 
letters as given by the table he had made. 
Presently, however, he threw the sheet in the 
waste basket and examined his figures again. 

“It doesn’t work,” he admitted. “What 
would you suggest now?” 

“Maybe you combined the numbers im- 
properly,” I suggested. 

Lee frowned. “I could have,” he said, 
“but I won’t change them yet. Personally, I 
think the table of substitution should be 
arranged differently. Now let me think this 
out.” 

He scowled in concentration at the Sphinx, 
that held the key to the mystery. 

“*Only the Sphinx can tell,’”” he murmured 
to himself, reading the inscriptign on its side. 
“Meaning, of course, that nollie else can 
give a hint, and any clues we may need we will 
have to get from the Sphinx. It’s already 
given us the code message, so why shouldn’t it 
furnish the key to its translation? Now, why 
shouldn’t the word itself be the key necessary? 
Especially as it has six letters. 


“Of course it is!” he exclaimed. “I’d be 
willing to bet on it.” 
He scribbled busily fora moment. Then he 


handed me a slip of paper. 
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a quantity of type, paper, ink, and over a 
table something very interesting to Art—a 
stack of printing resembling handbills. 

“Say, Slim, look,” he exclaimed. “They 
didn’t sell many of those papers about that 
explosion after alli—maybe not any except the 
one we bought.” 

“Tt doesn’t look like it, and, come to think of 
it, Willy didn’t start yelling till he got right to 
my garage and then he started coming right 
back here again.” 

“That’s sure pretty good of George. I 
guess maybe he wants to be friends again. 
Well, let’s go in.” 

But Slim checked him with “I’ve been 
thinking about this. - It might be considered 
trespassing, before a court of justice.” 

“ Aw, not this. Well, let’s take something to 
show we’ve been here anyway,” suggested Art. 

‘And that,” continued our attorney, “might 
be considered larceny. I don’t know. You 
know we don’t want to get George mad at us 
again if he really wants to be friendly. Let’s 
come up here the same way again early to- 
morrow morning before they find the window 
unfastened. Then we can both get in and 
they’ll know we’ve seen their secret and maybe 
we can talk business.” 

“Well I guess you’re right,” agreed Art. 
“We'll call that your contribution toward this 
deal.” 

With that they again closed the window, 
descended the ladder, and again went home. 

With the return of dawn, or, to be more 
exact, it was a few hours later, our heroes 
again met. This time they went through the 


same actions that they had so secretly gone 
through the night before, except that now this 
brilliant idea was executed in broad daylight 
and more caution was necessary, esp cially 
considering a little incident that had happened 
to Art in the vicinity of this same stable only a 
short day before. They were successful, how- 
ever, and soon stood before the wondering 
eyes of George and Willy—apparitions out of 
their native element, darkness. 

“Good morning, editors,” greeted Slim. 
“We wished to interview you as to the possi- 
bilities of joining our forces to what would 
probably be our mutual advantage.” 

Before the surprised editors and owners of 
the illustrious “Elm Street Cock-Crow” could 
recover from the double shock of this unex- 
pected appearance and Slim’s incomprehensible 
outburst, Art went on with, “Yea, we know 
what you’re doing now, and we’ve seen your 
shop, so you might as well let us in with you. 
It'll be more fun that way. And besides,” 
patting his chest, “you need brains in your 
organization.” 

George, completely overcome by these argu- 
ments and all that had preceded them, merely 
answered, “I don’t know that you’d furnish 
those, but just the same a budding newspaper 
like this might need a few more employees, and 
I ae you might do nearly as well as somebody 


And so it was that there were added to the 
personn:l of the “Elm Street Cock-Crow” Mr. 
Art McGary, cub reporter, and Mr. Slim Wins- 
low, editorial writer and chief adviser (and 
only advertise” 
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“There’s the substitution table!” he ex- 


claimed triumphantly. ‘I’m almost positive 


of it. Why, I can feel those jewels already!” 
This is what he had written: 
ee a ee ee 
I oF a7 es 
2 A dhe De. F 
3 G | & LM. O 
4 oO z£TFUVY WwW 


“For the sake of simplicity he left the Y and 
Z out,” he explained. 

I gazed at Lee in some little admiration. 

“Tt seems logical,” I conceded. 

“Why shouldn’t it?” he demanded. 
may be wrong, but we'll see in a hurry.” 

Then he got down to work, while I leaned 
over his shoulder to watch. He already had 
his numbers combined two by two, and all that 
was necessary was to substitute for them 
according to the table he had formulated. 
Presently this line of letters revealed itself to 
our excited eyes—— 

Standmeonmitailatnine oclockmultiplifourocl 
ockand advancefromwhereiin«licate then retreat 
metohalfpastsix. 

Which, on being properly separated and 
punctuated, became—— 

“Stand me on mi tail at nine o'clock. 
Multipli four o’clock and advance from w here I 
indicate, then retreat me to half past six.’ 

Lee and I stared at each other in bewilder- 
ment. 

“Now what?” I demanded. 


“Tt 


Lee whistled. ‘Old Jafiry didn’t make such 
a simple cipher after all,” he said. “I didn’t 
expect this.” 


““Tt doesn’t mean a thing to me,”’ I admitted. 
“Tf you can dig any meaning out of this 
jumble of words you have my compliments.” 

“There’s nothing like trying,” Lee asserted 
cheerfully. ‘This only makes it more interest- 
ing. The thing to do is to try a little common 
sense reasoning. 

“Let’s begin at the beginning. ‘Stand me 
on mi tail,’ the Sphinx says, using the letter i 
for y. All right, we are to stand the Sphinx 
on his tail; but how? He won’t stand unaided, 
that’s evident; so we will have to produce a 
hole to insert his tail in. That will hold him 
up like a flag. But we have to do this at nine 
o’clock. Now the question is, does nine 
o’clock mean a time or a place? If it means a 
time, then we don’t know where to perform 
the act, and so are no better off. Therefore 
it must mean that we are to stand the Sphinx 
on his tail in a hole at a place named nine 
o’clock. Now where is there a spot called 
_ o *clock? Obviously only on a clock 





nel sun-dial!” I broke in excitedly. 

“Exactly!” Lee nodded. “A sun-dial is 
the logical thing to look for. And the nearest 
sun-dial is the one I saw in back of the house.” 

“Come on! Let’s go!” I shouted excitedly, 
grabbing the Sphinx and dashing for the door. 

“Hold on! Wait a minute!” yelled Lee. 
“You needn’t be in such a hurry. The jewels 
will still be there ten minutes from now. We 
may need to do some digging, and a couple of 
spades might come in handy. Also a tapeline, 
if you have one.” 

As usual, he was right, so I found the 
necessary implements and at a more leisurely 
pace we proceeded out to the sun-dial. It 
was set a good distance back of the house, 
near what had once been a garden-house. The 
sun-dial was still standing upright. 


PROPPING our tools in the grass beside it, 

we examined it carefully. Besides each 
hour-numeral was a small hole half an inch in 
depth, marking the exact hour. We cleaned 
out the hole beside the nine with matches, and 
then Lee inserted the tip of the Sphinx’s tail. 
The tail was curved, so the Sphinx swung about 
slowly, swung back a bit, and stopped, perfectly 
level, pointing straight north. 

With unconcealed excitement Lee and I 
bent down and sighted along the pointing 
Sphinx. The line extending from between his 
extended paws passed directly between the 
trunks of twin trees, growing scarcely a foot 
apart, and ended squarely upon a yellow 
boulder forming part of a crumbling and 
partially destroyed old stone wall that ran 
slantingly away, marking the boundary of the 

roperty. 

“Whee!” I yelled. “They’re under that 
stone!” a 

“Not quite,” Lee corrected me. “We 
have to advance somewheres from there, but 
they’re not far away. Clever old uncle!” he 
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exclaimed, as we picked up the spades and 
advanced to the wall. 

We were vastly pleased with ourselves as we 
dropped the tools at the base of the wall and 
sat down upon it, swinging our heels. We 
grinned at each other, and looked around to 
see if we could guess ia advance where the 
treasure was hidden. We knew it couldn’t 
be far, though we had not yet finished de- 
ciphering the message. 

‘I’m some little treasure hunter, 
Lee said, turning to me. 

‘All of that,” I agreed. ‘‘ Now just tell me 
what we do next and you'll be perfect.” 

““We have to advance now,” Lee said, a bit 
doubtfully. “‘But how far? Let’s see now. 
The message says we are to multiply four 
o'clock and advance. The multiply four 
o'clock tells how far, but what does it mean? 
Multiply it by what? By itself? Or, no, 
why not multiply the numbers on which the 
hands of the clock rest at four o’clock? That 
would give us four times twelve, or forty-eight. 
Then we go ahead along the wall away from 
the house, and because the code doesn’t say 
what units of measurement to use, we'll sur- 
mise it means forty-eight times the length of 
the stone, which is nine inches long. Then we 
retreat to some place that is half past six dis- 
tant, or in other words, six times six, or thirty- 
six times nine inches away.” 

So we advanced along the wall for thirty-six 
feet, or forty-eight times nine inches. This 
brought us near the end of the wall, close to a 
shallow stream that ran through the fields. 
From this point we took the tape-line and 
measured twenty-seven feet at right angles to 
the wall, judging that we were meant to retreat 
in the general direction of the house, rather 
than back along the wall. This would have 
brought us squarely in the middle of a young 
oak tree if we had been able to measure the full 
distance. 

We drew off and sat down in the grass on the 
bank of the stream. 

“Tt’s buried at the foot of the tree,” I said. 

Lee looked puzzled. ‘“That’s the only 
trouble,”’ he replied. ‘“‘The tree wasn’t here 
when Uncle Jafiry hid his jewels.” 

“That’s so. Probably he buried them here 
anyway, and the treejust happened to grow 
in the same spot,” I suggested hopefully. 

Lee shook his head. “It’s possible, of 
course,” he said, ‘‘but it doesn’t seem logical 
that Jaffry would hide his treasure in an open 
field, without any specific landmark to show 
its location. First let’s see if we’ve measured 
wrong or if there’s anything wrong with our 
ficures, before we begin to dig.” 

“Say! Listen!” I exclaimed, an idea sud- 
denly coming to me. ‘The directions said to 
advance thirty-six of ‘me,’ meaning the 
Sphinx, so we should have—” 

‘Measured that many times the length of 


A 


N THE reign of the good King Henry II, a 

great oak tree stood in Sherwood Forest 
near the road to York. It was a huge oak 
with wide spreading gnarled twisted branches 
which spread far out oyer the road. 

In one of these branches sat a man all 
clothed in Lincoln green, with a. stout yew 
bow in his hands and a quiver full of arrows 
hung across his shoulders. 

As he sat looking down the dusty road 
he said to himself, ‘I do much wonder whether 
these beggars are going to York today. Me- 
thinks Little John made some mistake when 
he said that the beggars guild were about to 
send certain moneys to York, ne’ertheless I 
must wait, for it were a great pity if these 
knaves passed so nigh Sherwood and _I stopped 
them not. These beggars never turn. their 
hands to honest work, but by begging and 
stealing here and there they gather together 
more golden pounds in a month than an honest 
peasant doth save in a year. If I meet them 
today, methinks I will ease them of their 
over-supply of gold or my name is not Will 
0’ Wakefield.” 

No sooner had Will said these words than 
he saw a man walking along the road. The 


what?” 


man’s clothes were torn and patched. He, 


carried a heavy staff about six feet long and 
on his back he carried a heavy pack. As he 
walked he sang the following lines: 


I'ma man of metal, 
And there’s n’er a can or kettle 
That lives that I can’t right, sirs. 


When Will 0’ Wakefield saw this fellow, he 
thought that he was the beggar he was looking 
for, so he hastily climbed down the tree, 
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the Sphinx, instead of stone lengths!” Lee 
finished for me, springing up. 

So we measured thirty-six feet, instead of 
twenty-seven, as the total length of the Sphinx 
was twelve inches. This time we would have 
arrived in the middle of the stream, if we had 
kept on. 

“That’s it!’ exclaimed Lee. ‘‘We’re right 
this time! Clever old Uncle Jafiry! He knew 
somebody might dig up the land, so he hid his 
treasure in the water, under that rock that 
sticks up in the middle of the stream. Come 
on! Let’s get it! 

The water was shallow and in about three 
seconds we were wading out to the rock that 
was in the center of the stream. It was a large 
rock and most of it was buried in the sand, so 
it took us a good many minutes to dig it loose 
enough so that we could roll it out of place. 

Then I stepped into the cavity that was 
left. At the first step my exploring toe came 
into severe contact with a metal surface. 
Yelling indignantly, I hopped wildly about, 
trying to hold on to my toe and retain my 
balance both. In the end I lost both and went 
down with a splash that put the finishing 
touches of wetness upon Lee also. 

I scrambled back to my feet, and béing the 
wettest, plunged after the box I had stubbed 
my toe on. A couple of pulls, and it came out, 
a brass box ten inches by six by three, closed 
by hasps. Then I made a dash for the bank 
of the stream. 

The box was heavy enough to have held a 
bushel of jewels, and I felt if it was only half 
full that would be enough to satisfy me. 

“The Sphinx has spoke,” said Lee, gleefully 
and ungrammatically, as he took my knife 
and with the screw-driver blade forced the lid 
of the box up. 

With drawn breaths we peered inside the 
box, then exploded in disappointment. 

It was empty. The only thing in it was a 
sheet of brass, on which was engraved a line in 
English. It said; ‘The wise man comes not.’ 
That was all. 

We stared at each other. 

“Fooled!” exclaimed Lee. “It was a hoax!” 

I couldn’t say anything. To have such high 
hopes dashed—well, you know how it is. 

We just sat there on the bank, dripping wet, 
fit subjects for a picture of abject misery. For 
a long time neither of us said a word. Only I 
wondered why any one would have gone to such 
elaborate trouble just for a joke. Lee Allen 
must have been thinking the same thing. 

“But why?” he brokeout suddenly. “‘What’s 
the reason for it? Would any sane man go to 
such trouble just for a joke? It seems to me 
there must be something behind it, something 
we didn’t see.” 

I remained silent and let Lee go on. 

“Your Uncle Jaffry must have had a reason 
for doing this. If so, what? It seems to me 


the clue must lie in the use of the word wise. 
We were more or less ‘wise’ in making the 
Sphinx speak so far, but evidently we didn’t 
make him speak correctly. Therefore, as the 
brass plate says, we are not ‘wise.’ See? Your 
Uncle Jaffry seems to have taken precautions 
that only someone a little cleverer, or a little 
wiser, we can say, than the average would be 
able to locate his hidden jewels. Evidently 
he laid this elaborate false trail so that any one 
connecting the Sphinx with the jewels would be 
led astray, and would fail as we have. No, the 
fact remains that we have not made the 
= speak, and he still remains to be made 
to tell what he knows.’ 

We had laid the Sphinx on the grassy bank, 
and now he picked it up and we examined it 
anew. It looked precisely the same to me, but 
Lee seemed to see something new about it. 

“‘Give me your knife,” he said calmly, after 
a minute or so. 

I passed it over, and he opened the screw- 
driver blade. Then he inserted it in an arm 
of the cross that marked one of the decorative 
circles on the Sphinx’s sides, pressed hard, and 
turned. And the circle turned! 

He stepped then, and grinned again. | 

“Clever old fellow, what?” he remarked. | 
“He wanted nobody to find his treasure unless | 
he was pretty clever, figuring that anybody 
clever enough to find it was competent to use 
it properly, I guess. Therefore he left two 
trails; one that any moderately intelligent 
person could follow, and the other that only a 
fool or a wise man would see. As we were 
neither of these last, we got fooled. A fool ora 
wise man would have tried to open the Sphinx 
the first thing, but as that was the logical | 
thing to do, we didn’t do it. But now we’ve 
got the old Sphinx down and begging for 
mercy, and he’s going to disgorge those jewels 
in a big hurry.” 

He went on slowly unscrewing the bolts that 
held the two halves of the Sphinx together so 
tightly that no one would ever have suspected 
that it wasn’t solid. There were four on each 
side, and they were stiff, but presently he had 
them all unloosened. , 

“Now close your eyes,” he said. 

I did so, and so did he. 

“Now, one—two—THREE!” he counted, 
and I opened them again. 
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He had pulled the two halves apart, and for | 


a moment I blinked. In the half he held on his 
knee there were six nests, or compartments 
lined with soft cloth, and in each of these was a 


gorgeous, blood-red tuby, as large as a walnut, | 


all glowing and glittering in the sunlight like 
live coals of fire. 


Lee grinned at me, then, and I grinned back | | 


at him. 

“Baby!” he whistled. “Maybe the old 
Sphinx doesn’t talk often, but when he does, 
he sure says a mouthful!” 


Merry Adventure 


By David Morris—Age 16 


taking his bow and arrows with him. He 
waited beside the road with an arrow on his 
bow-string ready to shoot. 

When the beggar was about ten feet away, 
Will stepped into the middle of the road and 
pointed his arrow at him. “Stand,” he cried, 
“and let me inspect thy purse to see if thou 
hast more about thee than our law allows.” 

“Who art thou?” cried the beggar, throw- 
ing his pack down from his shoulder and 
grasping his staff more tightly. “Who art 
thou, to stop Alfred o’ Durham upon the high- 
road? If thou dost try to take a penny : from 
me, I will break every bone in thy body.” 

“Hold thy tongue, thou fool. I have 
thee at my mercy, man,” replied Will o’ Wake- 
field. ‘If thou dost budge an inch I will see 
if this arrow is well feathered. Thou hast 
more gold in thy pack than thou canst spend 
I should judge by the great jangling noise 
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| His Chance | 








(Concluded from ‘page 6) 











As he groped down the aisle for his seat; men 
rose to shake him by the hand and women 
cried openly. Mr. Dunn is speaking, ‘I’m 
sure we all enjoyed the vigorous, straight- 
forward and modest speech Mister Herbert 
Slater has just given us—”’ and as the crowd 
roars its approbation Mrs. Slater is saying: 
“‘Congratulations on your marvelous speech, 


that I heard when thou didst throw it on the 
ground.” 

“Nay, nay,” cried Alfred 0’ Durham. “TI 
have naught but some old tin ware and my 
tinker’s tools in yonder sack, but thou hast 
the fairest bow and arrows that e’er mine eye 
beheld. Let me but look at them.” 

“True it is a good bow,’’ said Will, for he 
was very proud of his equipment, the mere 
mention of it making him forget all else. ‘Is 


this not a fair arrow which I made last week?” | & 


he continued, handing the beggar an arrow. 

Alfred o’ Durham took the arrow and looked 
at it critically. “It doth appear to be a pretty 
arrow,” replied he. “But the proof of the 
pudding is in the eating, so I would see how 
far thou canst shoot with it.” 

Will forgot all about robbing the beggar in 
his eagerness to show his skill. He took the 
arrow, drew it to the head, and aiming mid- 
way between the horizon and a point directly 
overhead he shot down the road. 

As soon as the arrow left the bow, Will felt 
himself suddenly seized by the beggar. He 
was so taken unawares that he couldn’t help 
himself. The other man easily threw him to 
the ground and tied his hands with the string 
from his bow. 

“Now,” said Alfred grimly. ‘Methinks 
that will teach thee never to rob honest men. 
There thou wilt stay until I call the Sheriff’s 
men.” 

“How thou talkest,” exclaimed Will 0’ Wake- 
field. ‘‘Well dost thou know that thou art in 
more danger from the Sheriff than I am, 
thou lusty rogue. His worship, the Sheriff of 
Nottingham, would clip thine ears if thou 
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e His worship might, and his worship might 
not,” replied Alfred. ‘Ne’ertheless thou 
hadst best hold thy tongue or I will beat thy 
head to a pudding.” 

“Nay,” cried Will, for he saw that he 
was bound and helpless. “T doubt not that 
thou art a good strong fellow and a fair 
archer, so let us not quarrel, for it were an ill 
thing jf two good archers were not friends. 
Mayhap thou canst shoot a fair shot. Let 
me see if thou canst shoot past yonder arrow,” 
said he, pointing down the road to the arrow 
he had just shot. 

“Thou didst say naught of this great friend- 
ship when thou didst try to rob me but a 
short time ago,” said Alfred. “Yet I would 
show thee that I am the best archer in Dur- 
ham. I see that thou hast a goodly bow and 
arrows, so I will try my skill with them, but 
if thou dost try any tricks, methinks I will 
give thee a good sound drubbing.” 


aa picked up the bow to shoot, but 

the bow string was gone, for he had 
used it to tie Will. When Will saw this he 
said that he had another bow string which 
he carried in case his own should break. This 
Alfred took and quickly strung the bow with 
it. Then he took an arrow, drew it to the 
head, aimed, and loosed it. The arrow rose 
in a graceful curve till it was higher than the 
tallest trees. Then it fell; slowly at first, 
but faster as it neared the ground, till it 
buried itself in the earth ten feet from where 
the arrow Will had shot was. 

“Thou art a fair shot, but methinks I have 
thee beat,” said Will, ‘‘ne’ertheless try again, 
for mayhap thou wilt shoot better when 
thou art used to my bow.” 

After Alfred had shot a few more times he 
exclaimed, “Marry, thou art a fair shot, I 
didst think to overcome thee easily, as I have 
done many another man. Art thou sure that 
thou didst stand here when thou didst shoot 
yon arrow? Methinks thou wast farther down 
the road.” 

“Nay,” said Will o’ Wakefield, “I didst 
shoot from where thou standest.” 

“Methinks I had best be jogging,” 
Alfred after he had shot awhile longer. 
“Now out upon thee!” answered Will. 
“Thou didst say thou wast the best shot in 
Durham and now thou dost givé up after 
thou hast shot scarce a dozen arrows. May- 
hap thou wilt shoot better if thou dost loose 
the arrow more quickly. Try but a little 
longer. Methinks thou art getting better 
even now.” 

Alfred did not reply, but kept on shooting 
arrow after arrow; nevertheless he could not 
surpass Will o’ Wakefield. 

While they were thus occupied a tall yeo- 
man dressed in Lincoln green came running 


said 





out of the forest. When he caught sight of 
Will o’ Wakefield, he exclaimed. ‘How now, 








Will? 
that way? 
neither hand nor foot, 
cut Will’s bonds. 

“Yon vile fellow played a trick upon me,” 
cried Will. ‘He is the fellow thou toldest me 
of, whom thou didst say the beggars guild were 
sending to York today. Hadst thou not come 
sooner, methinks our master, Robin Hood, 
would be poorer by some hundred pounds, 
for he was about to leave Sherwood.” 

“Methinks thou didst catch the wrong 
bird,”’ laughed the tall yeoman, seeing Alfred 
for the first time. “Yon fellow is an honest 
tinker of Durham. He earns his money 
honestly by mending pots and pans.” 

“T know naught of the clever knave’s 
honesty,” -replied Will 0’ Wakefield. “Ne’er- 
theless if he is one of thy friends let him go 
his ways. Mayhap he is not so evil a rogue 
as I thought him, for he is main good archer.” 

Suddenly they were interrupted by the 
shrill sound of a bugle. Once, twice, three 
times, the shrill notes were heard echoing 
through the forest. 

“Our master is in instant need,” exclaimed 
the tall yeoman. “I will rouse the others and 
do thou hasten down the road.” Then turning 
to Alfred he said, “Alfred, mayhap thou 
canst help Robin Hood this day. Do thou 
hasten down the road with Will o’ Wake- 
field.” The next instant the tall yeoman had 
disappeared in the forest. 

Will o’ Wakefield, without looking to see 
what Alfred was doing, ran down the road to a 
small town from whence the sound of the 
bugle had come. 


How didst thou tangle thyself up in 
Why marry, thou canst move 
” he exclaimed as he 


HEN he came in sight of the village he 

saw that one of the houses, which was a 
small thatched cottage, was on fire, and the 
thatch was blazing away like a huge bonfire. 
From the screams of the villagers he under- 
stood that someone was caught inside the 
burning building. He did not see his chieftain, 
Robin Hood, who was on top of the building 
tearing away the burning thatch from the 
roof. He rushed into the cottage and began 
to search for the person that he thought was 
inside. He ran hurriedly about, but saw no 


one. 

Suddenly he heard a cracking noise. He 
looked up and saw the roof falling in upon 
him. In a moment he was covered with 
thatch and pinioned under the roof. The 
thatch which covered him was not on fire, but 
he expected it to catch any minute. He was 
near enough to be choked with smoke, which 
prevented him from calling for help. 

Will o’ Wakefield might have been burned 
to death, like a baked potato that a Boy Scout 
buries i in the coals of his camp fire, but for Alfred 
o’ Durham, the man he had tried to rob. 

Alfred, when he saw his friend speak to 
Will and cut his bonds, thought that Will 
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must be one of Robin Hood’s men, but he was 
puzzled because he knew that Robin Hood’s 
men never took money from anyone unless 
they had gained it dishonestly. When he 
heard the bugle notes and saw the yeoman 
running away in such haste, he thought he 
would see what was a-doing, so he swung his 
pack up on his shoulder, picked up Will’s 
bow and arrows, which were lying about, and 
started down the road. 

Just as Alfred caught sight of the cottage, 
he saw Will rush in. Then he saw the roof 
cave in upon Will. No one seemed to know 
that Will was in the building, for they were all 
gathered about Robin Hood, who had just 
rescued some oie from the fire. Alfred picked 
up a hay fork and began to search among the 
burning ruins of the house. The thatch was 
still burning and he was nearly blinded by 
the smoke. Just as he was about to give up, 
he found Will under a great pile of debris 
and thatch fom the roof. He quickly carried 
him from the house and helped him get the 
smoke out of his lungs. 

“T am right glad to see a human face again, 
even though it be yours,” exclaimed Will 
when he was able to talk again. 

Robin Hood had seen Alfred taking Will 
from the building and now he said to Alfred: 
“Had it not been for thee, methinks I would 
have lost my trusty man, Will o’ Wakefield; 
I would I had more men such as thou art in 
my band. If there is ought I can do for thee 
I will do it gladly, for never can I repay thee 
for saving Will’s life.” 

“There is something thou canst do for me,” 
replied Alfred. “Thou canst make me a 
member of thy band of good fellows.” 

“That I am right glad to do,” answered 
Robin, “but first I must see what my merry 
men think on’t.” 

Just as Robin Hood had finished talking 
they saw twoscore of Robin’s men coming 
around the bend in the road and with them 
came three stout beggars, who were the men 
Will had been waiting for when he met Alfred 
o’ Durham. Then the beggars were brought 
before Robin Hood and one of Robin’s men 
handed Robin a sack in which were a hundred 
pounds, which he had taken from the beggars. 

“Now,” said Robin Hood, “ methinks this is 
an over-heavy burden for three fellows. I 
warrant they did not come by it honestly. 
Ne’ertheless I give them back ten pounds. 
Seventy pounds I give to this poor man to 
build himself a new house,” said he, 4 hw the 
man the sack. “What isleft I keep for myself 
to buy Lincoln green for my merry men.” 

While the money was counted out, Stutley 
and Alfred told of their adventure to the 
rest of the yeomen, and now Robin Hood 
said: “‘What say ye, my men, shall Alfred 0’ 
Durham become a member of our band?” To 
which all Robin’s men answered with a mighty 
“ Ay, ay!” 
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the Boy Scouts of America will celebrate 
their Eighteenth Birthday. 

It is a week in which you and every other Scout, 
proud that you are Boy Scouts, will wear your 
OFFICIAL BOY SCOUT UNIFORM every day. 

The OFFICIAL BOY SCOUT UNIFORM carries 
to everyone who sees it worn, the full meaning of 
the promises you have made when you stood up and 
repeated in the presence of witnessing Scouts, the 
Oath and Law of Scouting as your code of honor 
and duty to your God and your Country and to other 
people at all times. 
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The world about—your world—expects the great 
things of you that you have promised to be and to 
do. They see you in your OFFICIAL BOY SCOUT 
UNIFORM. They want to trust you. 

Anniversary Week is the time to show that you 
are all Boy Scouts and you will not appear in public 
as a Scout, unless you are neatly uniformed in the 
OFFICIAL BOY SCOUT UNIFORM. 
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